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At the great dance and upleap of the year 
I came. For me, the northwind’s cold accost 
Was all day long in thy warm welcome lost. 
How should I fail henceforth to hold thee dear? 
Hoary thy countenance and thy mien severe, 
And built of the bones of Mother Earth thou wast, 
But on thy heart hath fall’n no touch of frost, 
O City of the pallid brow austere. 
Grey, wintry-featured, sea-throned Aberdeen ! 
The stranger thou hast honoured shall not cease, 


In whatsoever ways he rest or roam, 

To wish thee noble fortune, fame serene: 
Thee and thy towers of learning and of pace, 
That brood benignant on the northern foam. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
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UGANDA RAILWAY AND ACROSS 


LAKE VICTORIA NYANZA. 


THE train for Port Florence, 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza, left 
at noon on Saturday. There 
were very few white passengers, 
only some railway officials, and 
some sportsmen, with express 
rifles, going up after big game. 
But there was no lack of third- 
class passengers. There were 
tent-boys, gun-bearers, and 
porters in new khaki suits; 
there were others dressed all 
in white, their black grinning 
faces sandwiched between white 
caps and white overalls; there 
were women in bright cotton 
draperies, with earrings, and 
gilt pins in one nostril; and 
there were greasy Indian coolies. 
They all crowded into the car- 
riages, piling themselves up 
on the seats, on the floor, on 
each other, till the carriage 
was just a jumble of heads and 
limbs. Up and down on the 
platform stalked tall, black- 
bearded Sikh police, contemptu- 
ously superior to the rabble, 
but cuffing vigorously any in- 
dividual who seemed disposed 
to give trouble. 

A short run through groves 
of mango, banana, and palm 
trees brought us to the bridge 
joining Mombasa island to the 
mainland, and the train panted 
slowly up the winding track 
into hills covered with dry 

and low bush. Below us 
lay the inlet of the sea, with 
gleaming spikes of water pierc- 
ing into the valleys here and 
there. Climbing steadily up- 
wards, we left behind thick 


woods of swaying palms and 
bright green patches of maize 
and banana plantations, and 
wound up through heavy waves 
of bush-country, with streams 
in the valleys, and solitary 
palms on the sky-line. 

Before long we entered the 
Taru desert—dry soil, wizened 
grass, and thick scrub. Every 
bush like the next, colourless, 
fibreless, and prickly; not 
dense enough to give any shade, 
but all growing so closely to- 
gether that one could only see 
a few yards ahead, and could 
only shove through them with 
much rending of clothes and 
flesh. The Taru was formerly 
a formidable obstacle to cara- 
vans—no water to be got, and 
nothing in the monotony of the 
scrub to guide any one straying 
from the path. The train was 
running through this desolate 
waste most of the afternoon. 
As the seats in the carriages 
run lengthways, one can lie up 
on the seat, pull up the smoked- 
glass windows to keep out glare 
and dust, and doze through 
this part of the run, Every 
now and then the train stopped 
under a large red water-tank 
to water up. The tank, an 
iron office-shed, and some rows 
of stacked firewood made up 
the stations. At one place on 
the outskirts of the Taru there 
was a water-famine,—not sur- 
prising when you saw the land, 
—and a crowd of Wadaruma 
women in short quilted skirts 
rushed out to fill their gourds 
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from the tank-truck behind the 
engine. Most of the women 
had babies tied on to their 
waists, and as they all tried to 
draw water together, the babies 
did not have a very happy 
time. 

As night fell we could see 
the dark outlines of hills ahead 
of us, against the red glow of 
sunset, and knew we were out 
of the desert. Dinner was 
served at the dak-bungalow at 
Voi. These dik-bungalows, of 
which there are four or five 
along the line, supply excellent 
meals, and there are one or two 
rooms for any one wishing to 
stay for the night. They have 
only one drawback—they are 
not allowed to sell spirituous 
liquors ; so if you forget to take 
a flask with you, you have to 
be content with soda-water or 
tepid lemonade. 

Our boys made up our beds 
on the seats of the carriages, 
which are wide and long, and 
make very comfortable beds. 
When we woke we were in a 
country of long dry grass, low 
bush, and sudden hills, and on 
both sides of the line we could 
see antelope, zebra, and ostrich 
in large numbers. All this 
country is splendid shooting 
country, and an hour’s tramp 
out from any station will take 
you into the midst of game. 
Lion and rhinoceros have been 
seen lately near the line about 
here, and it was at Simba, a 
station you pass about half- 
past five in the morning, that 
a lion took a man out of a rail- 


Wway-carriage on a siding. The 
irony of the incident lies in the 
fact that the man had been 
sitting up to shoot this lion— 
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a famous man-eater—and had 
fallen asleep. 

All the morning the train 
climbed steadily round sharp 
curves, over the shoulders of 
hills, toiling up slowly and 
painfully, then spurting along 
a straight stretch till another 
steep curve was reached. The 
natives about here are Wa- 
kamba, and there were a few 
at every station, cowering under 
red blankets—for we were over 
4000 feet up now, and the air 
was sharp. The Wakamba 
live in little mud-and-bush huts, 
set in a circle of thorns; they 
keep flocks, and grow maize 
and sugar-cane, and amuse 
themselves at times shooting 
poisoned arrows at the native 
soldiers who go out to collect 
the hut-tax. Then the district 
officer has to sally out with a 
little party and chastise them. 

The station-masters are all 
Indians. The railway was built 
by Indian labour, and now most 
of the subordinate posts on the 
line are held by Indians, In 
many quarters they are not 
liked. They are said to occupy 
many posts that could be held 
by Englishmen; they have 
brought disease among the 
natives, and have done much 
to deteriorate them physically 
and morally. However, the 
Indians work for very low 
wages, are very submissive, do 
not drink, and are well edu- 
cated in book-learning. Many 
a foreman of a gang is a B.A. 
of an Indian university. They 
delight in using the longest 
possible words and sentences, 
and will do nothing except by 
rule and regulation. If you 
wish a slight alteration in a 
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ticket or way-bill, you will 
never get the station - master 
to make it; he will write to 
headquarters, and an answer 
may come in a fortnight or so. 
When you say you must go by 
next train, he says he is very 
sorry, shrugs his shoulders, and 
suggests you should buy a new 
ticket. Every one knows the 
story of the station-master who 
wired to headquarters, “Lion 
dancing on platform; please 
wire instructions.” 

About ten o'clock in the 
morning we reached the vast 
grassy plains, generally called 
Athi plains, famous for the 
herds of game on them. The 
ground, covered with dry grass, 
sometimeslow, sometimes breast- 
high, stretched away in gentle 
dimples on both sides of the 
line to a blue rim of hills on 
the horizon. Everywhere the 
plain was speckled with herds 
of antelope, zebra, and ostrich. 
Not a bush anywhere except 
on the banks of a few stony 
watercourses. Stalking on 
these plains is no easy task. 
Sometimes an old ant-heap or 
fold of the ground will give you 
a little cover; but, as a rule, 
there is just naked ground 
between you and the herd. 
They see you at least as soon 
as you see them. They watch 
you come nearer with placid 
indifference, gaze at you with 
contempt as you get down on 
hands and knees, and then, as 
you begin to get within a few 
hundred yards, one of them 
gives a click in his throat, and 
off the whole lot go, leaving you 
full of prickles, and with a mind 
very full of strong words. 

About eleven oa’clock we 
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passed a long, harsh, rocky 
hill and crossed the Stony 
Athi and Athi, rivers which 
run round near its west face. 
The ground about here has 
been the scene of as many 
lion-hunts as perhaps any other 
place in Africa. Shortly before 
I came up a sportsman had 
shot three lions, one after the 
other, and got badly mauled by 
a fourth one. 

It was nearly noon when we 
reached Nairobi, lying on the 
edge of the plain, where the 
land begins to rise in steep 
dark waves into the Kikuyu 
uplands. The seat of the Sub- 
Commissioner of the Wakamba 
province, headquarters of the 
railway management and con- 
struction staff, Nairobi is the 
centre from which settlers are 
radiating over the rich land of 
the Kikuyu country. Owing 
to the fertility of the soil, the 
cool climate, the cheapness of 
labour, and the proximity of 
the railway, the land is being 
rapidly settled, and on the suc- 
cess of these colonists the future 
of the Protectorate will largely 
depend. If they prosper, settlers 
from all countries will flock to 
East Africa, and unless the 
rich promise of the land is 
falsified, sufficiency of capital 
and labour is all that is re- 
quired to turn the Protectorate 
into a thriving self-supporting 
colony. 

Nairobi consists of the rail- 
way -sheds, rows of uniform 
iron bungalows for railway 
employees, a street of wooden 
offices and stores, the bunga- 
lows of the Government and 
railway officials, and the native 
and Indian quarters. In the 
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roads you will pass Kikuyu, 
scantily clad, with ears bored 
and twisted; Masai warriors 
with spears and swords; Indian 
coolies with flowing turbans; 
fat Indian traders with round 
velvet caps and collarless shirts; 
subalterns of the African Rifles 
with fox-terriers at their heels, 
master and dog spruce and 
neat; ladies in sun-helmets; 
sportsmen just in from the 
plains, dusty and tattered, with 
a beard of several days’ growth, 
and followed by a troop of 
porters carrying tents, chop- 
boxes, and gun-cases. Nairobi 
has its club, its cricket-ground, 
its race-course; but lions can 
be heard roaring just outside 
it, and natives have to be 
ordered to come in with, at 
least, a loin-cloth. 

It is an interesting place to 
stay in for a few days. You 
meet men who have helped to 
make the railway, men who 
have been engaged in little 
wars no one at home has ever 
heard of, men who have broken 
in the wild savage in distant 
out-stations, men who have 
stopped many a lion’s charge, 
men who have been tossed by 
a rhino or dodged the wild 
stampede of a herd of elephants. 
You will find these men worth 
talking to, though they are 
often hard to draw. But 
quietly and unostentatiously 
they are doing the spade-work 
of the Empire, and showing, 
when called upon, the old 
English qualities of contempt 
for danger and hardship, and 
perseverance in face of loneli- 
ness, deprivation, and discour- 
agement. 

From Nairobi the line runs 
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up the rich slopes of the Kikuyu 
country, where patches of cul- 
tivation are beginning to invade 
the waste of wild luxuriant 
bush. The line rises over 1400 
feet in twelve miles, so the 
speed is not excessive. At 
Kikuyu station a number of 
Kikuyu came out to stare at 
us, and we stared in return at 
their heads covered with red 
greasy plaster, and their ears 
pierced and blocked by large 
lumps of wood, it being the 
height of fashion to have the 
lobe of the ear a hanging loop 
of flesh. 

The train soon wound in 
through rich forest vegetation. 
Slim white trunks rose out of 
a matted tumble of creeper and 
bush, and up the trunks crept 
tendrils and creepers, lacing one 
tree to the next, or bunching 
up and tumbling down in cas- 
cades of swaying streamers. 
Sometimes the sunlight filtered 
through a crack in the roof of 
foliage, and lit up the recesses 
of a leafy grotto; sometimes a 
narrow alley ran between soft 
green walls; but, as a rule, the 
forest rose up dense and dark 
on each side of the line. 


At length the train reached 
the brink of the escarpment, 
and, with all brakes on, began 
to swing down a zigzag descent 
on the face of a wooded moun- 


tain-side. Running down one 
turn of the zigzag, we could 
see the: next turn sheer below 
us; we looked up into rich 
forest, and down over a rippling 
tumble of foliage, reaching to 
the valley beneath. Beyond 
the valley rose another range 
of hills, blurred by bluish haze. 
It was nearly dark when we 
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reached the valley, and the 
sharp wind blowing drove us 
to seek out overcoats, for though 
close to the equator, we were 
about 6000 feet above the sea. 
Naivasha, with its beautiful 
lake and zebra-farm, we passed 
in the dark, and Nakuro I 
should also have missed had 
I not got out there to shoot. 

In itself uninteresting, merely 
a bundle of iron bungalows and 
Indian huts on a grassy hill- 
side, Nakuro overlooks a lake 
about ten miles long and three 
or four miles wide. In the 
early morning, when the white 
mists glide off the water, the 
lake takes a soft pearl-like tint, 
tinged with pink, from the 
morning sun stealing over the 
eastern hills. On the bright 


green swamp opposite Nakuro 
there is a shimmer of gleaming 
white and pink from the flocks 


of flamingoes, and beyond the 
swamps rise dark tiers of hills, 
half veiled in blue haze. 

The train leaves Nakuro at 
3A4.M. The line runs up grassy 
slopes till it reaches the forests 
of the Mau Escarpment. These 
are more massive, and quite as 
beautiful as those of the Kikuyu 
range, and the line winds up- 
wards between walls of cling- 
ing forest, every now and then 
crossing a deep ravine with a 
stream cascading under an arch 
of soft foliage. The line rises 
to 8300 feet on the Mau Es- 
carpment; the morning air 
was bitterly cold, and on the 
open stretches that broke the 
expanse of forest the grass- 
blades sparkled with frost. 

In the descent we ran through 
pleasant undulating wood and 
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grass plains, then wound sharply 
down the side of wooded valleys, 
seeing the line curving away 
beneath us, and looking over 
waves of forest-clad hills, roll- 
ing away to distant ridges, 
dimmed by the blue haze that 
seems to lie on all the hills in 
East Africa. 

This part of the line is not 
quite finished off yet, and every 
here and there you pass “ di- 
versions,” made to ease a steep 
gradient or sharp curve, and 
near the line a little settlement 
of tents and tin shanties, where 
the engineers and coolies live, 
and a little village of bush huts, 
thrown up by the Kikuyu who 
have been brought up the line 
to work. The readiness of the 
Kikuyu to work, even away 
from home, is solving the diffi- 
culty, hitherto felt, of obtaining 
unskilled labour, which led to 
the importation of so many 
Indian coolies. But now that 
the Kikuyu have shown them- 
selves ready to work, the 
coolies are being shipped back 
to India. 

By midday we were out of 
the forest country, and run- 
ning, in great horse - shoe 
curves, down grassy valleys 
lightly sprinkled with scrub. 
The train gathered way down 
every straight stretch, then as 
it approached a curve there 
was a jarring of brakes, and 
it groaned slowly round the 
turn, then spurted again, only 
to slow down at the next curve. 
About three in the afternoon 
we got to the end of the de- 
scent, and ran out into a flat 
plain covered with a stubble of 
bush. Hills towered behind us, 
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and a steep bluish range ran 
along on our right hand, while 
out on the left hand, and in 
front, the plain ran into a cur- 
tain of mist. We passed num- 
bers of little villages set in 
thorn-zaribas, with natives in 
full undress standing staring 
at us. The bush was very 
monotonous, huge cactus-trees 
were the only feature of in- 
terest, and I was feeling very 
sleepy, when suddenly I caught 
a steel-like glint, and we swung 
round a turn, and ran along a 
stretch of greyish dirty water 
lapping a low reed - fringed 
shore, and drew up in a large 
railway enclosure. The sidings 
were lined with trucks and 
spare carriages, and the plat- 
form was a buzz of people: had 
it not been for the dark skins 
of the majority you might have 
fancied yourself anywhere but 
“cc All 


in Equatorial Africa. 
for the boat keep your seats, 
please!” and the train moved 
on, and ran on to a little stone 
pier, as if it had been a boat- 


train at home. Alongside the 
pier was a miniature twin-screw 
liner; a gangway led to the 
deck; stewards showed us to 
our cabins; tea was ready in 
the saloon, which was lit by 
electric light and cooled by 
electric fans. A companion led 
up to the promenade - deck, 
which was fitted out with 
deck-seats, life-buoys marked 
8.8. Winifred, brass binnacle, all 
complete—and this on a lake 
in Central Africa ! 

Port Florence lies at the 
head of Kavirondo Bay, a large 
shut-in gulf on the north-east 
shore of the lake. The place 
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consists of the station, a few 
wooden Indian stores, and a 
few bungalows on the hill 
above the station. On the 
shore, on the slips, lay the 
sister-ship of the Winifred, just 
being completed for launching. 
The shores of the bay were 
hidden in mist that evening ; 
the sun had left a dull red 
glow on the horizon in the 
west, and a few lights twinkled 
across the grey water from the 
native town of Kisumu opposite. 
Next morning the sunlight 
showed low bare shores, a few 
dhows and canoes moored near 
the beach, and a dirty yellow- 
grey expanse of water,—none 
of the rich tropical vegetation 
or vivid colours I had pictured. 
Had it not been Port Florence 
on Lake Victoria Nyanza, I 
should have thought it a dull 
uninteresting place. The only 
striking feature is the native 
market. A large circle of 
women squatted together, chat- 
tering, screaming, smoking long 
wood and clay pipes, and selling 
bananas and sweet - potatoes, 
Inside the circle a jostle of men 
carrying knobkerries, swagger- 
ing about, some with heads 
shaved, others with feathers 
stuck in matted hair, ears 
tricked out with beads or sticks 
through the lobe, and feathers 
in the ends of the sticks. 
Mingled with the natives were 
coast-boys in white clothes and 
red fezzes, and Indians in gaudy 
shirts. From all sides a babel 
of chatter, laughter, taunts, 
and abuse. We had to wait a 
day at Port Florence for the 
second portion of our train, 
which had got derailed at one 
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place and blocked at another: 
such incidents are not uncom- 
mon as yet. 

We sailed early next morn- 
ing, and after a run past high 
hog - backed hills on one side 
and low bush-clad slopes on the 
other, left Kavirondo Bay be- 
hind about noon. The water 
was smooth aad clear, sparkling 
in the sun, and stretching away 
unbroken to the horizon on the 
left. On the right lay a broken 
string of low white rock islands, 
with others showing up hazily 
beyond. In the evening we 
swung into a little bay between 
two low islands and anchored 
for the night, for as yet the 
lake is not supplied with light- 
houses, and the course to En- 
tebbe lies through a tangle of 
islands. The scenery was quite 
English, meadow-land alternat- 
ing with woods growing down 
to the water’s edge; but in 
spite of their pleasant appear- 
ance, these islands are suffering 
terribly from sleeping-sickness, 
which is rapidly decimating the 
population, 

We were off at daybreak 
next morning, and when I woke 
the steamer was running past 
a low strip of land, with rich 
woods clustering down to the 
shore, and reflected in a dark, 
faintly quivering fringe in the 
clear water of the lake. Every 
now and then a gap in the 
land gave a glimpse of a small 
silvery shield of water framed 
in a dark rim of small islands, 
and out on the other side low 
wooded specks broke the gleam- 
ing surface of the lake, some of 
the land being so low that the 
tufts of green seemed to rise 
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out of the heat-haze on the 
horizon. About ten o’clock we 
swung into a little bay shut in 
by low hills, dark with rich 
vegetation, with a few red 
streaks of roads and clearings 
and a few thatched bungalows 
showing through the quilt of 
green foliage on the hillside. 
On an open space stood the Com- 
missioner’s residence, topped by 
a flagstaff, and down by the 
water was a rough jetty from 
which a launch puffed out to 
meet us, followed by a fleet of 
canoes,each paddled by twenty or 
thirtynatives, their dark muscles 
rippling in the sunlight as they 
swung the spade-shaped paddles. 
These canoes are not dug-outs, 
but sewn together with fibre ; 
and all have a spike of wood 
running out from the keel in 
front, sometimes straight and 
pointed, as if it were meant 
for ramming, sometimes curved 
upwards like the end of a 
skate. 

Entebbe is a delightful little 
place. Well-made roads, shaded 
by trees, run between bamboo 
fences enclosing bright well- 
kept gardens, and little bun- 
galows with verandahs sup- 
ported by clustered pillars of 
bamboo. You look down on 
the blue sparkling waters of 
the lake, on the islands dotted 
over its surface, on the rich 
green of the woods standing 
out against the intense blue of 
the sky. If you climb the little 
hill at the back of the town 
you get a view of a rolling 
country of wooded hills, and 
valleys choked with high grass. 
It is hard to believe you are in 
the Africa of Speke and Grant, 
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when you see the neat roads, 
the creaking ox-carts, the Eng- 
lishmen and ladies in dog-carts 
and ’rickshas, the telephone 
and telegraph wires, the tennis- 
courts and cricket-ground, In- 
dians riding bicycles, a row of 
busy Goanese shops, even a 
hotel, and below in the bay a 
little steamer lying at anchor. 
Even the natives look almost 
civilised. Here and there you 
will see a man in a belt of 
grass, or women dressed in 
bark-cloth; but, as a rule, all 
are well and neatly dressed in 
white, khaki, or bright cottons. 
A great contrast to the dress 
—or lack of it—of the East 
African tribes! But the 
Uganda natives are far ahead 
of the Kikuyu or Masai in 
intelligence and aptitude for 
progress. Excellent roads have 
been built by the natives from 
Entebbe to Kampala, and from 
Kampala over the interior. 
Entebbe has one great at- 
traction, if it has no other. 
On a slope of the hill a 
botanical garden has _ been 
started. The beds on the 
terraces at the top, glowing 
with bright flowers and rich 
with every tropical plant, are 
full of attractions for the horti- 
culturist and planter; but the 
ordinary sightseer will pass 
these by and plunge into the 
glorious wealth of vegetation 
at the bottom. You look up at 
rich vaults of foliage, carpeted 
by a soft depth of under- 
growth, and supported by 
stately trunks nearly hidden 
by clinging creepers. You 
creep through dark leafy tun- 
nels with an open glade of 
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feathery palm-trees, whence 
the sunlight steals into a 
thicket of tangled bush and 
tendril, sending soft search- 
lights into the dark nooks, 
and lighting up the delicate 
lines of the leaves and the rich 
tints of greén. The air is soft 
and steamy, and you can sit 
and smoke on a fern- grown 
trunk, and look lazily at a blue 
patch of the lake framed in a 
narrow lane of foliage. 

Now that the steamer runs 
regularly, the volume of 
Uganda trade is increasing. 
The native products are being 
bought up and sent to the 
coast by steamer and rail. 
The new steamer is to tap 
the wealth of the southern 
shores of the lake, and the 
railway traffic is bound to 
swell tremendously in the 
next few months, as the trad- 
ing possibilities are developed. 
The climate in Uganda is not 
very good for white settlers ; 
but the richness of the soil is 
sure to lead to the growth of 
large plantations worked by 
native labour, as soon as the 
question of cheap and easy 
transport is settled by the re- 
duction of freights on steamer 
and railway: at present they 
are too high to allow of ex- 
periments in planting. The 
Uganda natives are eager to 
learn from the missionaries; 
the country is thickly popu- 
lated, so a large supply of 
intelligent labour is available, 
from which the planter could 
draw, not only his hand- 
labourers, but also his over- 
seers and subordinate man- 
agers, who would be proof 
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against the climatic diseases 
that would strike down Euro- 


ns, 

From Entebbe the little 
steamer took us through a 
maze of islands to Kampala 
Port, which consists of a few 
thatch huts on the reed -girt 
shore of a little bay. Kampala 
itself is about nine miles inland, 
and is the old capital of Uganda, 
and the centre of the missionary 
societies and traders. I landed 
at Kampala and went up a 
path through thick banana- 
groves to a little hill, which 
gives one a view over a net- 
work of islands and narrow 
glittering channels stretching 
away to the horizon. 

Among the many canoes that 
came off at Kampala Port there 
was one monster, paddled by 
forty young men and boys, which 
brought off the Prime Minister 
of Uganda, several of the Royal 
Family, and some leading mem- 
bers of the Court. The men 
were dressed in trousers, collar- 
less shirts, and straw hats, all 
ragged and dirty, and the ladies 
in pink print dresses. One of 
the party acted as a kind of 
Cook’s courier, and took them 
over the ship, explaining with 
much dramatic gesture the use 
of the various appliances on the 
ship. I met the party later 
starting back for Kampala— 
the old Premier and the prin- 
cesses in a governess-cart drawn 
by some of the courtiers, while 
the rest trotted alongside. 

From Kampala Port a run 
of a few hours through winding 
wooded waterways took us to 
Jinja, where, in a small bay of 
low slopes, a mud wall rings 
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in a Government station of a 
few rough bungalow huts, 
There is apparently nothing 
striking in the bay, no rich 
scenery, nothing to catch the 
eye in the smooth and, as far as 
one can see, unbroken stretch 
of shore. But if you will follow 
a path up past the boma, you 
will find it dip steeply into an 
unsuspected valley, which must 
curve out of some hidden corner 
of the bay. Go down the valley 
and you will come on a river 
200 or 300 yards wide, flowing 
in swift eddies out of a little 
gulf in Jinja Bay, and then 
rushing over a 20-foot drop. 
In places the water curves 
smoothly over, and drops in an 
unbroken shoot into the pool 
beneath, dissolving there into 
clouds of spray ; in other places 
the water is torn in its descent 
by a jutting rock, and leaps up 
and out over the drop in a 
tumble of foam. This is the 
source of the Victoria Nile, and 
if the Ripon Falls are not im- 
pressive in themselves compared 
to other well-known falls, yet 
they are interesting as the first 
swoop of the mighty river to- 
wards the north. Out of the 
lather of foam at the bottom 
of the Falls the Nile flows 
eddying and frothing between 
steep bush-lined banks, away 
into gently heaving country. 
From Jinja the Winifred ran 
back to Port Florence, stopping 
one night at Bagara Island, just 
long enough to allow several 
million flies to visit us, and 
occupy the greater portion of 
the ship. Not till we started 
again did we dare to dine. At 
Port Florence a train connected 
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with the steamer, and fifty- 
one hours after losing sight of 
the lake we were in Mombasa 
again. 

The trip up the railway and 
across the lake is sure to be 
greatly patronised by travellers 
before long. In a few days you 
see lands that have been ex- 
plored only in recent times. 
Speke discovered Victoria Ny- 
anza in 1858, and visited it 
with Grant in 1861-62, but it 
was only the southern portion. 
It was not till the early 
’Kighties that Thomson’s fine 
efforts laid bare the mysteries 
of the country between the 
coast and the lake. And now 
you can see this country, loung- 
ing on leather cushions and 
sipping cool drinks, and cross 
the lake in a steamboat lit by 
electric light! But you will 
appreciate the country far more 
if you break the journey at 
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some point and strike away 
from the railway with a cara- 
van. You will feel the joy in- 
spired by the sight of the vast 
waves of country, untouched 
by fence or made road; you 
will delight in the herds of 
game roaming on the plains; 
you will meet natives knowing 
as yet nothing of the virtues or 
vices of civilisation—not caring 
about clothing, but looking you 
frankly in the face as one man 
should another. You will ob- 
serve the possibilities of the 
vast extent of untouched land, 
of rich soil lying under a warm 
sun; and realising that what 
you see is a fraction of what 
lies untouched here and in 
other parts of the Empire, you 
will return with a clearer and 
deeper conception of the vast 
heritage that has fallen to our 
race, and of the vast extent of 
the task that lies before it. 
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BY MRS JOHN LANE, 


IT takes a great deal of hero- 
ism to tell an unpleasant truth, 
but it takes a great deal more 
of heroism to hear it. The 
privilege of telling an unpleas- 
ant truth is strictly confined 
to one’s familiar friends, one’s 
family, or one’s enemies, which 
is probably the reason that no 
one is a hero to any of these, 
and that he sometimes likes 
his familiar friends and _ his 
family quite as much as he 
does his enemies. It is, after 
all, an exceptional person who 
has a great opinion of himself ; 
even the most conceited has, I 
feel sure, his quarter hours 
when he sits in sackcloth and 
ashes and contemplates his 
failures. No one rises superior 
to a compliment, and without 
such and other little amenities 
of life how the world’s machin- 
ery would creak! I admire all 
those Spartan souls who declare 
that they love the truth. In 
all humiliation, I must confess 
that I don’t love the truth un- 
less it is a pleasant one. Every- 
body is, I do believe, his own 
best critic, and there is hardly 
anything unpleasant your 
family can tell you about your- 
self that you have not known 
long before ; but it is an added 
humiliation to see yourself be- 
trayed to the world. For ex- 
ample, I believe it to be the 
exception for the creator of any 
work which is in reality poor, 


but which the voice of the 
people acclaims (and the people 
are about the poorest critics 
going), who does not realise, 
down in his doubting heart, 
that his stuff is poor stuff. It 
is that which keeps the human 
balance, or some of our greatest 
ones, or rather our noisiest ones, 
would be inflated to the danger- 
point. There is a right stand- 
ard in every heart, even if 
warped by circumstances, and 
the excuse, “He knew no 
better,” hardly holds good out 
of a lunatic asylum. 

It is always our humorists 
who have tackled truth, and 
who have shown with a laugh 
that touches perilously near a 
sob (a little way of humorists !) 
that a standard of pure unvar- 
nished truth has never been 
popular in this erring world, 
at least not since some of our 
forefathers scalped their brother 
forefathers, and the ladies and 
gentlemen who dwelt in caves 
took their afternoon tea in the 
shape of a cosy nibble at the 
bones of their foes. It is not 
the bones of our foes we nibble 
in these enlightened days! 

It was an immortal humorist 
who, having discovered that 
truth is not what we want,— 
unless like a pill in sugar,— 
provided the world with a sub- 
stitute—soft-soap. It is really 
soft-soap which makes social in- 
tercourse so delightfully easy, 
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and we therefore owe our humor- 
ous benefactor a heavy debt of 
atitude. 

Nothing is, however, perfect, 
and if this blessed discovery 
has one little defect, it is that, 
like patent medicine, the more 
you swallow the more you want; 
and so it occasionally happens 
that the great ones of this 
world have finally to have it 
administered in buckets where 
once they were grateful for 
only a sip. 

The philosophic mind will 
discover that society can be 
quite simply divided into two 
classes,—one soft-soaps and the 
other permits itself to be soft- 
soaped. The humorist who in- 
vented the precious subgtitute 
for truth hardly, I fear, realised 
the value of what he did; for 
had he taken out a patent he 
would have rivalled in wealth 
the great Rockefeller himself, 
who has been so divinely blessed 
in that other oily article— 
petroleum. 

When soft-soap was invented 
it was constructed out of the 
best materials of insincerity, 
surface enthusiasm, a touch 
sometimes of covert satire (or 
it would spoil), and just enough 
truth to mix the ingredients 
and make them digest. This 
is administered in all grades of 
society with the greatest suc- 
cess, and of it can be said, in 
the pathetic words of an Ameri- 
can advertisement of a prepara- 
tion of medicine not usually 
popular with childhood, castor- 
oil, “ Even children cry for it.” 

Of the two classes, those 
who administer and those who 
swallow this pleasant mixture, 
it is needless to say that in the 
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lower class are those who ad- 
minister soft-soap ; if in course 
of time the soft-soaper proves 
that he is possessed of trans- 
cendent abilities he graduates 
after hard, hard struggles, re- 
signs his bucket, and proceeds 
to enjoy the superior privilege 
of being soft-soaped in turn ; 
and the curious fact is that, 
after having administered it so 
long, when he comes to taste 
it himself he does not recog- 
nise the familiar article at all. 
Of course there are some soft- 
soapers who never advance and 
never aspire. 

As one strolls observingly 
through society, one discovers 
it is some people’s mission in 
life to draw other people out. 
It is rare to find two persons 
talking together who give and 
take with equal facility, who 
contribute equally to the charm 
and brightness of the occasion. 
One of the two is sure to lead 
the other into those conversa- 
tional oases where he loves to 
gambol—and very hard work 
it sometimes is! 

Alas! the pioneers who soft- 
soap are usually women. You 
dear and uncomplaining sex, 
how hard you have to work 
to be called charming by that 
other sex that so greedily laps 
up the invention of the great 
humorist. From artisans of 
soft-soap you have indeed be- 
come artists. To you we owe 
those delightful multitudes of 
spoilt men who sulk or sniff or 
shoulder their pretentious way 
through society. Yes, your pro- 
duct! If society consisted only 
of men it would be quite sin- 
cere, even if rather brutal, and 
as for soft-soap, it wouldn’t 
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exist. It would be interesting 
to know the sex of that his- 
torical serpent in the Garden 
of Eden! A man, if he ever 
soft-soaps another man, does it 
for a definite object and hardly 
realises his own insincerity, but 
a woman—well, it is a woman’s 
religion to make a man think 
her charming, and I am afraid 
—desperately afraid—that she 
does this most successfully when 
she makes him talk about him- 
self. Women, poor things, are 
like the heathen: first they 
create an idol, sometimes out 
of very common clay it is to be 
feared, and then they proceed 
to worship it. 

How often does a man turn 
over in his mind what subject 
of conversation the woman will 
talk about best with whom 
accident has thrown him to- 
gether, especially if she be 
plain and shy? Now, what 
about women, on the other 
hand? Why, a man must be 
a great idiot indeed if he does 
not find some woman to coo 
little nothings at him ; to lead 
him tenderly out of narrow, 
monosyllabic paths into the 
glowing buttercup and dan- 
delion fields of conversation 
where he can gambol joyfully. 
“T came out strong, by Jove!” 
he congratulates himself proud- 
ly as they separate, and the 
goose never realises, as he sup- 
ports himself against his usual 
wall and stares vacantly at the 
crowd, that the beguiling young 
thing, who smiled up at him 
like a rising sun, laboured with 
him with an energy which 
would have appalled a coal- 
heaver. Now, would a man 
fatigue himself as much to 
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chatter with an empty-headed 
unattractive girl? Hand on 
heart, gentlemen, confess! 

I think it was Thackeray 
who said that any woman not 
disfigured with a hump might 
marry any man. It is pre- 
sumption to contradict the 
immortal master, but I don’t 
believe it. Rather do I believe 
the words of wisdom of our old 
family cook. She finished a 
dissertation on matrimony with 
the following profound reflec- 
tions :— 

“Women ain’t so particular 
as men. There ain't a man 
but’ll find some woman to have 
him! If every woman could 
get a man, there wouldn’t be so 
many, old maids, Down to our 
village there was a man who 
hadn’t any arms or legs, but, 
goodness me! even he got a wife. 
She came to call with him one 
day, and she’d fixed up a soap- 
box on wheels and was draw- 
ing him along as comfy as you 
please, and she never made a 
cent out of him, for he wa’ant 
a freak. Now I'd just like to 
see a man up and do that for a 
woman, I guess! No, women 
ain’t so particular.” 

Surely it holds good in 
society. If we don’t drag 
around a gentleman without 
the usual complement of arms 
and legs, we more often than 
not support a gentleman with- 
out brains or manners, and we 
make him more insufferable 
than he naturally is by giving 
him a false valuation, in which 
he proceeds at once to believe, 
because, if there is one thing 
the stupidest. man can do, it is, 
he can get conceited. Indeed 
the weaker sex has much to 
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answer for, for she has created 
the twentieth century man, 
who would, I do believe, be 
a dear if only the women would 
leave him alone. 

However, it is not only men 
women soft-soap—they soft- 
soap each other as well. The 
motives are twofold. Some- 
times the wielder of the bucket 
has an axe to grind, or she likes 
to be popular at a cheap price. 
She always says something 
agreeable, and it is indeed a 
steel-clad heart that can resist. 
How feel anything but friendly 
when a dear feminine gusher 
declares that you have the 
loveliest clothes, the most 
wonderful brains, the bright- 
est eyes, the most agreeable 
husband, and the best cook in 
the world. The chances are 
that you hated her as she 
swam up and favoured your 
unyielding hand with cordial 
pumping; but she thought— 
no, she didn’t think, the pro- 
cess is automatic, she merely 
dropped a penny in the slot of 
your evident antagonism on 
the chance of its possibly re- 
sulting in a cool invitation to 
call, a crush tea or a lunch: 
nothing is to be despised, for 
you never can tell! 

When a woman decides to 
say something real nice she 
stops at nothing. She even 
sacrifices her dearest and 
nearest. 

“How is that handsome 
brilliant boy of yours?” a de- 
voted mother asked me the 
other day. “How I wish my 
Jack were like him! But he’s 
only just a dear, good, ordinary 
boy who’ll never set the Thames 
on fire; well, we can’t all be 
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the mother of a genius!” Now, 
could I do anything else than 
invite that truly discriminating 
woman to lunch? 

As I said before, it is some 
people’s mission to draw others 
out. Some take everything 
hard, among other things, 
society. They hate to be 
among their kind, but they 
hate just as much the dignity 
of solitude, so they compromise 
matters by going about as dull 
and dreary as graven images 
surrounded by a private at- 
mosphere of frost. Then there 
are the adaptable ones who 
talk and laugh, while down in 
their souls they are bored to 
death. But never mind about 
being bored, the crime is to 
look bored. Adaptability is 
distinctly not an English 
national trait, rather is it 
American, the race made up 
of all races, and for this reason 
American society is, even if 
only on the surface,—and who 
in society ever gets below the 
surface ?—more amusing than 
English society. 

Oh, the heavenly rest and 
comfort when you pause ex- 
hausted after having pumped 
at a perfectly empty human 
being to find the process ap- 
plied to yourself, and after all 
you do respond. 

I was struck by it the other 
day when, in a roomful of Eng- 
lish people who had been talked 
to and trotted out and made to 
show their best paces each in 
his own little field, there came 
to the charming, but exhausted, 


- hostess a Frenchman who pro- 


ceeded to draw her out. The 
sweet restfulness of it! She 
had not to originate a single 
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idea, and I am perfectly sure 
that every other man in the 
room was holding forth on 
some subject originated by the 
woman he was talking to: he 
was likely to talk till he had 
run down, and then she would 
have to wind him up with a 
new subject. If she didn’t he’d 
go away and leave her morti- 
fied and alone, and a woman 
can stand being bored, but she 
can’t stand looking deserted. 
I remember a lovely woman 
telling me all about it once. 

“The reason I am so popu- 
lar,” she said frankly, “is be- 
cause I flatter the men to the 
top of their bent. Vanity and 
love make the world go round, 
—vanity first and love a long 
way after. Nothing else. 

‘Tell a woman she is perfect 
and she doubts you—some- 
times. But tell a man that 
(one can in all sorts of ways), 
why, he only thinks it is his 
due — possibly he will think 
you are clever. Most men are 
stupid—I don’t mean their 
working brains, their bread- 
and- butter brains, but their 
society brains. They swallow 
anything you tell them. They 
originate everything in this 
blessed world but —conversa- 
tion. 

“If a man converses he dis- 
courses and he improves your 
mind. Now you don’t always 
want to have your mind im- 
proved. I don’t say he doesn’t 
know how to make love; but 
that doesn’t count, for, after all, 
making love is, often as not, 
silence &@ deux. So if he isn’t 
improving your mind or mak- 
ing love he is stranded, and 
that is where we women come 
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in. I don’t want my mind 
improved at an afternoon tea, 
nor do I wish to be made love 
to over an uninspiring biscuit, 
and I should feel eternally dis- 
graced if either of us looked 
bored; so I give him leading 
questions like sugar-plums, and 
while he nibbles away at each 
in turn till he has sucked it up, 
I have learnt to look at him 
with all my eyes—a kind of 
subdued rapture which I adjust 
according to the man, and then 
I detach my mind and consider 
what the clever stupid can talk 
about next. It isn’t necessary 
to do anything but to smile, 
especially if you have nice 
teeth, as he does all the talk- 
ing; but he'll think you are 
the cleverest woman going. 
Possibly you are, only he 
doesn’t really know how clever 
you are! There are some 
women you have to treat in 
the same way, and they are 
either very distinguished and 
spoilt or they are very influen- 
tial, or they have missions ; but 
it’s always a bore, and unless 
you are ‘on the make ’—a very 
ill-bred expression, I think— 
it’s tiresome and doesn’t pay. 
I don’t mind being bored for 
the sake of a man, but I really 
won’t be bored for the sake of a 
woman. But, my dear, it is 
very fatiguing at best, and no 
wonder the women crowd into 
retreats and nervine asylums. 
It isn’t the pace that kills, but 
the unearthly dulness. After I 
have talked to half a dozen 
men for whom I make conver- 
sation I go home to bed, and 
the vitality I have left wouldn't 
be enough for an able-bodied 
worm. 
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“Do I ever find a man who 
is interested in me if he is not 
in love with me? Never. Yes, 
if he is in love with me! That’s 
another story. Then every- 
thing about me interests him, 
but, perhaps, even then only 
because I am his temporary 
ideal. I daresay it’s only 
another form of selfishness, 
bless him! The stupidity of 
men! That’s the reason they 
are so fatuous; they don’t under- 
stand! Find me the man who 
isn’t under the impression that 
some woman is hopelessly in 
love with him, and only because 
she has taken such pains to 
smile and coo at him, which 
she generally does to keep her 
hand in: any man is to her an 
instrument on which she, as an 
artist, finds it serviceable to 
play a few scales. To call men 


the ruling sex,”—and my friend 


laughed till I saw every one of 
her beautiful teeth,—‘‘they are 
the ruled sex, and they get mar- 
ried by the women who want 
them most.” 

She evidently agreed with 
Thackeray: I don’t, as I ex- 
plained before. 

“My dear, how many an 
innocent young thing has said 
‘Yes’ when ‘he’ has had no 
earthly intention of asking for 
anything —certainly not for 
her dear little hand. 

“*May I?’ was possibly all 
he said, but he looked three 
thrilling volumes. ‘ Yes,’ she 
whispered innocently, ‘but do 
first ask papa.’ How can he 
explain to her that the question 
trembling on his lips was 
whether he should bring her 
a@ lemon-squash or a straw- 
berry-ice. He asked papa and 
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they lived happily ever after, 
and it answered just as well. 
Now what I wonder,” she 
concluded, “is, which is the 
stupider—he or she?” 

One hasn’t time to soft-soap 
one’s relatives. For its suc- 
cessful use there is required a 
certain exhilaration of spirits 
which familiarity does not en- 
courage. It is more easy to 
be charming to one’s acquaint- 
ances or intimate enemies than 
to the bosom of one’s family. 
One can be kinder to one’s own, 
but more charming to the out- 
side world, alas! A woman 
doesn’t go on for ever coquet- 
ting with her husband—it is a 
pity, but it’s true. Perhaps if 
it were less true there would be 
fewer divorces. When, in the 
happy past, your husband was 
your lover and he looked at 
you with adoring eyes, why, 
then you could be charming,— 
at least for a few hours, be- 
cause to be charming longer 
gets on one’s nerves. Later, 
when you are married and he 
won’t get up in the morning, 
and you say to him severely, 
“Samuel, are you never going 
to get up? It’s nine o’clock, 
and cook says she'll give notice, 
for she can’t and she won’t live 
in such a late family,” and your 
Samuel grunts, turns over, and 
hurriedly takes forty more 
winks, how can you possibly 
just then be charming? Nor 
can you murmur to your 
Samuel that he is the most 
interesting man you ever met, 
and that his brain is superior 
to all other brains. - He doesn’t 
care a rap what you think 
about his brains, and hed 
much rather you wouldn’t 
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bother him but go downstairs ; 
and so you do go downstairs 
in that very unbecoming frock 
of your pre-married days in 
which you wouldn’t have had 
him see you for worlds. But 
now it has come again to the 
fore, ever since the time Samuel 
said pleasantly — he certainly 
has no talent for soft-soap— 
that after people have been 
married a year neither knows 
how the other looks. This 
from your Samuel, for whose 
sake you ran up an awful 
dressmaker’s bill in other days. 
So you unearth your hideous 
frock with a desperate sigh. 

But you always know how 
your Samuel looks, and when 
he wears an unbecoming neck- 
tie you grieve and nag and 
give him no peace. Perhaps 
it were well, after all, if a bit 
of soft-soap could be bottled 
up during courting-time and 
labelled “To be used after 
marriage.” 

When men soft-soap men it 
is in devious ways. One of the 
most subtle, if you are a little 
man and you wish to flatter a 
great man, is to disagree with 
him. He is much impressed by 
your independence, and he is 
sorry for you too, because you 
own up to your awful presump- 
tion, and by inference you can 
soft-soap him up and down just 
as they whitewash a wooden 
fence ; and he says he likes your 
independence, and he shakes 
hands with you and knows you 
the next time you meet, and 
calls you “My independent 
young friend,” and invites you 
to luncheon. Now, had you 
agreed with every word he said 
you would have been only one 
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of the usual job-lot of admirers, 
and he wouldn’t have remem- 
bered you from Adam. 

Of course you have to admin- 
ister disagreement with great 
caution, because when a man 
reaches the highest eminence 
there is nothing that makes 
him so mad as contradiction. 
I believe the first sign of real 
greatness shows itself when 
you decline to be contradicted. 
If, as it is stated, Lord Beacons- 
field never contradicted his 
Queen, then did he well deserve 
her most loyal friendship. The 
bliss of never being contra- 
dicted ! for that alone it is worth 
being a queen: but of course 
that is essentially a royal pre- 
rogative. I am told that there 
are people who by the exercise 
of this great negative gift have 
worked their way up from 
being quite modest members 
of society until they are now 
shining social lights. 

Tell a man how great he is 
and will he come to tea, for there 
are crowds dying to meet him ; 
why, of course he will come. I 
have never yet met a really 
celebrated recluse. I’ve known 
heaps of recluses who professed 
to like solitude, but only in 
a crowd, but I’ve never known 
one, however famous, who chose 
to exile himself in a desert 
island without the morning 
paper. 

It is said of a famous poet, 
whose footsteps were much 
dogged by the enterprising 
tourist, that he complained 
bitterly and wrathfully of his 
inability to have even his own 
privacy, but that his bitterness 
and wrath were as nothing to 
what he felt when the blame- 
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less tripper was discovered to 
be paying no attention to him 
whatever. I wonder if this 
innocent form of soft-soap is 
out of fashion, or are the poets 
less great? I have heard how 
pious pilgrims wandered to the 
old Colonial house in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where 
Longfellow lived, and looked 
with awe at his front windows. 
Did not pilgrims by the car- 
load go to Concord to catch a 
glimpse of the great Emerson, 
while they leaned reverently 
across the philosopher’s white 
picket-fence? The poets of the 
past were accustomed to this 
innocent worship ; what about 
the poets of to-day? Do they 
also walk along the streets 
haughtily (like the illustrious 
Mr and Mrs Crummles) whilst 
admiring passers-by stop and 
say with bated breath, “ This 
is the great Smith!” or is that 
involuntary form of flattery 
out of fashion, or haven’t the 
new poets grown up yet? Per- 
haps an ardent admirer might 
suggest Miss Marie Corelli as 
one to whom the twentieth- 
century pilgrim makes pilgrim- 
ages; but that isn’t fair, for 
how can any one distinguish 
her pilgrims from Shakespeare’s 
pilgrims? Pilgrims are not 
labelled like trunks. I hardly 
venture to say so, but it seems 
to me that in this Miss Corelli 
has taken an unfair advantage 
of Shakespeare and the other 
poets. 

There is nothing so demo- 
cratic as true greatness, and 
this is a democratic age, and 
everybody exhibits to the pub- 
lic, We are either a great 
orator or we loop the loop, or 
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we are a transcendent poet, 
or we walk from Cheapside 
to the Marble Arch on a 
wager. But do we do all 
these great things alone, un- 
seen or unheard of by the 
world? No, we don’t! Not 
a bit of it. It is not praise 
we want—we want more. We 
clamour for soft-soap, we de- 
mand it at the point of the 
bayonet. 

It is an age of coarse effects, 
an age of advertisement. A 
poet could not conscientiously 
sing now about a rose left to 
bloom unseen, for excursion 
trains would be sure to be 
arranged there at reduced 
rates, It is a confidential 
age, and we demand a con- 
fidant as much as a matter 
of course as the heroine of 
the old-fashioned Italian opera, 
—in fact we demand the 
undivided attention of the 
whole world. We sing our 
songs and listen greedily for 
the applause of the gallery ; 
we meet with domestic mis- 
fortune and we weep on the 
bosom of the divorce court, and 
the daily papers weep with us. 
We do not do good by stealth, 
but rather in such a way that 
we get a baronetcy or a dec- 
oration; so when you see a 
man all tinkley with little stars 
and things, you will know that 
he is always a very great 
and charitable man indeed, and 
charity is not only alms be- 
stowed on the poor. It is the 
beauty of charity that it is not 
bigoted. 

We put our breaking hearts 
under a microscope and make 
copy out of them and money 
and notoriety,—and notoriety 
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in these days pays much 
better than mere celebrity, 
and what therefore so fitting 
a tribute to notoriety as soft- 
soap? Ah me! it is enough 
to make the cat laugh! I 
really have never understood 
this curious fact in natural 
history, though I know how 
hard it is to make a cat 
laugh: this whole morning I 
spent trying to make Mr Boxer 
laugh (Mr Boxer being the 
purry commander-in-chief of 
our mouse-holes), and did not 
succeed, 

Our modern world is a hip- 
podrome, and we demand hip- 
podrome effect and thunders 
of applause, because ordinary 
applause cannot be heard. 
Watch the next painted face 
you see, and observe how 
familiarity with the process 
has coarsened it. I have no 
objection to paint if it is well 
done. It is a woman’s duty 
to look her best; and if paint 
makes her more beautiful, let 
her put it on—but, I implore, 
not with the trowel. 

The other night I was at a 
great unbecoming function, but 
then all great functions are un- 
becoming by reason of the 
presence of woman’s arch- 
enemy—electricity. I am quite 
sure that the first electrician 
was not only deplorably ignor- 
ant of the social virtues of 
soft-soap, but he was, besides, 
a jilted and misanthropic old 
bachelor who avenged his 
wrongs by harnessing elec- 
tricity to a lamp, and cynically 
rejoiced when, for the first 
time, he turned its cruel light 
on the wrinkles, the hair-dye, 
and the dull jaded-eyes of 
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Society, and changed the pink 
of art into an unconvincing 
blue. , 

It was on that same occasion 
that I became deeply impressed 
by the tiara of Great Britain, 
which, I am told, is a National 
Institution, worn by the Aged 
instead of caps, only caps are 
much more comfortable. I also 
discovered that it need have 
nothing in common with the 
rest of the toilet; at any rate 
one worthy lady so adorned 
had a little breakfast - shawl 
about her shoulders. 

If it is true that the ladies 
of the United States have 
recently plucked up enough 
courage to adopt the tiara of 
Great Britain, and should any 
one perhaps insinuate that this 
is inconsistent with austere re- 
publican principles, a sufficient 
and crushing reply is that in 
America every woman is a 
“lady,” and every “lady” is 
@ queen. 

To return to her of the tiara 
and the breakfast-shawl. I 
did wonder what illusion she 
laboured under when she fast- 
ened that diamond structure to 
the thin bandeaux of her faded 
hair, where it swayed insecure- 
ly. Did some one send the poor 
soul away from home and tell 
her she looked lovely, and as 
she trundled off in her brougham 
did fifty years slide temporarily 
from her old shoulders? After 
all, soft-soap has its virtues ; it 
is just the thing for the aged! 

What are illusions but soft- 
soap self-administered, and 
what would life be without 
illusions? Show me the heroic 
soul who can look into a mirror 
and who sees what she really 
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sees! O self-administered soft- 
soap, what does she really see? 

Upon my word, I have come 
to the conclusion that a certain 
measure of soft-soap is not only 
a social necessity, it is more, it 
is a social duty; only I would 
like to offer a plea, just a little 
plea, for a fair division of 
labour! It is so hard always 
to say delightful things, especi- 
ally if you don’t mean them: it 
is being a thirsty Ganymede at 
the feast of the gods! 

O, great humorist of soft- 
soap, you made two mistakes 
when you invented your won- 
derful lubricator of social inter- 
course: not only, like patent 
medicine, does the dose require 
to be constantly increased, but 
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you forgot to insist on what is 
most vital—a periodic change 
of parts. 

My plea is that the soft- 
soaped one should occasionally 
be obliged to step down from 
his pedestal and turn his own 
insincere admiration, his sur- 
face enthusiasm, and the count- 
less and well-meant lies with 
which he helps to make the 
existence of the soft-soaped so 
pleasant, upon that unwearied 
and energetic prevaricator, 


whose mission it is to praise, 
no matter how untruthfully. 

Yes, even “little tin gods on 
wheels” should be made to step 
down from high Olympus and, 
in turn, serve their thirsting 
and patient Ganymede. 
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THE STORY OF CAWNPORE. 


BY THE WARDEN OF WADHAM COLLEGE. 


IN February 1901 the writer 
and his daughter, led by a 
feeling of “natural piety,” 
made a pilgrimage to Cawn- 
pore. It is a place full of 
glorious yet painful associa- 
tions to every British subject ; 
but to us of the deepest and 
most melancholy interest, for 
there were lost the writer’s two 
elder brothers, young soldiers 
who did their duty in that fiery 
trial of courage and endurance. 
He has in his possession letters 
written by them, among the 
last that left Cawnpore, in 
May 1857, when mutiny was 
in the air, had broken out at 
Meerut, and was daily expected 
at Cawnpore by those at least 
whose eyes were not closed in 
that disastrous confidence in 
Sepoy loyalty which is the 
most tragic of all the tragic 
aspects of the Indian Mutiny. 
He has conversed with one of 
the survivors—two only now 
remain — General Mowbray 
Thomson, and has heard from 
him some, not many, details 
other than those recorded in 
his book. It is bold to write 
about Cawnpore after Sir 
George Trevelyan; still bolder 
to write after Mowbray Thom- 
son, whose plain soldierlike 
narrative is even more impress- 
ive and pathetic than that of 
Macaulay’s brilliant nephew. 
But I am not attempting more 
than to tell very briefly the 
story of Cawnpore, and record 
the impressions of “one day 
spent there forty-four years 


after the date of the great 
siege. It may be called that, 
for greatness depends not on 
size or numbers, or even on 
military importance. The de- 
fence of Cawnpore was the 
least fortunate, but not the 
least heroic, episode of the 
Mutiny: the defenders were 
hopelessly outnumbered, de- 
ceived rather than conquered, 
and in the end, all but four of 
them, destroyed. They failed ; 
but it is the habit of their 
countrymen to take more ac- 
count of patience and heroism 
than of success, a habit which 
they have not lost. Tennyson, 
with a poet’s instinct, chose 
Lucknow, and not Cawnpore, 
as the subject of his poem on 
the Mutiny, for there are things 
too pitiful and sacred to be 
described in beautiful verses, 
at least to Englishmen, who do 
not “wear their hearts on their 
sleeves.” 

Any one can read in Tre- 
velyan’s or in Mowbray Thom- 
son’s narrative how Dhoondoo 
Punth, whom we know as 
Nana Sahib, the adopted son 
of Bajee Rao, Peishwa of 
Poonah, and the last of the 
Mahratta kings, claimed, when 
his father died in 1851, the 
continuance of the pension 
granted to him by the East 
India Company : how the claim 
was disallowed, to the bitter 
indignation of the Nana and 
many others, for thereby the 
adoption was vitiated, and the 
soul of Bajee Rao was, “ accord- 
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ing to the belief of his country- 
men, consigned to eternal dam- 
nation.” How difficult it is for 
East and West to understand 
each other. To Nana Sahib 
the refusal seemed to be a 
breach of faith and a cruel 
insult: to the authorities in 
Calcutta it seemed to be dic- 
tated by the plainest common- 
sense and justice. But to 
govern Orientals, at least the 
Indian Orientals of fifty years 
ago, with rigid common-sense 
and abstract justice of the 
British type, was like putting 
Lycurgus in charge of a 
nursery, or using a steam- 
roller on a garden lawn. Nana 
Sahib appealed to Leadenhall 
Street, and sent to London as 
his agent Azimoolah Khan, his 
dme damnée, to quote Tre- 
velyan’s epithet. The descrip- 


tions given of this scoundrel 
seem to the writer, on @ priori 


grounds, almost fabulous, and 
need more confirmation than 
they had received. He is said 
to have “begun life as a kit- 
mutgar, or footman, in an 
Anglo-Indian family, to have 
acquired a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the English and 
French languages, and subse- 
sequently to have become a 
teacher in the Government 
school at Cawnpore, where he 
attracted the notice of the 
Nana.” “He arrived in Lon- 
don during the height of the 
season of 1854, and was wel- 
comed with open arms by that 
portion of society which makes 
no inquiries into the anteced- 
ents of an aspirant to its 
favour, provided he be not a 
fellow - countryman, or Christ- 
ian.” “The ladies voted him 
charming, and he seemed to 
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them as fine a gentleman as 
the Prime Minister of Nepaul, 
or the Maharaja of the Pun- 
jaub.” Among his possessions, 
when he had fied from Bithoor, 
“our soldiers discovered letters 
from more than one titled 
lady couched in terms of the 
most courteous friendship.” 
Strange things happen in Lon- 
don society, and in some sec- 
tions of it all things are pos- 
sible. But Colonel Newcome 
detected Rummun Lol, and 
Azimoolah must have met more 
than one Colonel Newcome in 
that London season. Let those 
who choose believe legends 
which might easily gather 
round the most able, ruthless, 
and plausible of the villains 
in the Nana’s company. What- 
ever may have been the social 
triumphs of the ex-kitmutgar 
in London drawing-rooms, he 
failed to touch the hearts of 
directors in Leadenhall Street. 
He returned to India, taking 
Constantinople on his way, in 
the last month of 1854, the 
darkest period of the Crimean 
war, and brought to his mas- 
ter news of his failure, and 
apparent confirmation of the 
rumours already current in 
India that England was decay- 
ing and losing her high place 
among the Powers of Europe. 
During the two and a half 
years between the return of 
Azimoolah and the beginning 
of the Mutiny these rumours 
had taken definite shapes, 
grotesque enough. It was be- 
lieved in the bazaars that 
Russia had conquered England 
and annexed it; that Queen 
Victoria had fled, and taken 
refuge in the palace of the 
Governor-General. 
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There have been many specu- 
lations about the cause of the 
great Mutiny. It is well to 
remember that cause means the 
sum of the conditions which 
produce a phenomenon. The 
portentous phenomena of the 
French Revolution and _ the 
Indian Mutiny were the results 
of many causes or conditions 
working together. Each writer 
offers an explanation of his own, 
true, more or less, but inade- 
quate. The Mutiny was “bound 
to come” by the inexorable law 
which links together causes and 
effects. The fewness of British 
troops ; the absence from the 
native regiments of their Brit- 
ish officers, employed in doing 
civilian’s work, and the conse- 
quent laxity of discipline; the 
intrusting of the guas to native 
artillerymen ; the annexation 
of Oude, Sattarah, Nagpore, 
and Jahnsi on the principle of 
“right of lapse” to the British 
Government in default of legit- 
imate male heirs, the exercise 
of which right made every in- 
dependent prince or noble or 
large landowner feel himself to 
be possibly only a life-tenant of 
his possessions; the belief in 
the decadence of England ; the 
welcome prophecy of the end 
of the British raj on the cen- 
tenary of Plassey ; the issue of 
the greased cartridges, which 
was more than a mere pretext 
for mutiny, for it meant to the 
Hindoo loss of caste, and to 
Hindoo and Mohammedan alike 
wholesale conversion to Chris- 
tianity,—these were the causes, 
or some of the causes, of the 
Indian Mutiny. It was well 
called by the natives a“ sheep’s” 
mutiny ; and well for, us that 
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it was a movement of terror and 
confusion and perplexity. The 
mutineers were sheep without 
a shepherd, for they had no 
leader of the genius and com- 
manding character necessary 
to drive the British out of 
India; no Cromwell; no Mira- 
beau, though they had plenty 
of Couthons and Barréres. 

The Nana dissembled his re- 
sentment and waited events. 
Meanwhile he entertained the 
officers of the Cawnpore garrison 
and the leading civilians with 
lavish hospitality in his palace 
at Bithoor. For the men he 
provided shooting in abundance, 
and other sports which English- 
men love; for their wives and 
daughters he provided picnics 
and dances, in the last of which 
he did not share, for to dance 
would not have become a Ma- 
haraja. He seems to have 
possessed much bonhommie, and 
to have had real liking for some 
of the young men,— 


‘*Qne may smile, and smile, and be a 
villain ” 


—or only half a villain; for 
the Nana lacked the ruthless 
ferocity and malice of Azi- 


moolah Khan. One wonders 
whether, in the March or April 
before the Mutiny began, coming 
events cast their shadow on his 
mind, and he thought dimly of 
another battue, not of birds or 
beasts, but of men, to which 
he would invite his guests; or 
of ladies in quite other than 
ball costume marched before 
him to the Beebeegur— the 
“House of the Ladies,” not for 
festive purposes. His guests 
had no such thoughts; among 
the younger of them he was 
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thought, as I remember a letter 
told us, “a good fellow and 
awfully hospitable ”—awfully, 
indeed ; the hospitality of the 
Macbeths to Duncan; the wel- 
come of Clytemnestra to Aga- 
memnon. 

On May 10 mutiny declared 
itself at Meerut, and on May 
14 intelligence of the outbreak 
reached Cawnpore. The officer 
in command there was Sir 
Hugh Wheeler, a veteran of 
seventy-five years of age: he 
is described by Mowbray Thom- 
son as “determined, self-pos- 
sessed, and fearless of danger.” 
“He worshipped his sepoys,” 
and trusted them with in- 
fatuated confidence, a con- 
fidence shared by few of those 
under his command. Letters 
written from Cawnpore in the 
last fortnight of May show 
that the youngest subalterns 
judged better than their gen- 
eral: they slept in the lines, and 
probably saw and heard what 
he did not, but made light of 
their danger in order to comfort 
friends at home. The letters 
of Colonel Ewart and his wife; 
quoted by Mowbray Thomson 
and Trevelyan, are good to 
read,—the brave, tender, un- 
selfish words of a noble man 
and a noble woman, sustained 
by a strength not all their own, 
in the near prospect of “ battle, 
murder, and sudden death.” 

On June 6 combatants were 
hurried into the intrenchments 
in which the women and chil- 
dren had been placed some days 
before, and the siege began: it 
ended on June 26, the massacre 
took place on June 27. Three 
weeks of cruel suspense—three 
weeks of suffering and stubborn 
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defence—almost another three 
weeks of imprisonment and 
humiliation endured by those 
who were spared on June 27, 
and butchered on the 16th of 
July ; for the least fortunate a 
two months’ agony—that is the 
story of Cawnpore. 

On a splendid morning—like 
a@ sunny morning in June at 
home—we drove to the in- 
trenchments, which lie about a 
mile and a half south-east of 
the city of Cawnpore. The 
guide whom we took with us 
was a Lucknow veteran, an 
Irishman, genial and imagina- 
tive. He had heard, or thought 
he had heard, what he told us, 
from one of the survivors, 
Private Murphy, of 53rd B.N.L, 
and added details of his own, 
gathered from many sources, 
not all of them trustworthy. 
We hardly listened to him when 
he began his oft-repeated story, 
but let him run on, interposing 
here and there a question as 
to the position of the treasury 
and magazine, the barracks and 
the intrenchments, which seemed 
to show more than tourists’ or- 
dinary knowledge. We were 
indeed in no mood for conversa- 
tion. He had an Irishman’s 
quick wit, and when he heard 
that one of his auditors was a 
niece and the other a brother 
of two “ who had been in it,” as 
he said, his manner changed, 
and he became quiet and self- 
restrained; for he had, like 
almost every Irishman, the 
instincts of a gentleman. We 
drew up on the edge of a large 
brown plain, and leaving the 
road, walked northward a few 
hundred yards to a well—the 
well in which they buried their 
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dead at night during the siege, 
—now railed in, and marked by 
a memorial, like the other well 
where the women and children 
were buried, in a way, but not by 
their own countrymen, nor with 
any words taken from our order 
for the burial of the dead. 
From where we stood we 
could discern the dim outlines 
of the intrenchment about 200 
yards distant. It was in the 
form of a square of 200 by 200 
yards, outlined by a low hedge 
of shrubs like privet, and here 
and there by the crumbling 
remains of the mud wall four 
feet high; now, like the 
shallow trench behind it, over- 
grown with brown withered 
grass. Sir Hugh Wheeler had 
enclosed within it the Dragoon 
Hospital, consisting of two 
single - storied buildings of 
thin brickwork, one thatched, 
the other roofed with masonry, 
neither of them strong enough 
to resist for more than a few 


days the heavy cannonading to 
which they were exposed. They 
were the only shelter for the 
wounded and the women and 
children, and were soon de- 
stroyed. 

The writer has no knowledge 


of fortification or military 
science; but it needed only 
common-sense to see that the 
position would not have been 
tenable for a day had the sepoys 
been brave enough to rush it. 
The Dragoon Hospital stood 
nearly in the centre of a large 
and open plain, “flat with the 
flatness of Bengal”: guns could 
be planted conveniently on all 
sides of it, and at any distance 
from it, and, as it turned out 
when the magazine, full of 
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ammunition and heavy artillery, 
fell into the hands of the mu- 
tineers, in any numbers. Had 
the enemy made the most of 
their artillery there would have 
been little need for “rushing.” 
To the south-west of the in- 
trenchments lay the key of the 
position: there stood a range 
of half -completed barracks, 
seven in number, about 50 
yards apart from each other, 
and each 200 feet in length. 
Three of them, marked 2, 3, 4 in 
Mowbray Thomson’s plan, were 
specially important to take or 
keep: if the enemy could enter 
and hold them, the destruction 
of the English would be sure 
and swift. No. 4 was held by 
sixteen civil engineers, under 
the command of Captain Jen- 
kins, who fought with unflinch- 
ing courage and great skill, for 
engineers know how to judge 
distance, and Anglo - Indians 
how to shoot. They shot so 
well that in a few days they 
were left almost unmolested. 
No. 3 was unoccupied; close 
to it was the well in which the 
dead were buried. It was on 
No. 2 that the sepoys concen- 
trated their attention : it is well 
called by Trevelyan “the Houg- 
omont of Cawnpore,” for the 
loss of it would have been the 
loss of everything, standing as 
it did but 200 yards from the 
south-west angle of the in- 
trenchment. It was held by 
Captain Mowbray Thomson, 
who had with him Ensign 
Henderson (one of the writer’s 
brothers) and fifteen men, “five 
or six of the Madras Fusiliers, 
two platelayers from the rail- 
way works, and some men of 
the 84th (Queen’s) Regiment.” 
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This first instalment was soon 
disabied, and the little garrison 
neede! constant reinforcement, 
for death and heat and want 
of sleep made frequent changes 
necessary. But its patience 
and cheerful courage remained 
unchanged. “ How furious was 
the strife may be gathered from 
the fact that, though only 
seventeen in number, they had 
a surgeon to themselves, who 
never lacked full employment.” 
Mowbray Thomson writes: 
“The orders given to us were 
not to surrender with our lives, 
and we did our best to obey 
them, though it was only by an 
amount of fatigue which in the 
retrospect now seems scarcely 
possible to have been a fact, 
and by the perpetration of 
wholesale carnage which noth- 
ing could have justified in 
us but the instinct of self- 
preservation, and, I trust, the 
equally strong determination to 
shelter the women and children 
to the latest moment.” This 
gallant, modest, and humane 
soldier, and Captain Moore of 
the 32nd Queen’s and Lieu- 
tenant Delafosse, were perhaps 
the heroes of the siege, in which 
all were heroes save one—the 
only one for whom Mowbray 
Thomson has a word of con- 
demnation: for all the rest, 
except himself, he has no words 
but of ungrudging praise. 

The life of the defenders of 
the barrack was varied in many 
ways. When the sepoys, with 


incredible stupidity, suspended 
their attack, and slept at mid- 
day or plundered and revelled 
in Cawnpore, it was possible 
for two or three of the detach- 
ment to cross over into the in- 
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trenchment and do their best 
to cheer the women and chil- 
dren by talking of the relief 
which was sure to come soon 
from Allahabad or Lucknow: 
to play with the children while 
their mothers slept, and to 
make themselves “generally 
useful,” in ways unfamiliar to 
English gentlemen or English 
soldiers, by performing tasks 
requiring the tenderness and 
delicacy of a woman. The 
writer has heard from Mow- 
bray Thomson how his com- 
rades with a happy, perhaps 
forced, frivolity, as some would 
call it, fought against depress- 
ion and anxiety; how a bet- 
ting-book was kept, in which 
strange bets were recorded, 
stranger, though less varied, 
than the most grim of those 
entered by Fox or Selwyn in 
the betting-book at Brooks's. 
Supplies of ammunition for 
the barrack were obtained 
from the intrenchment by 
volunteers, who had to run 
the gantlet under the fire of 
sepoys stationed in barrack 
No. 1; bets were made on 
the chances of being killed or 
wounded, settlement being de- 
ferred to a time which never 
came. Heroism, like other 
deep and serious feelings, 
often wears disguises. But 
there was sterner work to 
do than betting, or soothing 
a frightened child. Sometimes 
the sepoys pressed the defenders 
hard, and to their delight came 
to close quarters; or had to be 
cleared out of the adjacent 
barracks when they threatened 
to storm the position. But 
hand-to-hand encounters were 
not frequent, for the mutineers 
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wisely judged it needless to 
cross bayonets with the exas- 
perated sahibs ; heat and thirst 
and sleepless nights would do 
what had to be done. They 
were not cowards, these Pan- 
dies; they could fight stub- 
bornly and bravely under the 
command of the Feringhees, but 
fighting against them was a 
different thing. The instinct 
of military discipline, the in- 
grained habit of submission, 
and in some cases strong per- 
sonal affection for their officers, 
made the sepoys slack or un- 
willing to hasten the end which 
was sure to come. 

To speak of “strong personal 
affection for their officers” is 
not exaggeration. The sepoys, 
when they came to themselves, 
“attributed the Mutiny to the 
hawa, an invisible influence 
exercised over them by the 
devil”; and associating, as 
Hindocs do, almost all ca- 
lamities with the wind, called 
the Mutiny “the devil’s wind.” 
They must have meant that it 
was due to madness, to some 
strong delusion under which 
they were instruments of Satan, 
and forgot honour, loyalty, and 
affection. If they had read 
Carlyle, they would have bor- 
rowed some of the phrases by 
which he describes the revolu- 
tion which produced the Sep- 
tember massacres and the 
noyades ; atrocities worse than 
the Cawnpore massacre, for 
“breakings out of Tophet” 
and “mad Sahara waltzes” 
and “swallowings of for- 
mulas” are not unknown in 
Christian countries. We in 
Europe live in glass houses. 

In the Indian Mutiny, what- 
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ever else the sepoys forgot, 
some of them did not forget 
their affection for officers who 
had treated them well. Many 
instances are known of kind- 
ness, loyalty, and self-devotion 
shown by sepoys, villagers, and, 
most of all, by ayahs, which 
equalled, if not surpassed, the 
fidelity to a lost cause of the 
Highlanders in the Forty-five. 
With the marvellous inconsist- 
ency of Orientals, on the morn- 
ing of the massacre some of the 
sepoys, officers’ servants espe- 
cially, lent respectful and 
kindly help to the master 
and mem-sahib, and played 
with the Babas, whom they 
must have known they were 
to murder an _ hour later. 
Yet probably they felt com- 
punctions, for a sepoy is a 
child himself. 

The subaltern in the barrack 
of whom I spoke, some weeks 
before the outbreak at Meerut, 
commanded an escort of treas- 
ure from Banda to Cawnpore. 
Mutiny was already in the air, 
though that was not known at 
Cawnpore, and strong boxes full 
of money were particularly de- 
sirable: only a boy’s life stood 
between his men and the pos- 
session of wealth beyond the 
dreams of sepoy avarice. I 
have before me a letter in 
which he tells how he had 
fallen ill on the march, and 
had been nursed with great 
gentleness and care. Perhaps 
they liked the cheery young 
sahib whose bad Hindustani 
and boyish jokes had beguiled 
@ weary journey. Yet twelve 
weeks later they killed him 
ruthlessly. He may well have 
been “the sahib shot” in the 
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arm—“ the impatient sahib ” of 
whom mention is made in the 
narrative of the fate of those 
“sixty sahibs, twenty-five mem- 
sahibs, and four children” who 
were brought back to Cawn- 
pore in the boat captured at 
Nuzzufgur,—a narrative which, 
as Trevelyan says, “an Eng- 
lishman would willingly tell in 
phrases not his own.” 

We saw, or thought we saw, 
for the remains are difficult to 
identify, barrack No. 2. It was 
quiet and empty now; to us 
hallowed by painful, yet not 
altogether painful, thoughts. 
Leaving it, we walked—a safe 
walk now — to the intrench- 
ment. In it had been gathered 
on June 6, nearly half a cen- 
tury ago, 1000 persons of all 
sorts and conditions—200 Brit- 
ish private soldiers, some of 
them invalided ; 80 or 100 loyal 
sepoys, who rendered service 
during the first week of the 
siege, but, when provisions fell 
short, were sent away, and suc- 
ceeded, some of them, in reach- 
ing their native villages, while 
others perished on the way; 
the officers of the sepoy regi- 
ments with their wives and 
children and native servants; 
civilians of all kinds ; civil ser- 
vants of the East India Com- 
pany, merchants, railway 
officials, and shopkeepers with 
their families, and 300 half- 
caste children belonging to the 
Cawnpore school. For fighting 
purpose there were effective 
about 300—the non-combatants 
numbered about 700. In the 
siege 250, mostly soldiers, were 
killed, or died of disease—how 
many were wounded is not 
known; but for the massacre 
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must have been reserved be- 
tween 600 and 700 men, women, 
and children. These numbers 
are most of them approximate ; 
for as regards this point, as 
well as other points, there is 
naturally some confusion and 
obscurity. Against this hap- 
less company were arrayed, at 
the beginning of the siege, about 
3000 sepoys, consisting of the 
1st, 53rd, and 56th B.N.I.; the 
2nd Cavalry, the most boastful 
and cowardly of all the muti- 
neers; and, more formidable 
enemies, a company of native 
artillerymen. Revolters flocked 
in from Delhi, Jahnsi, and Luck- 
now ; and at last the assailants 
reached the number of 8000. 
We had ten guns, which were 
distributed over the east, south, 
and west sides of the intrench- 
ment; the north side being 
defended by the Redan, an 
earthwork held by Major Vibart 
and hismen. But the batteries 
were none of them “masked or 
fortified in any way,” and the 
fifty-nine artillerymen who 
served them were killed before 
the siege was ended. 

On the morning of the 6th 
of June, when a large party of 
ladies and children were out- 
side the barracks in the in- 
trenchment, the first shot fired 
by the mutineers came from a 
9-pounder planted on the north- 
west: it struck the crest of 
the mud-wall, and glided over 
into the purkah-roofed barrack. 
The shrieks of the women and 
children all through the first 
weary day were heartrending, 
but after that terrible initia- 
tion they learnt silence. 

I quote, with some omissions, 
from Mr Kaye’s ‘History of 
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the Sepoy War in India’ a 
passage in which the sufferings 
and horrors of the siege are 
described with admirable so- 
briety and reticence :— 


“Then commenced a siege, the 
miseries of which to the besieged 
have never been exceeded in the his- 
tory of the world. All the wonted 
terrors of a multitudinous enemy 
without ; of a feeble garrison and 
scant shelter within ; of the burden of 
women and children and sick people, 
with little to am their wants or 
to allay their sufferings, were aggra- 
vated by the burning heat of the 
climate. The June sky was little 
less than a great canopy of fire ; the 
summer breeze was as the blast of a 
furnace. To touch the barrel of a 

un was to recoil as from red-hot 
Iron. It was the season when Euro- 
pean strength and energy are ever 
at their lowest point of depression ; 
when military duty in its mildest 
form taxes the powers of Englishmen 
to the utmost, and English women 
can do little more than sustain life in 
a state of languid repose, in shaded 
apartments, with all appliances at 
hand to moderate the temperature 
and to mitigate the suffering. But 
now, even under the fierce meridian 
sun, this little band of English fighting 
men were ever straining to sustain 
the strenuous activity of constant 
battle against fearful odds; while 
delicate women and fragile children 
were suddenly called to endure dis- 
comforts and privations, with all the 
superadded miseries peculiar to the 
country and the climate, which it 
would have been hard to battle with 
in strong health under their native 
skies. The constant ministrations of 
assiduous servants in the smallest 
things, which are the necessaries of 
English life in India, were now sud- 
denly lost to these helpless ones, and, 
to intensify the wretchedness, the 
rivacy and seclusion so dear to them 
me only remembrances of the 


past.” 

Add to these miseries, thirst, 
sleeplessness, wounds for which, 
after the destruction of the 
building in which the medical 
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instruments were kept, there 
was only the roughest tend- 
ance; add loss of child or hus- 
band, brother or sister, by shell 
or bullet, or by less merciful 
disease, and we may make a 
picture on which it is best not 
to let our imagination dwell, lest 
it wake the primeval savage 
who lurks in every one of us. 
It is better to think of the 
heroism and devotion shown no 
less by the women than by the 
men. The verses quoted so 
often that they have become 
hackneyed, were realised in their 
full meaning by the wounded, 
when “ pain and sickness wrung 
the brow.” Nor did the women 
only nurse: they handed round 
the ammunition, and encouraged 
their defenders, though they 
needed little encouragement. 
Necessity has no laws, and 
when the guns were damaged, 
and the canisters could not be 
driven home, the women gave 
their stockings to be charged 
with shot,—“ a species of cart- 
ridge probably never heard of 
before.” One heroine, the wife 
of a private in the 32nd Queen’s, 
a@ woman of great courage and 
rare physical strength, volun- 
teered, when no man could be 
spared for the purpose, to keep 
guard over eleven sepoy pris- 
oners. They were secured only 
by a rope fastening them wrist 
to wrist, but sat submissive be- 
fore Mrs Widdowson, who was 
armed with a drawn sword, 
which she would have used if 
necessary. Subjects for painters 
are not exhausted ; and a strik- 
ing picture might be made of 
this Amazon, or possible Judith, 
standing by the crouching 
sepoys, When she was relieved; 
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and the prisoners were placed 
under masculine custody, they 
escaped, to the amusement of 
the garrison, and to its relief; 
for prisoners were not wanted, 
and after a few days prisoners 
were not taken, or, if taken, 
were not kept. 

About a week after the siege 
began a dreadful calamity oc- 
curred: the barrack with a 
thatched roof was set on fire 
by a shell. Part of the build- 
ing had been used as a hospital, 
and was filled with sick and 
wounded: they were rescued 
under volleys of musketry and 
heavy cannonading—rescued all 
but two artillerymen. “Not 
one of the surgical instruments 
was saved, and from that time 
the agonies of the wounded 
became most intense, and casu- 
alties were increased in their 
fatality.” The sepoys took ad- 
vantage of their chance and 
delivered an assault, advancing 
to storm Ashe’s battery: he 
was ready for them, that cool 
and intrepid young soldier, and 
allowed them to come within 
sixty or eighty yards of his 9- 
pounders charged with grape, 
and of scores of muskets ready 
loaded for use, six or seven 
for each man, for there were no 
Lee-Metfords then: the attack 
failed, and “in half an hour the 
sepoys left a hundred corpses in 
the open.” 

On the 23rd of June, the 
centenary of Plassey, the last 
assault was made and failed, 
and Nana Sahib changed his 
methods of dealing with the 
indomitable Feringhees: nego- 
tiations were opened, and the 
capitulation was made on the 
26th of June. 
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The low mud wall can still 
be discerned in part; all other 
material traces of the tragedy 
have disappeared, save the well 
and the foundations of the 
Dragoon Hospital. From the 
last we took away (was it 
theft?) a few small fragments, 
and had them mounted by a 
native silversmith in Calcutta, 
whose look was strange, yet 
not difficult to understand, when 
he read the inscription to be 
affixed, “Cawnpore 1857.” 

About the well in the in- 
trenchment many stories are 
told. On it, so our guide in- 
formed us, were trained, with 
the range measured, the guns 
of a sepoy battery, which stood 
idle in the daytime, for scarcely 
ever was water drawn when 
the attempt meant certain death 
and useless sacrifice. But in 
the night, at hours varied to 
perplex the enemy, some volun- 


teer crawled stealthily to the 
well, and came back with water 
enough at least to give a 
mouthful to the children and 


the wounded. But “if the 
cursed rope creaked loudly, or 
the bucket clanked, he was done 
for,” as the impulsive Irishman 
phrased it, adding, “with the 
lady’s pardon,” expletives which 
will surely not be harshly 
judged. M‘Killop of the Civil 
Service—“ no fighting man,” as 
he called himself—‘“ undertook 
this dangerous duty and per- 
formed it for a week ; and after 
marvellous escapes, he was 
wounded mortally, and died 
with words like those of Sir 
Philip Sidney on his lips. He 
was like another hero, the 
station chaplain, Mr Moncrieff, 
who was indefatigable in the 
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performance of his ministry of 
mercy to the wounded and the 
dying, and went from post to 
post reading prayers while the 
men stood to arms.” It is not 
difficult to guess what: prayers 
he chose. 

It was a relief to quit the 
intrenchment and be taken to 
the Memorial Church, which 
stands not far from the in- 
trenchment. It is pleasant to 
sit alone in the quiet and cool- 
ness of a church, away from 
noise and glare and heat,—a 
pleasure generally denied to 
Protestants, except in a cathe- 
dral town. To sit or wander 
in this Memorial Church re- 
called to our minds Johnson’s 
words about Iona, and other 
words also, some of which were 
inscribed on the walls, familiar 
texts with a new meaning. 
Difficulties about the cosmogony 
in Genesis, or the Thirty-nine 
Articles, dwindle or vanish 
when you are confronted with 
the mysteries of suffering and 
death. The names of all or 
nearly all the victims were 
written in black letters on a 
loug row of white marble tab- 
lets in the chancel of the church. 
We read the names of those 
we knew, and the names of 
others indirectly known, to me 
at least, their friends and com- 
rades in the sports and amuse- 
ments of a great Indian station, 
and in the trial which must 
have tested and cemented 
friendship, and separated the 
chaff from the grain. The 
record was like that which 
many of us have seen in the 
church at Waterloo—that is, 
the record of a great success 
which saved Europe: this which 
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we were reading is the record 
of a disaster which preserved 
nothing save the honour of the 
British name: but a soldier 
would be content that his name 
should appear in either record. 
Then we were taken to the 
river. Turning to the left, we 
followed our guide along a road 
which brought us to the head 
of a little valley, or nullah, the 
bed of a torrent in the rainy 
season. Down it ran a broken 
path, almost a road ; the banks 
on either side were high. It 
looked not much unlike a 
neglected Devonshire lane, for 
the banks were clothed with 
shrubs and plants, unfamiliar 
to us, but green and luxuriant 
enough to imitate or recall to 
memory the wild roses and 
brambles of Devonshire in the 
“leafy month of June.” The 
birds were silent—if there were 
birds there—in the noonday 
heat, and the stillness was 
“eerie” and depressing. It 
was, we knew, the valley of 
the shadow of death. Little 
imagination was needed to see 
in the mind’s eye the procession 
of men, women, and children 
which passed downit to the river 
on the morning of the 27th of 
June — “an emaciated and 
ghostly party,” half-clad, for 
much of their clothing had 
“gone for bandages to the 
wounded,’ — the women and 
children on elephants or in 
bullock-carts, the able-bodied 
men walking behind them, or 
in front of them, “musket on 
shoulder or revolver in belt,” 
arms which only a few of them 
had an opportunity of using: 
the women either careless or 
doubtful of the issue; the men 
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suspicious, for the demearour 
of the sepoys, after the surrender 
was made, had been insolent and 
menacing; the children prob- 
ably delighted to escape from 
their hateful imprisonment in 
the hot and dirty trenches. 
We knew that we were near 
the river when a breath of air 
began to stir the trees, which 
grew thicker near the water. 
Our guide halted at the foot of 
a slope, on the summit of which 
stood a little temple, sacred to 
the deity of fishermen, who has 
had no worshippers, there at 
least, since that morning; his 
shrine has been abandoned to 
snakes and scorpions and the 
ghosts of the Feringhees. We 
entered it, after our guide had 
assured himself that the snakes 
and scorpions were asleep — 
that, as he expressed it, “it 
was fit for a lady to go into.” 
We gazed curiously round the 
bare and mouldy walls, and 
niches in which had stood the 
grotesque and hideous images, 
survivals of the primitive Hin- 
doo or Aryan religion. It was 
a place singularly appropriate 
for the meeting of the bolder 
spirits with Azimoolah Khan, 
the evil genius of Nana Sahib, 
whom he had persuaded to burn 
his ships. It was there—so we 
are told—that a small “com- 
mittee of public safety” met, 
an hour or so before business 
began, to prepare for it and 
direct it to a happy conclusion. 
We left this place of worship 
gladly, and were half minded 
to go back to Cawnpore, but 
we had come drawn thither 
by a strange fascination, and 
thought it best to see all. 
The Suttee Chowra Ghaut, 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO. MLXIII. 
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so called from a ruined village 
near it, known to us as the 
Massacre Ghaut, is a large 
stone platform from which a 
flight of steps descends into the 
river; it was used — though 
now used little, if at all—both 
as a landing-place and as a 
bathing- place in the sacred 
river. The Ganges here is a 
dark brown stream, of varying 
breadth and depth according to 
the season of the year. It is in 
February about 400 or 500 
yards in breadth opposite the 
Ghaut, where the bank on the 
southern side rises to a height 
of 30 or 40 feet. In June the 
river is less wide and deep than 
in February. The place was 
well chosen; a fringe of trees 
lined the southern bank for 
several hundred yards below 
the Ghaut and concealed the 
sepoys, selected, it may be pre- 
sumed, for accurate shooting. 
It had been stipulated in the 
terms of the surrender that the 
English were to have free exit 
under arms, with sixty rounds 
of ammunition per man, and 
that boats, furnished with pro- 
visions, were to be ready at the 
Ghaut to convey them down 
the Ganges to Allahabad. 
Arms and ammunition must 
have been allowed partly to 
disarm suspicion, partly be- 
cause that was made by the 
English representatives an in- 
dispensable condition of sur- 
render. The boats were ready 
—large barges—“ the ordinary 
eight-oared budgerows of the 
country, ungainly structures 
with thatched roofs, looking at 
a distance like floating hay- 
stacks”: they were thirty feet 
long and twelve feet across the 
2x 
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thwarts, offering sufficient room 
for all the 600 or 700 passen- 
gers, but grounded on the 
sandbauks in two feet of water. 
The women and children and 
wounded were helped or carried 
into the boats by our men, the 
Hindoo boatmen offering no 
assistance. When all were em- 
barked a bugle sounded: the 
rowers, who had hidden burn- 
ing charcoal in the thatches of 
most of the barges, jumped out 
and waded totheshore. Those 
of the Englishmen who were 
not disabled by wounds jumped 
out also, and, under heavy fire 
from the muskets of the sepoys 
and four 9-pounders concealed 
in the trees and bushes on the 
southern bank, did their best 
to push the boats afloat. The 
thatches of the boats took fire. 
What followed is better im- 
agined than described. Two of 
the boats drifted across to the 
Oude bank of the river, where 
mutineers were waiting for 
them. A third boat, Major Vib- 
art’s, being of lighter draught 
than some, drifted down the 
stream, its thatched roof un- 
burnt: the rest stuck fast. 
Mowbray Thomson describes 
the massacre in plain and 
simple words; so does Tre- 
velyan, who adds many details 
inexpressibly pathetic. One 
incident, mentioned by both 
writers, I may be permitted to 
recount. The two brothers, of 
whom I spoke before, along 
with a few others, perceiving 
that all was lost, and they could 
render no more help, made for 
Vibart’s boat. They were both 
good swimmers, and had learnt 
the art as schoolboys in long 
summer days at Glenalmond, 
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where many good soldiers have 
been trained. The elder of 
them was weakened by the 
strain and fatigue of service in 
the intrenchment ; he struggled 
on, and, to use Mowbray 
Thomson’s words, “although 
we encouraged him to the 
utmost, he went down in our 
sight, though not within our 
reach. Presently the younger 
brother was struck on the hand 
by a grape-shot: he put the 
disabled arm over my shoulder, 
and with one arm each we 
swam to the boat, which had 
stranded on a bank close to the 
Oude side of the river.” The 
captain helped the subaltern 
who had helped him to hold 
barrack No.2. Only these two 
reached the boat. The story of 
the voyage of Vibart’s boat 
down the Ganges is worth 
reading—a story of dangers 
and escapes and fighting, which 
the imagination of Stevenson 
could not have surpassed. It 
was ultimately captured, and 
those who remained in it were 
taken back to Cawnpore. 

Last of all we saw the well 
into which were thrown the 
bodies of women and children— 
prisoners slain hurriedly, and 
surely unwisely, when they 
might have been used as host- 
ages, perhaps as peace-offerings, 
to assuage the wrath of the 
avengers. For things were not 
looking well for the mutineers 
in Cawnpore. News travels 
with mysterious swiftness, like 
a Greek ¢7un, through the 
bazaars of India. It was 
known that Lucknow had 
not fallen, and that British 
troops were marching from the 
south to its relief, and would 
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take Cawnpore on their way. 
It was known also that the 
rising had not been simul- 
taneous nor universal through- 
out India. It was time to 
leave Cawnpore, or think of 
leaving it, unless it should 
appear more advisable to 
fight there than to make for 
Delhi, as the sepoys would 
have done weeks before but 
for the opposition of Azimoolah 
Khan. We may well believe 
that there were divided coun- 
sels among the mutineers as to 
the disposal of the prisoners, 
and that Nana Sahib was per- 
plexed; but he was in the 
hands of men stronger and 
bolder than himself, and prob- 
ably with oriental fatalism let 
things take their way. He was 
not the first revolutionist who 
has found it easier to raise the 
whirlwind than to control it or 
direct it. Who gave the order 
to slay the prisoners is uncer- 
tain. They numbered about 
200, only five of them being 
men. The women and children 
were crowded into the Beebee- 
gur or ‘‘ House of the Ladies” ; 
they were most of them women 
and children of gentle birth, 
accustomed to more than com- 
fort. Of the sufferings and 
humiliations to which they 
were subjected there is no 
need to speak; it is clear 
that they were spared at 
least the worst of all humili- 
ations. Trevelyan has writ- 
ten about the last act of the 
tragedy with even more than 
the tenderness and reverence 
which he shows elsewhere. I 
should not much envy the man, 
still less the woman, who could 
read his narrative without 
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emotion. The diary, in nine 
lines, of Miss Lindsay, kept 
from May 21 till July 12; 
the church service which 
“opened of itself where, 
within a crumpled and crim- 
son-sprinkled margin, might 
be read the concise and beau- 
tiful supplications of our 
Litany, and which concluded, 
that mutilated copy, with the 
47th Psalm,” bring a lump into 
one’s throat. 

The prisoners, those who had 
not died of cholera or sheer 
exhaustion, were killed by men 
butchers by trade, helped by 
clumsy amateurs. Over the 
well has been placed a “ grace- 
ful shrine,” now standing in 
the middle of a quiet and 
peaceful garden. We were 


told that into the garden no 
natives are admitted: surely 
the prohibition is unnecessary 


—no native would wish to 
come. The keeper of the gar- 
dens, a soldier, told us the 
pitiful story with much simplic- 
ity and reserve; but we soon 
changed the conversation, and 
talked to him about home. It 
was impossible not to sym- 
pathise with a feeling too 
common among our soldiers, 
expressed by him when, speak- 
ing of General Neill’s treat- 
ment of the mutineers, he 
said, “Some of them at home 
are hard enough on _ us 
soldiers.” His utterance, made 
to me confidentially, and I 
have softened it, suggested 
many reflections. 

We were glad to return to 
our hotel and forget, not all, 
but some of our experiences. 
Agra and Delhi were more 
pleasant to visit than Cawn- 
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pore, but they did not, as 

Cawnpore did, make one feel 

the meaning of that most 

pathetic of Virgil’s lines,— 

‘Sunt lacrime rerum, et mentem mor- 
talia tangunt.” 


The story of Cawnpore is in 
some points obscure, and every 
version of it presents difficulties. 
Why did Sir Hugh Wheeler not 
occupy the magazine, which 
was admirably adapted for de- 
fence? It was “an immense 
walled enclosure, containing an 
inexhaustible store of guns and 
ammunition, and protected in 
the rear by the Ganges,”—a 
position which he might have 
held till Havelock reached 
Cawnpore. As a native said, 
with apparent truth, “The 
sahibs put a sword into the 
enemy’s hand, and thrust their 
own heads forward.” The ex- 
planation offered by Mr Kaye 
(vol. ii, pp. 294, 295) is that 
“the first step towards the 
occupation of the magazine 
would have been the with- 
drawal of the sepoy guard, and 
to have attempted this would 
certainly have given the signal 
for an immediate rising”; that 
Wheeler and his followers did 
not believe that they would 


“be called upon to face more’ 


than the passing danger of a 
rising of the budmashes of the 
city and of the bazaars”; that 
he thought that, if the regi- 
ments should mutiny, they 
would march off at once to 
Delhi; that he expected speedy 
aid from Calcutta, and there- 
fore trusted that “only a place 
of refuge for a little space 
was necessary.” The question 
is very difficult,‘ and would 
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have perplexed many who find 
it easy to judge after the event. 
That the sepoys, if a mutiny 
broke out, would make for 
Delhi was a reasonable antici- 
pation, and nearly justified by 
facts; but his other reasons, if 
they were the general’s reasons, 
for his choice, seem to be less 
sound : daring, prompt, decisive 
energy was required to secure 
the magazine—no easy task, for 
it was a considerable distance 
from the lines. But Sir Hugh 
Wheeler was an old man, very 
old, for seventy-five is a great 
age in India. He trusted his 
sepoys,—“ his children,”—and 
till the 6th of June could not 
be brought to believe that at 
the worst they would do more 
than desert him. He paid the 
utmost penalty for an error 
half excusable in one who found 
himself in a cruel dilemma. 
Why did he capitulate? He 
himself, as well as some of his 
advisers, was strongly opposed 
to the capitulation, and their 
opposition is commended by 
some critics. Again he found 
himself in a dilemma: two 
courses were before him when 
Nana Sahib’s offer came. He 
might accept it; but the Nana 
had already shown himself to 
be a traitor, and if he was now, 
for some purpose of his own, 
sincere, it was doubtful whether 
he could restrain the sepoys, to 
whose mercy the acceptance of 
the offer would deliver the en- 
feebled and encumbered garri- 
son. Or he might fight on; 
but the rains were coming soon, 
in a week perhaps or less, and 
the defences would be turned 
into mud. Nor was this all: 
provisions were failing ; he had 
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rations, on the scantiest scale, 
only for four days beyond the 
26th of June, the date of the 
capitulation. It was hardly 
worth while to discuss a third 
alternative: he might fight his 
way out before the rains began ; 
but first the non-combatants 
must be disposed of, and there 
was no way—or only one way 
—of doing that. Had there 
been in the intrenchment only 
fighting men, there would have 
been no discussion; his duty 
would have been plain— to 
fight to the last, and detain 
at Cawnpore mutineers whom 
surrender would have released 
to plunder and butcher, or fight 
elsewhere. Of the alternatives 
worth considering before him 
he chose, or rather consented 
to, the best. Surrender meant 
at least the possibility of saving 
those committed to his charge. 
Nana Sahib might have the 
common-sense to see that the 
fulfilment of his promise—if he 
could fulfil it—-would be an 
excellent investment of mag- 
nanimity if and when a final 
reckoning with the English 
should have to be made. It is 
remarkable, if it be true, that 
the women were averse to the 
surrender. Matters of supreme 
importance—of life and death 
—are often best decided by 
feeling and intuition, or vague 
presentiment, rather than by 
logic and the weighing of nicely- 
balanced arguments. Perhaps 
women can judge the Indian 
character better than can men, 
not necessarily more severely, 
but more accurately. They 
know whom it is not safe to 
trust. 

Lastly, the length of the 
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siege, which a determined 
enemy would have brought to 
an end in a few days, is at first 
sight inexplicable. But any 
study of the Indian Mutiny 
shows that the conduct of the 
sepoys throughout the struggle, 
and not at Cawnpore only, was 
vigorous, intelligent, foolish, 
half-hearted, in strange alterna- 
tions. The art of revolution 
seems to be the peculiar gift 
of Englishmen, or English 
colonists; and Celtic, Latin, 
Oriental races must learn it 
from them. Enthusiasm, 
bravery, ferocity, can  over- 
throw, but cannot build. 

The Indian Mutiny seems to 
us now nearly as far away as 
seemed the “Forty-five” to 
Walter Scott when he wrote 
‘Waverley ; or, ’tis Sixty Years 
Since.’ Had he been living 
half a century later than he 
did, he would perhaps have 
written a story about the 
Mutiny. ‘The Surgeon’s 
Daughter’ shows that the ro- 
mance of India had a strong 
hold on his mind, as it has 
always had on the minds of 
Scotsmen, who have done 
much to build up our Indian 
Empire. Cawnpore might well 
have been an episode in such a 
story, which the Great Wizard 
would have made as stirring 
and pathetic as ‘The Legend of 
Montrose’ or ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor.’ For India is a 
country of romance, powerful 
though indefinable. Those who 
have read Kipling’s story, 
‘Kim,’ will understand the 
mysterious charm of Indian 
scenery—of the great spaces of 
the plains, unbounded except 
by an ever-receding and un- 
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attainable horizon, which make 
the idea of infinity almost com- 
prehensible, and suggest the 
origin of the religions of the 
East. Nor are the inhabitants 
less amazing than their country. 
The infinite variety of races, 
languages, and religions can be 
realised better after even a few 
weeks’ sojourn in Calcutta than 
by the perusal of many books. 
The “globe-trotter” is unpop- 
ular in India, and often with 
good reason, for he is apt to 
generalise and criticise with 
exasperating freedom. But, 
with all deference to experi- 
enced persons, it may be said 
that custom often dulls the 
mind, and that the hasty 
traveller sometimes sees and 
understands what is hidden 
from the eyes of men and 
women who have spent half 
their lives in India. Wonder 


and interest are strong in him: 
he finds himself in a new world, 
unlike the Western world in 
almost everything, where fields 
and trees and flowers are differ- 
ent, and garments and their 
wearers are of a _ different 


colour: the movements and 
gestures, as well as language, 
of the latter new and strange, 
and strangest of all their ideas 
and views of life. The restful- 
ness of Indian life awakens in 
the minds of most bustling 
Britons only a feeling of con- 
tempt; in the minds of others 
admiration and envy. It is in 
ideas, moral and religious, that 
the gulf between us and our 
Indian subjects is unfathom- 
able, impassable. Their esti- 
mate of virtues and vices is 
ours almost inverted, and in 
some respects improved—a fact 
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not infrequently forgotten both 
in the civil and domestic govern- 
ment of India. The writer can 
remember the durwan, or lodge- 
keeper, of his daughter’s home 
in Calcutta, a kindly and vener- 
able man, who but for his clothes 
and colour might have been, or 
seemed to be, an English clergy- 
man. The illusion was dis- 
pelled when he heaped execra- 
tions on the head of an English 
nurse because she had plucked 
some blossoms from a peepul- 
tree which overhung a little 
shrine in which he daily wor- 
shipped. When the girl, for 
whom he had a paternal fond- 
ness, asked him what she had 
done to offend him, he answered, 
“Wretched one, you have hurt 
my god.” This strange con- 
fusion of the material and the 
spiritual— strange enough in 
an uneducated durwan—seems 
stranger still in the native 
judge, a man of ability and 
culture, who, as Sir Alfred 
Lyall tells us in one of his 
striking essays on Indian life 
and thought, carried in his 
pocket five small pebbles, which 
he arranged in mysterious ways 
and worshipped with a devotion 
which none but a fool would 
ridicule. Can we imagine an 
English judge worshipping five 
pebbles in his robing-room, 
however subtly he might dis- 
tinguish the symbol from its 
meaning in, say, the Purchase 
case? Caste also is to us a 
mystery: we may explain it 
historically, and tell a high- 
caste Brahmin many surprising 
things, which he does not be- 
lieve ; but do we any the more 
understand it—or him? 

In this strange world the 
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British traveller finds himself 
one of a dominant race. One 
hundred thousand Englishmen, 
soldiers, or civil-servants, or 
business men, govern, or help 
to govern, three hundred mil- 
lions of subjects alien to their 
rulers in race and thought; 
and that for their good, and, on 
the whole, to their contentment. 
The fact is so familiar to us 
that it has ceased to excite our 
wonder and legitimate pride. 
Some of us, misled by party 
feeling, and repeating the cant 
of party, speak of India as a 
burden, a scandal, a tyranny, 
the product of fraud and vio- 
lence: for them a visit to India 
would be a political education. 
No Englishman can see what 
work has been done, and is 
being done, by his countrymen 
in India, and what the needs of 
India are, without feeling some 
uneasiness as to the truth and 
wisdom of some things he has 
heard or said at home. In the 
presence of realities, when he 
is far away from constituents, 
and platforms, and party news- 
papers, he awakens to a sense 
of England’s responsibilities to 
a country which Providence, or 
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destiny, or rapacity—let him 
choose what word he pleases— 
has given into her charge, and 
which she cannot abandon now, 
nor perhaps for centuries to 
come. He will feel that the 
most precious constituents of 
the greatness which “exalteth 
a nation” are great ideas— 
ideas which move the conscience 
and the imagination. The 
scenes of the Indian Mutiny— 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Delhi 
—appeal to both of these: to 
conscience, because it is our 
duty to erase by considerate 
and beneficent government the 
bitter memories of that great 
struggle; to imagination, be- 
cause umong the mixed motives 
which actuated the combatants 
there were some which need no 
excuse. They were fighting for 
freedom, and, as they thought, 
for the maintenance of their 
religion ; we for life and honour 
and the preservation of an em- 
pire administered not exclu- 
sively, nor even mainly, for our 
own benefit. The issues were 
great, and the heroism shown 
was not inadequate to the 
issues. 

P, A. WRIGHT HENDERSON. 
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BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


THE party from the big 
German mail-boat had nearly 
completed its inspection of Mo- 
zambique. They had walked 
up and down the main street, 
admired the palms, lunched at 
the costly table of Lazarus, and 
purchased “curios” — Indian 
silks, Javanese knives, Birming- 
ham metal-work, and what not 
—as mementoes of their ex- 
plorations. In particular, Miss 
Paterson had invested in a 
heavy bronze iniage — appar- 
ently Japanese — concerning 
which she entertained the 


thrilling delusion that it was 
an object of local worship. 
It was a grotesque thing, 


massive and shaped gener- 
ously, weighing not much less 
than 10 or 12 lb. Hence it 
was confided to the careful 
porterage of Dawson, an as- 
siduous and favoured courtier 
of Miss Paterson; and he, hav- 
ing lunched, was fated to leave 
it behind at Lazarus’ Hotel. 

Miss Paterson shook her fluffy 
curls at him. They were 
drawing towards dinner, and 
the afternoon was wearing 
stale. 

“T did so want that idol,” 
she said plaintively. She had 
the childish quality of voice, 
the insipidity of intonation, 
which is best appreciated in 
steamboat saloons. ‘Oh, Mr 
Dawson, don’t you think you 
could get it back for me?” 

“Tm frightfully sorry,” said 
the contrite Dawson. ‘I'll go 


back at once. You don’t know 
when the ship goes, do you?” 

Another of Miss Paterson’s 
cavaliers assured him that he 
had some hours yet. “The 
steward told me so,” he added 
authoritatively. 

“Then Tl go at once,” said 
Dawson, hating him. 

“Mind don’t lose the boat,” 
Miss Paterson called after him. 

He went swiftly back up the 
wide main street in which they 
had spent the day. Lamps 
were beginning to shine every- 
where, and the dull peace of 
the place was broken by a 
new life. Those that dwell in 
darkness were going abroad 
now, and the great saloons 
were filling. Dawson noted 
casually that evening was evi- 
dently the lively time of Mo- 
zambique. He passed men of 
a type he had missed during 
the day, men of all national- 
ities, by their faces, and every 
shade of colour. They were 
lounging on the side-walk in 
knots of two or three, sitting 
at the little tables outside the 
saloons, or lurking at the 
entrances of narrow alleys that 
ran aside from the main street 
every few paces. All were clad 
in thin white suits, and some 
wore knives in full sight, while 
there was that about most of 
them that would lead even 
the most innocent and conven- 
tional second-class passenger to 
guess at a weapon concealed 
somewhere. Some of them 
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looked keenly at Dawson as 
he passed along; and although 
he met their eyes impassively, 
he—even he—was conscious of 
an implied estimate in their 
glance, as though they classi- 
fied him with a look. Once 
he stepped aside to let a 
woman pass. She was large, 
flamboyantly southern, and 
calm. She lounged along, a 
cloak over her left arm, her 
head thrown back, a cigarette 
between her wide red _ lips. 
She, too, looked at Dawson— 
looked down at him with a su- 


perb lazy nonchalance, laughed - 


a little, and walked on. The 
loungers on the side - walk 
laughed too, but rather with 
her than at Dawson. 

“T seem rather out of it 
here,” he told himself patient- 
ly, and was glad to enter the 
wide portals of Lazarus’ Hotel. 
A grand swarthy Greek, mag- 
nificent in a scarlet jacket 
and gold braid, pulled open 
the door for him, and heard 
his mission smilingly. 

“A brass-a image,” he re- 
peated. “Sir, you wait-a in 
the bar, an’ I tell-a the boy 
go look.” 

“You must be quick, then,” 
said Dawson, “’cause I’m in a 
hurry to get back.” 

“Yais,” smiled the Greek. 
“Bimeby he rain-a bad.” 

“Rain?” queried Dawson in- 
credulously. The air was like 
balm. 

“You see,” the Greek nodded. 
“This-a way, sir. I go look-a 
quick.” 

Dawson waited in the bar, 
where a dark sallow barman 
stared him out of countenance 
for twenty minutes. At the 
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end of that time the image was 
forthcoming. The ugly thing 
had burst the paper in which 
it was wrapped, and its grin- 
ning bullet -head projected 
handily. The paper was wisped 
about its middle like a petticoat. 
Dawson took it thankfully from 
the Greek, and made suitable 
remuneration in small silver. 

‘‘ Bimeby rain,” repeated the 
Greek, as he opened a door for 
him again. 

“Well, I’m not made of 
sugar,” replied Dawson, and 
set off. 

It was night now, for in 
Mozambique evening is but a 
brief hiatus between darkness 
and day. It lasts only while 
the sun is dipping; once the 
upper limb is under the horizon 
it is night, full and absolute. 
As Dawson retraced his steps 
the sky over him was velvet- 
black, barely punctured by 
faint stars, and a breeze rustled 
faintly from the sea. He had 
not gone two hundred yards 
when a large warm drop of rain 
splashed on his neck. Another 
pattered on his hat, and it was 
raining, leisurely, ominously. 

Dawson pulled up and took 
thought. At the end of the 
main street he would have to 
turn to the left to the sea-front, 
and then to the left again to 
reach the landing-stage. If, 
now, there were any nearer 
turning to the left—if any of 
the dark alleys that opened 
continually beside him were 
passable—he might get aboard 
the steamer to his dinner in 
the second-class saloon with a 
less emphatic drenching than 
if he went round by the way he 
had come. Mozambique, he 
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reflected, could not have only 
one street—it was too big for 
that. From the steamer, as it 
came to anchor, he had seen 
acre upon acre of flat roofs, 
and one of the gloomy alleys 
beside him must surely debouch 
upon the sea-front. He elected 
to try one anyhow, and accord- 
ingly turned aside into the 
next. 

With ten paces he entered 
such a darkness as he had 
never known. The alley was 
barely ten feet wide: it lay 
like a crevasse between high 
windowless walls of houses. 
The warm leisurely rain dropped 
perpendicularly upon him from 
an invisible sky, and presently, 
hugging the wall, he butted 
against a corner, and found, or 
guessed, that his way was no 
longer straight. | Underfoot 
there was mud and garbage 
that once gulfed him to the 
knee, and nowhere in all those 
terrible silent walls on each 
side of him was there a light 
or a door, nor any sight of life 
near at hand. He might have 
been in a catacomb, compan- 
ioned by the dead. The still- 
ness and the loneliness scared 
and disturbed him. He turned 
on a sudden impulse to make 
his way back to the lights of 
the street. 

But this was to reckon with- 
out the map of Mozambique— 
which does not exist. Ten 
minutes sufficed to overwhelm 
him in an intricacy of blind 
ways. He groped by a wall 
to a turning, fared cautiously 
to pass it, found a blank wall 
opposite him, and was lost. 
His sense of direction left him, 
and he had no longer any idea 
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of where the street lay and 
where the sea. He floundered 
in gross darkness, inept and 
persistent. It took some time, 
many turnings, and a tumble 
in the mud to convince him that 
he was lost. And then the rain 
came down in earnest. 

It roared, it pelted, it stamped 
on him. It was not rain, as he 
knew it: it was a cascade, a 
vehement and malignant as- 
sault by all the wetness in 
heaven. It whipped, it stung, 
it thrashed; he was drenched 
in a moment as though by a 
trick. He could see nothing, 
but groped blind and frightened 
under it, feeling along the wall 
with one hand, still carrying 
the bronze image by the head 
with the other. Once he 
dropped it, and would have 
left it, but with an impulse 
like an effort of self-respect, he 
searched for it, groping elbow- 
deep in the slush and water, 
found it, and stumbled on. 
Another corner presented itself; 
he came round it, and almost at 
once a light showed itself. 

1t was a slit of brightness 
below a door, and without a 
question the drenched and be- 
wildered Dawson lifted the 
image and hammered on the 
door with it. A hum of voices 
within abated as he knocked, 
and there was silence. He 
hammered again, and he heard 
bolts being withdrawn inside. 
The door opened slowly, and a 
man looked out. 

“T’ve lost my way,” flustered 
Dawson pitifully. “I’m wet 
through, and I don’t know 
where I am.” Even as he 
spoke the rain was cutting 
through his clothes like blades, 
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“Please let me in,” he con- 
cluded. ‘Please let me in.” 

The man was backed by the 
light, and Dawson could see 
nothing of him save that he 
was tall and stoutly made. 
But he laughed, and opened 
the door a foot farther to let 
him pass in. 

“Come in,” he bade him. 
His voice was foreign and 
high. ‘Come in. All may 
come in to-night.” 

Dawson entered, leading a 
trail of water over a floor of 
bare boards. His face was 
running wet, and he was 
newly dazzled with the light. 
But when he had wiped his 
eyes, he drew a deep breath of 
relief and looked about him. 
The room was unfurnished save 
for a littered table and some 
chairs, and a gaudy picture of 
the Virgin that hung on the 
wall. On each side of it was a 
sconce, in which a slovenly 
candle guttered. A woman 
was perched on a corner of the 
table, a heavy shawl over her 
head. Under it the dark face, 
propped in the fork of her 
hand, glowed sullenly, and her 
bare white arm was like 
a menacing thing. Dawson 
bowed to her with an instinct 
of politeness. Ina chair near 
her a grossly fat man was 
huddled, scowling heavily under 
thick fair brows, while the other 
man, he who had opened the 
door, stood smiling. 

The woman laughed softly as 
Dawson ducked to her, scan- 
ning him with an amusement 
that he felt as ignominy. But 
she pointed to the image dang- 
ling in his hand. 

“What is that ?” she asked. 
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Dawson laid it on the floor 
“Tt’s a curio,” he 
“T was fetching it 
An idol, you 


carefully. 
explained. 
for a lady. 
know.” 

The fat man burst into a 
hoarse laugh, and the other 
man spoke to Dawson. 

“An’ you?” he queried. 
“What you doing ’ere, so late 
an’ so wet?” 

“T was trying to take a short 
cut to the landing-stage,” Daw- 
son replied. “Like a silly fool, 
I thought I could find my way 
through here. But I got lost 
somehow.” 

The fat man laughed again. 

“You come off the Ger- 
man steamer?” suggested the 
woman. 

Dawson nodded. “I came 
ashore with some friends,” he 
answered, “from the second 
class. But I left them to go 
back and fetch this idol, and 
here I am.” 

The tall man who had opened 
the door turned to the woman. 

“So we mus’ wait a leetle 
longer for your frien’s,” he said. 

She tossed her head sharply. 

“Friends!” she exclaimed. 
“Mother of God! Would you 
walk abroad with your knives 
for ever? When every day 
other men are taken, can you 
ask to gofree? Am I the wife 
of the Intendente?” 

“No, nod the vife!” barked 
the stout man violently. “But 
if you gan’t tell us noding 
better than to stop for der 
police to dake us, vot’s der 
good of you?” 

The woman shrugged her 
shoulders, and the shaw] slipped, 
and showed them bare and 
white above her bodice. 
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“T have done all that one 
could do,” she answered sul- 
lenly, with defiant eyes. “Seven 
months you have done as you 
would, untouched. That was 
through me. Now, fools, you 
must take your turn —one 
month, three months, six 
months — who knows? —in 
prison. One carries a knife— 
one goes to prison! What 
would you have?” 

“Gif der yong man a chair, 
Tonio,” said the fat man, and 
his companion reached Dawson 
a seat. He sat on it in the 
middle of the floor, while they 
wrangled around him. He 
gathered that the two men 
anticipated a visit from the 
police very shortly, and that 
they blamed it on the woman, 
who might have averted it. 
Both the men accused her of 
their misfortune, and she faced 
them dauntlessly. She tried 
to bring them, it seemed, to 
accept it as inevitable, as a 
thing properly attendant on 
them; to show that she, after 
all, could not change the condi- 
tions of existence. 

“You stabbed the Greek,” 
she argued once, turning 
sharply on the tall man. 

“Well,” he began, and she 
flourished her hand as an 
ergo. 

‘Life is not spending money,” 
she even philosophised. ‘One 
pays for living, my friend, 
with work, with pain, with 
jail. Here you have to pay. 
I have paid for you, seven 
months nearly, with smiles and 
love. But the price is risen. 
It is your turn now.” 

Dawson gazed at her fascin- 
ated. She spoke and gesticu- 
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lated with a captivating spirit. 
Life brimmed in her. As she 
spoke her motions were argu- 
ments in themselves. She put 
a case and demolished it with a 
smile; presented the alterna- 
tive, left a final word unspoken, 
and the thing was irresistible. 
Dawson, perched lonely on his 
chair, experienced a desire to 
enter the conversation. 

But the two men were beyond 
conviction. ‘ Why didn’t you” 
—do this or that? the tall man 
kept asking, and his fat com- 
rade exploded, “Yes, vy?” 
They seemed to demand of her 
that she should accept blame 
without question, and to her 
answers, clear and ready, the 
fat man retorted with a gross 
oath. 

“Excuse me, began 
Dawson, shocked. He was 
aching to be on the woman’s 
side. 

“'Vot?” demanded the fat 
man. 

“That’s hardly the way to 
speak to a lady,” said Dawson 
gravely. 

The tall man burst into a 
clear laugh, and the fat man 
glared at Dawson. He flinched 
somewhat, but caught the 
woman’s eye and found com- 
fort and reinforcement there. 
She, too, was smiling, but 
gratefully, and she gave him a 
courteous little nod of thanks. 

“T don’t like to hear such 
language used to a lady,” he 
said, speaking manfully enough, 
and giving the fat man eyes 
as steady as his own. “No 
gentleman would do it, ’m 
sure.” 

“Vot der hell you got to do 
mit it?” demanded the other 


sir,” 
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ferociously, while 
panion laughed. 

The woman held up a hand. 
“Do not quarrel,” she said. 
“There is trouble enough al- 
ready. Besides, they may be 
here any moment. Is there 
anything to get ready?” 

“ But vot der hell,” cried the 
fat man again. She turned 
on him. 

“Fool! fool! Will-you shout 
and brawl all night, till the 
chains are on you?” 

“Your chains: you put them 
on us,” the tall man interrupted. 

She turned swiftly on him, 
poising her small head over her 
bare breasts with a superb 
scorn. 

“Why do you lie?” she de- 
manded hotly. ‘“ Why do you 
lie? Must you hide even from 
your own blame behind my 
skirts? Mother of God!”— 
an outstretched hand called 
the tawdry Virgin on the wall 
to witness—“you are neither 
man nor good beast—just——” 

The tall man interrupted. 
“Don’ go on!” he said quietly. 
“Don’ goon!” His eyes were 
shining, and he carried one 
hand beneath his coat. ‘Don’ 
dare to go on!” 

“Dare!” The woman lifted 
her face insolently, brought up 
her bare arm with a slow 
sweep, and puffed once at an 
imaginary cigarette. There 
was so much of defiance in the 
action that Dawson, watching 
her breathless, started to his 
feet with something hard and 
heavy in his hand. It was the 
idol. 

“Thief!” said the woman 
slowly, gazing under languor- 
ous eyelids at the white ven- 


his com- 
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omous face of the tall man. 
“Thief and——” she leaned 
forward and said the word, the 
ultimate and supreme insult of 
the coast. 

It was barely said when there 
flashed something in the man’s 
hand. He was poised on his 
toes, leaning forward a little, 
his arm swinging beside him. 
The woman flung both arms 
before her face and cried out; 
then leaned rapidly aside as 
a pointed knife whizzed past 
her head and stuck twanging 
in the wall behind her. The 
man sprang forward, and the 
next instant the room was 
chaos, for Dawson, tingling to 
his extremities, stepped in and 
spread him out with a crashing 
blow on the head. The “idol” 
was his weapon. 

The stout German thundered 
an oath and heaved to his feet, 
fumbling at his hip and bab- 
bling broken profanity. 

Dawson swung the image 
and stepped towards him. 

“Keep still,” he cried, “or 
Pll brain you!” 

“Der hell!” vociferated the 
German, and fired swiftly at 
him. The room filled with 
smoke, and Dawson, stagger- 
ing unhurt, but with his face 
stung with powder, did not 
see the man fall. As the Ger- 
man drew the revolver clear, 
the woman knifed him in the 
neck, and he collapsed on his 
face, belching blood upon the 
boards of the floor. The woman 
stood over him, the knife still 
in her hand, looking at Dawson 
with a smile. 

“My God!” he said as he 
glanced about him. The tall 
man was lying at his feet, 
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huddled hideously on the floor. 
The room stank of violence and 
passion. “My God!” And he 
stooped to the body. 

The woman touched him on 
the shoulder. ‘“ Come,” she 
said. “It’s no good. It was 
a grand blow, a king’s blow. 
You cannot help him.” 

“ But—but——” he flustered 
as he rose. The emergency 
was beyond him. He had only 
half a strong man’s equipment 
—the mere brawn. “Twomen 
killed. I must get back to the 
ship.” 

He saw the woman smiling, 
and caught at his calmness. 
There was comprehension in 
her eyes, and to be understood 
is so often to be despised. 
“You must come too,” he 
added, on an impulse, and 


stopped, appalled by the idea. 
“To the ship?” she cried, 
and laughed. “Oh,lala! But 


no! Still, we must go from 
here. The police will be here 
any minute, and if they find 
you———”_ She left it unsaid, 
and the gap was ominous. 

The police! To mention 
them was to touch all that 
was conventional, suburban, 
and second-class in Dawson. 
He itched to be gone. A pic- 
ture of Vine Street police-court 
and a curtly aloof magistrate 
flashed across his mind, and a 
reminiscence of evening-paper 
headlines, and his mind fer- 
mented hysterically. 

The woman put back her 
knife in some secret recess of 
her clothes, and opened the 
door cautiously. ‘“ Now!” she 
said, but paused, and came 
back. She went to the picture 
of the Virgin and turned its 
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face to the wall. ‘ One should 
not forget respect,” she ob- 
served, apologetically. ‘These 
things are remembered. Now 
come.” 

No sooner were they in the 
gloomy alley outside than the 
neighbourhood of others was 
known to them. There was a 
sound of many feet ploughing 
in the mud, and a suppressed 
voice gave a short order. The 
woman stopped and caught 
Dawson’s arm. 

“Hush !” she whispered. “It 
is the police. They have come 
for the men. They will be on 
both sides of us. Wait and 
listen.” 

Dawson stood rigid, his 
heart thumping. The dark- 
ness seemed to surge around 
him with menaces and dangers. 
The splashing feet were nearer, 
coming up on their right, and 
once some metal gear clinked 
as its wearer scraped against 
the wall. He could smell men, 
as he remembered afterwards. 
The woman beside him retained 
her hold on his arm, and re- 
mained motionless till it seemed 
that the advancing men must 
run into them. 

“Come quietly,” she whis- 
pered at length, putting warm 
lips to his ear. Her hand 
dropped along his arm till she 
grasped his fingers. She led 
him swiftly away from the 
place, having waited till the 
police should be so near that 
the noise of their advance would 
drown their own retreat. 

On they went, then, as before, 
swishing through the foulness 
underfoot, and without speak- 
ing. Only at times the woman’s 
hold on his hand would tighten, 
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and, meeting with no response, 
would slacken again, and she 
would draw him on ever more 
quickly. 

“ Where are we going?” he 
ventured to ask. 

“We are escaping,” she 
answered, with a brief tinkle 
of laughter. “If you knew 
what we are escaping from, 
you would not care where. 
But hurry, always!” 

Soon, however, she paused, 
still holding his hand. Again 
they heard footsteps, and this 
time the woman turned to him 
desperately. 

“There is a door near by,” 
she breathed. “We must find 
it, or——” again the unspoken 
word. “Feel always along the 
wall there. Farther, go far- 
ther. It should be here.” 

They sprang on, with hands 
to the rough plaster on the 
wall, till Dawson encountered 


the door, set level with the 
wall, for which they sought. 


“Push,” panted the woman, 
heaving at it with futile hands. 
Even in the darkness he could 
see the gleam of her naked 
arms and shoulders. “ Push it 
in.” 

Dawson laid his shoulder to 
it, his arms folded, and shoved 
desperately till his head buzzed. 
As he eased up he heard the 
near feet of the menacing police 
again. 

“You must push it in!” 
cried the woman. “It is the 
only way. If not 4 

“Here, catch hold of this,” 
said Dawson, and she found 
the bronze image in her hands. 
“Let me come,” he said, and 
standing back a little, he flung 
his twelve stone of bone and 
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muscle heavily on the door. 
It creaked, and some fastening 
within broke and fell to the 
ground. 

Once again he assaulted it, 
and it was open. They passed 
rapidly within, and closed it 
behind them, and with the 
woman’s hand guiding, Daw- 
son stumbled up a long, nar- 
row, sloppy stair, that gave on 
to the flat roof of the building. 
Above them was sky again. 
The rain had passed, and the 
frosty stars of Mozambique 
shone faintly. He took a deep 
breath as he received the image 
from the hands of the woman. 

“You hear them?” she said, 
and he listened with a shudder 
to the passing of the men be- 
low. 

“But we must go on,” she 
said. “We are not safe yet. 
Over the wall to the next roof. 
Come!” 

They clambered over a low 
parapet, and dropped six feet 
to another level. Dawson 
helped the woman up the 
opposite wall, and she sat 
reconnoitring on the top. 

“Come quietly,” she warned 
him, and he clambered up be- 
side her and looked down at 
the roof before them. In a 
kind of tent persons appeared 
to be sleeping: their breath 
was plainly to be heard. 

“You must walk like a rat,” 
she whispered, smiling, and 
lowered herself. He followed. 
She was crouching in the 
shadow of the wall, and drew 
him down beside her. Some- 
body had ceased to sleep in the 
tent, and was gabbling drows- 
ily, in @ monotonous sing- 
song. 
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“Tf they see us,” she whis- 
pered to him, “they will think 
you have come here after the 
women.” 

“But we could say——” he 
began. 

“There will be nothing to 
say,” she interrupted. ‘ Hush! 
There he comes.” 

Out of the tent crawled a 
man, lean and black and 
bearded, with a sheet wrapped 
around him. He stood up and 
looked around, yawning. The 
woman nestled closer to Daw- 
son, who gripped instinctively 
on the bronze image. The man 
walked to the parapet on their 
left and looked over, and then 
walked back to the tent and 
stood irresolutely, muttering to 
himself. Squatted under the 


wall, Dawson found room amid 
the race of his disordered 
thoughts to wonder that he did 
not instantly see them. 


He was coming towards 
them, and Dawson felt the bare 
shoulder that pressed against 
his arm shrug slightly. The 
man was ten paces away, walk- 
ing right on to them, and look- 
ing to the sky, when, with 
throbbing temples and tense 
lips, Dawson rose, ran at him, 
and gripped him. He had the 
throat in the crutch of his 
right hand, and strangled the 
man’s yell as it was conceived. 
They went down together, 
writhing and clutching, Daw- 
son uppermost, the man under 
him scratching and slapping at 
him with open hands. He drew 
up a knee and found a lean 
chest under it, drove it in, and 
choked his man to silence and 
unconsciousness. 

“Take this, take this,” urged 
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the woman, bending beside 
him. She pressed her slender- 
bladed knife on him. “Just 
a prick, and he is still for 
ever.” 

Dawson rose. “No,” he said. 
“He's still enough now. No 
need to kill him.” He looked 
at the body and from it to the 
woman. “Didn’t I get him to 
rights?” he asked exultantly. 

She raised her face to his. 

“It was splendid,” she said. 
“With only the bare hands to 
take an armed man “ 

“ Armed!” repeated Dawson. 

“Surely,” she answered. 
“That, at least, is always sure. 
See,” she pulled the man’s sheet 
wide. Girt into a loin-cloth 
below was an ugly broad blade. 
“Yes, it was magnificent. You 
are a man, my friend.” 

“And you,” he said, thrilled 
by her adulation and the prox- 
imity of her bare gleaming 
bosom, “are a woman.” 

“Then,” she began spiritedly ; 
but in a heat of cordial impulse 
he took her to him and kissed 
her hotly on the lips. 

“T was wondering when it 
would be,” she said slowly, as 
he released her. ‘“ When you 
spoke to the German about the 
bad word, I began to wonder. 
I knew it would come. Kiss 
me again, my friend, and we 
will go on.” 

“Are we getting towards 
the landing-stage?” he asked 
her, as the next roof was crossed. 
“T mustn’t miss my boat, you 
know.” 

“Oh, that!” she answered. 
“You want to go back?” 

“Well, of course,” he replied, 
in some surprise. “That's 
what I was trying to do 
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when I knocked at your door. 
I’ve missed my dinner as it is.” 

“Missed your dinner!” she 
repeated, with a bubble of 
mirth. ‘“ Ye-es; you have lost 
that, but,’—she came to him 
and laid a hand on his shoulder, 
speaking softly,—“but you 
have seen me. Is it nothing, 
friend, to have saved me?” 

He had stopped, and she was 
looking up to him, half-smiling, 
half-entreating, wholly allur- 
ing. He looked down into her 
dark face with a sudden quick- 
ening about the heart. 

“And all this fighting,” she 
continued, as though he were 
to be convinced of something. 
“You conquer men as though 
you were bred on the roofs of 
Mozambique. You fight like 
—like a hero. It is a rush, 
a blow, a tumble, and you have 
them huddled at your feet. 
And when you remember all 
this, will you not be glad, friend 
—will you not be glad that it 
was for me?” 

He nodded, clearing his 
throat huskily. Her hand on 
his shoulder was a thing to 
charm him to fire. 

“Td fight—TId fight for 
you,” he replied uneasily, “as 
long as—as long as there was 
any one to fight.” 

He was feeling his way in 
speech, as best he could, past 
conventionalities. There had 
dawned on him, duskily and 
half-seen, the unfitness of little 
proprieties and verbose frills 
while he went to war across the 
roofs with this woman of 
passion. 

“You would,” she said fer- 
vently, with half-closed eyes. 
“T know you would.” 
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She dropped her hand, and 
stood beside him in silence. 
There was a long pause. He 
guessed she was waiting for 
the next move from him, and 
he nerved himself to be adequate 
to her unspoken demand. 

“You lead on,” he said at 
last unsteadily. 

“Where?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

He did not speak, but waved 
an open hand that gave her 
the freedom of choice. It was 
his surrender to the wild spirit 
of the Coast, and he grasped 
the head of the brass image 
the tighter when he had done 
it. She and Fate must guide 
now: it rested with him only 
to break opposite heads. 

She smiled and_ shivered. 
‘Come on, then,” she said, and 
started before him. 

They traversed perhaps a 
score of roofs enclosed with 
high parapets, on to each of 
which he lifted her, hands in 
herarmpits,swinging hercleanly 
to the level of his face and 
planting her easily and squarely 
on the coping. He welcomed 
each opportunity to take hold 
of her and put out the strength 
of his muscles, and she sat 
where he placed her, smiling 
and silent, while he clambered 
up and dropped down on the 
other side. 

At length a creaking wooden 
stair that hung precariously on 
the sheer side of a house brought 
them again to the ground level. 
It was another gloomy alley 
into which they descended, and 
the darkness about him and 
the mud underfoot struck 
Dawson with a sense of being 
again in familiar surroundings. 

2¥ 
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The woman’s hand slid into his 
as he stood, and they started 
along again together. 

The alley seemed to be better 
frequented than that of which 
he already had _ experience. 
More than once dark, sheeted 
figures passed them by, noise- 
less save for the underfoot 
swish in the mud, and presently 
the alley widened into a little 
square, at one side of which 
there was a fresh rustle of 
green things. At the side of 
it a dim light showed through 
a big open door, from which 
came a musical murmur of 
voices, and Dawson recognised 
a church, 

“The Little Garden of St 
Sebastien,” murmured the wo- 
man, and led him on to cross 
the square. A figure that had 
been hidden in the shadow 
now lounged forth, and revealed 
itself to them as a man in 
uniform. He stood across their 
way, and accosted the woman 
briefly in Portuguese. 

Dawson stood fidgeting 
while she spoke with him. He 
seemed to be repeating a brief 
phrase over and over again, 
harshly snd irritably ; but she 
was cajoling, remonstrating, 
arguing, as he had seen her 
argue in that ill-fated room an 
hour back. 

“What’s the matter with 
him?” demanded Dawson im- 
patiently. 

“He says he won’t let me 
go,” answered the woman, with 
a tone of despair in her voice. 

“The devil he won’t ! What’s 
he got to do with it?” 

“Oh, these little policemen, 
they always arrest me when 
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they can,’ 
smile. 

“ Here, you!” cried Dawson, 
addressing himself to the man 
in uniform,— “you go away. 
Voetsaak, see! You mind your 
own business, and get out.” 

The officer drawled something 
in his own tongue, which was 
of course unintelligible to Daw- 
son, but it had the effect of 
annoying him strangely. 

“ You little beast!” he said, 
and knocked the man down 
with his fist. 

“ Run,” hissed the woman at 
his elbow,—“ run before he can 
get up. No, not that way. To 
the church, and out by another 
way!” 

She caught his hand, and 
together they raced across the 
square and in through the big 
door. 

There were a few people 
within, most sleeping on the 
benches and along the floor by 
the walls. In the chancel there 
were others, masked by the 
lights, busy with some office. 
A wave of sudden song issued 
from among them as Dawson 
and the woman entered, and 
gave way again to the high 
emasculate gibbering of a man 
that stood before the altar. 
All along the sides of the 
church was shadow, and the 
woman speedily found a little 
arched door. 

“Come through the middle 
of it,” she whispered urgently 
to Dawson, as she packed her 
loose skirts together in her 
hand, — “cleanly through the 
middle; do not rub the wall as 
you come.” 


He obeyed and followed her, 


she replied, with a 
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and they were once more in the 
darkness of an alley. 

“Tt was the door of the 
lepers,” she explained, as she 
let her skirts swish down again. 
“See, there is the light by the 
sea!” 

The wind came cleanly up 
the alley, and soon they were 
at its mouth, where a lamp 
flickered in the breeze. Dawson 
drew a deep breath, and tucked 
the image under his arm. His 
palm was sore with the rough- 
ness of its head. 

“Some one is passing,” said 
the woman in a low tone. 
“Wait here till they are by.” 

Footsteps were approaching 
along the front, and very soon 
Dawson heard words and 
started. 

“What is it?” whispered 
the woman, her breath on his 
neck, 
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“Listen!” he answered curtly. 

The others came within the 
circle of the lamp—a girl and 
two men. 

“T do hope he’s found my 
idol,” the girl was saying. 

Dawson stepped into the 
light, and they turned and saw 

im. 
“Why, here he is,” exclaimed 
Miss Paterson shrilly. 

He raised his hat to the 
woman, who stood at the en- 
trance to the alley—raised it 
as he would have raised it to 
a waitress in a bun-shop, and 
went over to the people from 
the second-class saloon. 

“T found it,” he said, lifting 
the image forward, and brush- 
ing with his hand at the 
foulness of blood and hair 
upon it. “But I was almost 
thinking I should miss the 
boat.” 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN GAS- 
PARD LE MARCHANT, who a 
century ago laboured strenu- 
ously for the educational im- 
provement of British officers, 
and whose unceasing efforts 
were crowned with success in 
the creation of the school at 
High Wycombe for the especial 
instruction of staff officers, and 
ultimately in the establishment 
of the Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst, is best remem- 
bered, perhaps, as an intrepid 
cavalry leader, who lost his life 
charging at the head of his 
heavy cavalry brigade at the 
battle of Salamanca in 1812. 
Le Marchant was a scion of 
the well-known Guernsey family 
of that name, many of whom 
have risen to eminence in the 
service of the State. Through 
his mother he had French blood 
in his veins, and his father had 
been a military officer. On 
reaching adult age he had 
entered the army, choosing 
the infantry at first; but find- 
ing advancement slow in that 
arm, he passed into the cavalry, 
where, through his undoubted 
merits, he found friends and 
high fortune. Chance, when 
in garrison at Weymouth, then 
a royal residence, brought him 
under the personal observation 
of George IIL, and the king, 
recognising his ability, graci- 
ously helped him on in the 
service. He made the cam- 
paign of Flanders in 1793 
under the Duke of York, and 
had the advantage of gaining 
sound practical knowledge as a 


staff officer where very large 
forces were engaged. In 1795 
he was again quartered at 
Weymouth, and once more 
basked in royal favour, so that 
two years later he became 
lieutenant-colonel of the 29th 
Dragoons, from which he was 
speedily transferred to the 7th 
Dragoons. From that time 
forward progress upward was 
assured, and no doubt he would 
have gained the highest rank 
but for his premature death in 
the field. 

Very early in his career, and 
while still of modest rank, Le 
Marchant realised that system- 
atic instruction and professional 
improvement were sadly needed 
by the officers of our army, and 
he was consumed with an eager 
desire to win the authorities 
over to his views. But before 
he tackled the great issue he 
devoted himself to the better- 
ment of his especial arm in one 
lesser, but still essential, branch 
of its duties. It had been 
brought home to him in the 
somewhat inglorious campaign 
of Flanders that the British 
cavalry was lamentably, indeed 
ludicrously, unskilled in the use 
of the arme blanche, the prin- 
cipal weapon they carried. He 
had seen for himself many not- 
able instances in which our 
dragoons had come off second- 
best in personal conflict with 
the enemy : they were awkward, 
inefficient swordsmen, easily 
discomfited in hand-to-hand 
combat, and often doing them- 
selves more mischief than their 
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antagonists. Clear evidence was 
afforded by regimental surgeons 
that many of the wounds ex- 
hibited by our cavalrymen were 
self-inflicted. One officer of 
dragoons gashed his own foot 
in a mélée, and the chargers 
often suffered seriously, being 
constantly cut about the head 
and neck by their riders. Le 
Marchant was so roused to the 
paramount necessity of applying 
some remedy, that he set him- 
self to learn what he could from 
the more skilled members of 
the foreign cavalry with whom 
we were associated, and he put 
himself under the tuition of an 
Austrian sergeant who was an 
expert swordsman. At the same 
time, he sought every occasion 
of conferring with such of his 
foreign comrades as were most 
noted for their skill in wielding 
the sword. He desired to form 
a new code of instruction, em- 
bodying the best points observed 
in the Continental practice ; but 
there were so many differences 
existing that he preferred to 
create his own system of sword- 
exercise, combining attack and 
defenceunderimproved methods. 
The first step was to become 
thoroughly expert himself, after 
which he selected two active 
and intelligent troopers of his 
regiment, at that time the 16th 
Dragoons (now Lancers), and 
with this nucleus gradually 
initiated others into the new 
exercise. Like all new brooms, 
he met with considerable op- 
position from the ingrained 
prejudices of older officers. He 
invited those of other regiments 
to co-operate with him, but met 
with so many rebuffs that he 
appealed to higher authority, 
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and submitted his scheme to 
the Duke of York, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for training 
the whole British cavalry in 
the use of the sword. It met 
with almost immediate ap- 
proval by a committee of general 
officers who were directed to 
report upon it, and it was pre- 
sently adopted as one of the 
permanent regulations for the 
training of cavalry. Steps were 
taken, too, to diffuse the new 
knowledge rapidly and effect- 
ively by the collection of detach- 
ments for instruction from every 
regiment of regular and fencible 
(Yeomanry) cavalry in the 
country. An officer and twenty 
men from each attended at 
four different stations for a six 
months’ course of instruction, 
under the personal supervision 
of Major Le Marchant. The 
instruction received was passed 
on in due course to their units 
by the individuals first trained ; 
and so strong was the desire to 
attain proficiency in all ranks, 
that within the year it had ex- 
tended to the whole British 
cavalry and to all ranks of the 
arm. Men took very keenly to 
swordsmanship, and were very 
eager to acquire personal dexter- 
ity, which necessarily included 
better horsemanship, without 
which the best swordsman must 
ever be at a disadvantage. Le 
Marchant was amply rewarded 
by the experience of the Penin- 
sular war ten years later, when 
our troops proved themselves 
as much superior to the French 
as they had been inferior ia the 
Low Countries. Itis interesting 
to note that the Le Marchant 
system of sword - exercise has 
held the ground until these 
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latter days, when the reforming 
spirit, moving perhaps too fast 
and not too wisely, threatens to 
entirely deprive our horsemen 
of their traditional and time- 
honoured weapon. Le Marchant 
also devoted much attention to 
the perfecting of the regulation 
sword, of which many patterns 
were in use. The weapon he 
devised, after much patient ex- 
periment and many visits to the 
principal sword manufacturers, 
held the ground for long years 
afterwards, and his services were 
acknowledged by the presenta- 
tion of a sword of honour from 
the Master - General of the 
Ordnance. 

Colonel Le Marchant’s un- 
bounded energy was not 
limited to improving cavalry 
swords and their manipulation. 
He was now lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment serving in the 


West Indies, but he was especi- 
ally retained at home as a man 
much too valuable to be sent 
so far out of the way. He took 
up his quarters, therefore, in 
London, and applied himself to 


the elucidation of matters 
likely to benefit the service and 
his own particular arm. A 
suggested plan of his for pre- 
venting peculation in providing 
forage for cavalry was carried 
out, and none too soon, for the 
horses were often scandalously 
underfed and in lamentable 
condition through the frauds 
perpetrated between the quarter- 
mastersandcontractors. Again, 
he embodied what he had ob- 
served in the Prussian cavalry, 
when in Flanders, into a hand- 
book on outpost duty for the 
use of our officers. This treatise 
was pronounced excellent by 
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old Sir David Dundas, the 
author of the famous ‘Six 
Manceuvres,’ the first drill- 
book ever used in the British 
army. About this time Le 
Marchant was transferred to 
the 7th Light Dragoons as 
second lieutenant-colonel, and 
in the absence of Lord Paget, 
his senior, assumed the com- 
mand of the regiment tempor- 
arily. He proved himself a 
very “tight hand,” as_ the 
soldiers say, and _ laboured 
assiduously to develop efficiency. 
After lecturing at length upon 
field movements, he continually 
turned out the regiment to 
practise what he had preached ; 
and expecting from every one 
the same strenuous attention as 
his iron frame, backed by an 
ardent energetic spirit, enabled 
him to give to the work, he 
gave his people little peace. 
Not strangely, his popularity 
suffered, and the discontent 
that was rife was exhibited in 
a reprehensible and insubordin- 
ate manner when Lord Paget 
returned to the regiment. On 
the senior colonel’s first reap- 
pearance upon parade he was 
greeted with loud cheers from 
the ranks. Lord Paget was 
very properly incensed, and rep- 
rimanded the regiment sternly, 
declaring that he fully approved 
of all that Colonel Le Marchant 
had done, and that the need for 
the strict discipline he had en- 
forced was more than justified 
by the misconduct shown on 
this occasion. We have a good 
picture of Le Marchant, drawn 
by his son and biographer, that 
brings him forcibly before us. 
“His keen and searching eye, 
his expansive forehead, his 
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commanding deportment, his 
tall, manly, and muscular form, 
denoted to even superficial ob- 
servers talent, spirit, and 
strength equal to no ordinary 
undertakings.” 

There was one now to his 
hand that called for the highest 
qualities of sagacity and earnest- 
ness for the improvement of his 
professional comrades, and fixed 
tenacity of purpose in securing 
it. He had become fully per- 
suaded that if our army was to 
be reformed it must be done 
through the officers, and that a 
first indispensable step, as has 
been said, was to introduce 
systematic instruction. At first 
he recommended the formation 
of regimental schools for officers 
throughout the service, but he 
abandoned this project because 
he could not hope to find com- 
petent instructors in the various 
regiments. Although senior 
officers could impart the rudi- 
ments of military learning, 
they must fall short (at that 
period certainly) “in the more 
complicated and difficult science 
of actual war.” How he might 
best advance the end in view 
was constantly in his thoughts ; 
he devised many plans and pro- 
jects, none of which satisfied 
him until he arrived at the 
conclusion that some national 
educational establishment on a 
large and comprehensive scale 
could alone meet the occasion. 
The idea came to him when he 
was on the road travelling 
through the country to inspect 
the various classes collected to 
learn his new sword-exercise. 
Directly he alighted at his inn 
he committed his ideas to paper, 
and he often said afterwards 
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that as he wrote he felt the 
most perfect confidence that 
this last scheme would succeed. 
The memorandum he now pre- 
pared was long and exhaustive, 
and it says much for his fore- 
sight and acumen that he never 
deviated much from the prin- 
ciples that he first laid down 
for his own guidance. 

This was in December 1798, 
and he employed every moment 
of leisure in the elaboration of 
his “ plan,” which he submitted 
in the following month to the 
Duke of York. 

The steps he took to prepare 
and put forward his “plan” are 
fully recorded in his private 
correspondence, which we have 
before us as we write. In 
September 1798 he tells us 
that he has shown it to Sir 
David Dundas, who “not only 
approves it, but encourages me 
to proceed in the completion of 
it.” On November 22 of the 
same year Le Marchant writes 
to his wife: “I am getting on 
very fast with my Plan, which, 
if I succeed in carrying through, 
will be the greatest thing ever 
done for the army. It compre- 
hends the instruction of the 
present and the education of 
all officers, infantry as well as 
cavalry, who may hereafter 
enter the army... . I am in- 
defatigable in completing it.. I 
have limited myself to four 
glasses of wine; I get up at 
seven in the morning, and 
whether it succeeds or not I 
am persevering and sanguine 
in my expectations.” A week 
later he was on his way to 
town to show it to the Duke 
of York. “The more I think 
of the subject, the higher are 
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my hopes of success.” On the 
21st December he tells his 
wife: “I have just seen the 
Duke, with whom I have been 
speaking for above an hour... . 
He is very much pleased with 
me, and his manners become 
more and more familiar to- 
wards me, which is certainly 
the result of favourable im- 
pression.” At the same time 
it is evident that the Duke was 
not too encouraging at first. 
His Royal Highness knew that 
enormous prejudices existed 
against the scheme, and were 
not to be removed easily. 
They prevailed both within 
and without. Many senior 


officers resented the implied 
reproofs that the army was not 
what it should be, and were 
opposed to the reforms advo- 
cated: on the other hand, the 
general public regarded the 
proposal with extreme jealousy, 


“as astep towards withdrawing 
the officer from civil society and 
making him a creature of the 
Crown,” a far-fetched and per- 
fectly untenable notion. More- 
over, the Duke of Richmond, 
when Master-General of the 
Ordnance, had already strongly 
recommended a measure of the 
same nature to the Cabinet of 
which he was a member, but it 
had been dropped upon a close 
examination of details. 
Undeterred by this lukewarm 
support, Le Marchant pro- 
ceeded to revise and amplify 
his proposal, using fresh argu- 
ments, and backing them with 
carefully prepared financial 
estimates. It will be well to 
give a brief outline at this 
point of the scheme he now 
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submitted. The immediate 
object of the institution, to use 
his own words, would be “to 
instruct the masses of the ser- 
vice in the degree of science 
requisite to subordinate station, 
and to afford the means of a 
perfect education to those who, 
aspiring to rank and responsi- 
bility, apply early to the study 
of their profession.” He sug- 
gested that there should be 
three departments,—one for 
young gentlemen who were 
candidates for commissions; a 
second for army cadets and 
soldiers’ sons, the last named to 
be formed into a “Legion,” from 
which the army would be re- 
cruited ; and the third a “‘senior 
department for the improve- 
ment of the staff.” The first 
branch was to be a practically 
self-supporting public school, 
open to all who paid proper 
fees and lodged the purchase- 
money for a commission, the 
education to be both general 
and special. Before the com- 
mission was granted every 
student must pass through a 
period of instruction as a cadet, 
and qualify in the duties of a 
subaltern officer. A so-called 
** Legion” was to be constituted 
and included in this branch, 
composed of soldiers’ sons, who 
were to be trained for and 
passed into the service, well 
equipped for the ranks and fit 
to become non-commissioned 
officers—a military school, in 
fact, on the lines of the present 
Duke of York’s and Royal 
Hibernian Schools. The third, 
the “senior” or “staff” depart- 
ment, was a much-needed in- 
stitution. At that period the 
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absence of officers competent to 
perform the duties of quarter- 
master-general was greatly felt 
in our army, and it was a fre- 
quent practice when campaign- 
ing to borrow officers for the 
purpose from our allies in the 
field. The necessary instruction 
was now to be imparted to a 
number of regimental officers 
especially attached to the new 
institutions, and the course was 
to include the whole of the 
principles and practice to be 
observed in the conduct of war. 
How useful this department 
became within a few years of 
its inauguration will be seen 
presently when we deal with 
the results achieved. 

Le Marchant had the sym- 
pathetic support of both the 


quartermaster - general to the 


forces and the adjutant-general, 
Sir David Dundas and Colonel 
Calvert, and when the Com- 


mander-in-Chief, partially won 
over by the new pleadings of 
Colonel Le Marchant, called for 
their opinion, they reported 


most favourably upon the 
whole scheine. The Duke now 
indorsed it strongly, passed it 
on to Mr Dundas, the Minister 
for the Colonies and War, who 
in turn submitted it to Mr 
Pitt. The Premier saw at 
once “the national advantages 
that may be expected from the 
execution of the plan,” and was 
willing to ask Parliament for 
the necessary funds for the 
building and endowment of the 
new institution. Mr Pitt 
further suggested that the 
whole matter should be re- 
ferred to a committee of general 
staff and other officers, and 
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this was accordingly appointed 
in the autumn of 1800, under 
the presidency of the Duke of 
York, with Colonel Le March- 
ant as a member of the Board. 
It should be noted, however, 
that the Government had not 
waited for the definite recom- 
mendations, mainly as to de- 
tail, of this committee, and had 
already given preliminary sanc- 
tion to Le Marchant’s plan by 
approving a temporary estab- 
lishment for military instruc- 
tion on a limited scale. This 
was placed at High Wycombe, 
and was opened in anticipa- 
tion of the erection of the 
necessary buildings on the 4th 
May 1799. 

It so happened that at this 
particular juncture Le March- 
ant was fortunate enough to 
find an effective coadjutor in 
the person of a distinguished 
French officer, General Jarry, 
an émigré who had sought 
shelter in England during the 
Revolutionary troubles in 
France. Jarry seems to have 
put forward some scheme akin 
to Le Marchant’s, and it had 
been suggested by certain in- 
fluential people, and among 
them by the Duke of York, 
that the two should co-operate. 
Le Marchant consented, and 
speaks of the circumstances, in 
a letter dated 9th March 1799, 
as follows :— 


“By joining General Jarry I 
strengthen my own interest. Weare 
acting to the same point, and the 
Duke having accepted his plan (so 
confined) before I had mentioned 
mine, it left a degree of suspicion in 
Jarré’s [sic] friends that I wanted to 
throw him out, and as he is strong at 
headquarters it is a politic measure 
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to join with him. He is a man of 
t merit and science, so we shall 
useful to each other.” 


Again he writes in the same 
connection :— 


“T find the situation I am to hold 
at Wycombe more pleasing even than 
I had imagined. fence Jarré is to 
give the military lectures, but the 
entire command rests with me, so 
that when the establishment extends 
into the several branches of my plan, 
I shall still be the head. ... 1 am 
pleased with the old man; he cer- 
tainly is well informed but gettin 

old, incapable of arrangement, oat 
therefore not to be feared, but just 
the man I could wish to have. He 
and I shall certainly agree very well, 
and he must be sensible that without 
me his plans must have fallen to the 


ground.” 


The relative positions held 
by the two officers of the new 
establishment are indicated by 
Colonel Le Marchant, and it 
was worked on these lines from 
the beginning. When the 
Royal warrant was finally pro- 
mulgated for the constitution 
and government of the college, 
the exact status of Colonel Le 
Marchant and General Jarry 
were specially mentioned in 
‘The London Gazette,’ under 
date July 25,1801. The first is 
appointed lieutenant-governor 
and superintendent - general, 
and the latter appears as com- 
mandant of the senior depart- 
ment. Jarry was also made 
director-general of instruction. 
The governor of the whole 
establishment was Lieutenant- 
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General the Honourable William 
Harcourt. 

A word as to General Jarry 
(the proper spelling) may be 
inserted here. Of French 
origin, he entered the Prussian 
service at an early age, and 
was on the personal staff of 
Frederick the Great in most of 
his great campaigns. His 
military qualities were of a 
high order; he was a man of 
great quickness and decision of 
character, and hadaconsummate 
knowledge of military art and 
practice, having been trained 
with twelve others in the duties 
of the quartermaster-general’s 
department by the great Fred- 
erick himself. At the close of 
the Seven Years’ War he was 
appointed governor of the mili- 
tary school at Berlin. Later, 
at the death of the king, he 
returned to France on the in- 
vitation of General Dumouriez, 
and served under that officer at 
the battle of Jemappes, where 
he held a high command. He 
came on to England, because he 
was in sympathy with the dis- 
graced Dumouriez; but he is 
also accused by the French 
historians of unnecessary cruelty 
in burning the suburbs of Ant- 
werp, to which charge he could 
plead taat he only obeyed the 
orders received. Dumouriez 
held him in high esteem, 
and always declared that he 
thought General Jarry “one 
of the cleverest officers in any 
service.” ! 





1 He was ever on the most friendly footing with Frederick as well as with 
Prince Henry, the king’s brother, and the two when campaigning, being both 
great pretenders to culinary skill, would cook dishes in competition by the 


bivouac-fire. 


Jarry was a simple unpretending person, quite free from the 
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The college, once started, 
grew apace under the master- 
ful impulse of its energetic 
projector. He suffered much 
from the proverbial procrasti- 
nation of the authorities; he 
was saddled with a supreme 
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Board of Control; his original 
scheme was altered and cut 
down; one recommendation, 
that of the “Legion,” was 
disapproved of; the issue of 
the Royal Warrant, which 
was to give official existence 





arrogance and stiffness of the Prussian officer of high rank, refined and gentle- 
manlike in manners, but in old age rather neglectful in his dress and external 
appearance. An amusing answer given by him to an application from an officer 
at the college who sought guidance as to costume is preserved. ‘‘I have received 
your letter propounding certain profound questions about boots, garters, and 
pantaloons, but which I am not sufficiently scientific to settle.” He ends pleas- 
antly, wishing his correspondent ‘‘ Bon jour et les pieds chauds.” 

General Jarry at High Wycombe had some reason to complain of the treatment 
he received at the hands of certain ill-mannered and inconsiderate pupils. The 
reprehensible practice now called ‘‘ ragging” appears to have flourished even then. 
A Frenchman, speaking no English, of foreign habits and eccentric demeanour, 
he was a target for ridicule, and many mischievous and unworthy practical jokes 
were played upon him. The college had gradually filled up with students, many 
of them ‘‘ hard bargains,” many of the class now known as “ outfitters” and 
‘*scrimshankers,” who sought to escape more irksome service by a pretence of 
studying their profession, and who were merely idlers making no use of their 
opportunities. These were the men who made game of General Jarry, and on one 
occasion in a very wanton and disgraceful fashion. The amiable and learned 
veteran, in his desire to illustrate his lectures on field fortification, constructed a 
number of models with his own hands. These were always on view in the hall 
of study, and one night they were destroyed by some of the students. General 
Jarry was wounded to the quick by this wanton outrage, and although he said 
little he made no attempt to manufacture new models. Colonel Le Marchant 
acted with great judgment when the offence became known to him and he learnt 
the names of the actual offenders. He forbore to make any public exposé, but he 
quietly conveyed a warning to them at the end of the session that they would not 
be received again at the college. 

The escapades of the students extended beyond the college ; country neighbours 
were subjected to annoyance repeatedly. One story is told of a well-to-do farmer 
who, when fishing in the Wye, was hailed by a couple of officers from High 
Wycombe with a request that he would row them across the river. He civilly 
complied, and in mid-stream they seized him and threw him into the water, 
leaving him to get ashore as best he could. A complaint was lodged at the 
college next day by the aggrieved farmer, and Colonel Le Marchant promised 
that the culprits should be punished. This the complainant would not allow, on 
the grounds that he was a Quaker and thought it wrong to be vindictive. ‘‘ Then 
why on earth have you come to me?” asked the astonished colonel. ‘‘ Only that 
you should desire them never to treat me in the same way again.” 

General Jarry was a man of simple tastes and homely pursuits. Cooking, as 
has been said, was a favourite recreation of his ; so was gardening. It was con- 
sidered an especial treat to dine with him; the fare was excellent, and the best 

_ dishes were always prepared by his own hands. A salad of his own growing and 
dressing was very highly esteemed. He watched over his vegetables with assidu- 
ous care from the time of planting the seeds to that of gathering in the first-fruits. 
He waged war against the sparrows incessantly, and kept a loaded gun handy to 
shoot them. The bag when good afforded him the liveliest satisfaction ; he would 
lay the birds out in a row and say complacently, ‘‘J’ai tué bien de mes ennemis 
aujourd’hui.” His connection with the college lasted eight years, and was termi- 
nated in 1807 by death after a painful illness at the age of seventy-five. 
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to the college, was delayed; 
above all, unfavourable criti- 
cism was very rife in Parlia- 
ment and the army, the older 
officers still resenting the lack 
of military knowledge imputed 
to them. Through it all Le 
Marchant, although often dis- 
heartened, steadfastly pursued 
his way. He sought out pro- 
fessors to assist General Jarry, 
—one, the eminent mathema- 
tician, Isaac Dalby, F.R.S., a 
self-taught scientist, who from 
the humblest origin rose to the 
highest esteem ; another, How- 
ard Douglas, the well-known 
authority on military bridges, 
whose work has been the guide 
and text-book to many genera- 
tions of soldiers. Le March- 
ant received, however, the 
most august encouragement. 
The king (George III.) told 
him one evening on the ter- 
race at Windsor, “I consider 
the Military College an object 
of the deepest national import- 
ance. . . . You are raising a 
race of officers who will make 
our army the finest in Europe. 
The country is greatly indebted 
to you.” Other royal person- 
ages were most friendly; the 
Prince of Wales, when on a 
visit to Stowe, close by, com- 
manded his presence as a guest 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s ; 
the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, 
Cambridge, and Gloucester 
came constantly to High 
Wycombe, and with one, the 
Duke of Kent, also a soldier 
and devoted to his profession, 
Colonel Le Marchant kept up 
a confidential correspondence 
for many years. They were, 
as his biographer puts it, 
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“the letters of a friend to a 
friend.” 

Ere long the affluence of 
students, youthful and adult, 
overflowed the narrow limits of 
the house in High Wycombe 
(of which, by the way, there are 
but few traces left), and it be- 
came necessary to give the 
junior department a separate 
location, which was formed at 
Great Marlow, some five miles 
distant, in the beautiful old 
red-brick building now called 
Remnants—a name it received, 
we believe, from that of an 
occupier some years back. 
Tradition connects the man- 
sion with Henry VIII., who 
presented it as a dower-house 
to one of his wives, Catherine 
Parr. It is known that Henry 
was fond of Marlow, and that 
he found another wife there, 
Jane Seymour, one of the Sey- 
mours of Seymour Court, an 
old house on the road to 
Wycombe, since disappeared, 
although the name has been 
preserved. “Court Garden” is 
the name of a third house still 
standing on the banks of the 
Thames, just above the bridge, 
and recalling royal associations. 

The junior department was 
under the immediate charge of 
its own commandant, but the 
supreme control was vested in 
Colonel Le Marchant as lieu- 
tenant - governor, who visited 
the place twice a-week, in- 
spected the cadets on parade 
and in the halls of study, al- 
ways keenly watching over 
their progress. He was a 
stern uncompromising chief ; 
while always glad to help on 
the industrious and _ well-be- 
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haved, he suffered no idleness, 
and rooted out all vice. ‘“ Few 
persons,” says his son, “ pos- 
sessed the art of reproving 
with such effect. The severe 
expression of his features, com- 
bined with the dignity of his 
manner and the deep tones of 
his voice, struck his youthful 
audience with an awe which 
some of them did not forget 
even amidst the stirring scenes 
of military life. It is right to 
add that his kindness was at 
last equally appreciated, and 
produced in after-times the 
most honourable tributes to 
his memory.” 

A very practical test was 
soon applied to the value of 
the education imparted in the 
senior department, which was 
more especially under his con- 
trol. He turned out during his 


tenure of office—aided by Gene- 
ral Jarry—some 200 students, 


most of whom joined and did 
very meritorious service on the 
staff. The first to be tried were 
those who accompanied Sir 
Ralph Abercromby’s expedition 
to Egypt. They are spoken of 
in the highest terms by Sir 
Robert Wilson, who was chief 
of the staff. Dupin, in his 
‘Military Force of Great 
Britain,’ records it as a new 
departure in the British army 
that officers were now found 
in it who could direct the march 
of large bodies, survey ground, 
arrange routes, and report on 
the best positions to be taken 
up; and he expressly tells us 
that the permanent status given 
to the college in 1801 was due 
to the success achieved on the 
staff by its first pupils. Colonel 
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Anstruther, Abercromby’s quar- 
termaster-general, wrote to Le 
Marchant, saying, “The officers 
sent me from Jarry’s are of in- 
finite use, and the details of the 
several actions fought by this 
army are accompanied by plans 
in drawing, executed by Major 
Birch and the officers from 
Wycombe in a style of perfec- 
tion that does them credit.” 
The credit gained so early by 
the college did not wane in 
after-years. It was worthily 
maintained in the great war 
that followed, and some of the 
most distinguished _ soldiers 
under Wellington in the Pen- 
insula were High Wycombe 
men. A few names may be 
selected from the long list, in- 
cluding those of Sir George 
Murray, the able quartermaster- 
general; Field - Marshal Sir 
William Gomme; Sir Benjamin 
Durban ; Marshal Beresford, 
who rose to the command of 
the Portuguese army; and his 
chief staff officer, Sir Arthur 
(afterwards Lord) Hardinge, 
Governor-General of India, 
and some time Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The crowning tribute to the 
success of the Le Marchant 
plan was paid when a great 
edifice was erected to suitably 
house the establishment. The 
number of students who had 
entered the army from the 
Junior Department at Marlow 
had reached a total of 1500; 
the number of candidates for 
the school was constantly in- 
creasing, and with it the de- 
mands for increased space. 
About 1810 the Government, 
on the recommendation of 
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Colonel Le Marchant, acquired 
a wide estate on the heath be- 
tween Sandhurst and the Ports- 
mouth Road, and prepared to 
build on a very extensive scale. 
The lands were cleared and 
planted and the foundations 
laid, and all progressed favour- 
ably, when wayward fortune, 
which seldom comes with both 
hands full, fell heavily upon the 
man who was about to reap 
his reward. It is told how 
Le Marchant had visited the 
works and surveyed them com- 
placently, feeling that at last 
his school had won through all 
its struggles and difficulties, and 
was assured of a future of great 
usefulness under his auspices. 
All at once his high hopes 
were dashed to the ground. 
Promotion had but just raised 
him to the rank of major- 
general, and now he was in- 


formed by superior authority 
that he could not be permitted 
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to hold his post as a general 
officer. His removal, apart 
from the painful severance from 
his pet undertaking, weighed 
upon him harshly and entailed 
serious pecuniary loss, for he 
had spent more than his salary 
in keeping up his position, and 
he was denied the chance of 
recouping himself. He was not 
the first, nor will he be the last, 
officer to suffer by the hard-and- 
fast rules of the service, red- 
tape regulations as unalterable 
as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Certainlysuch amends 
as were possible were made to 
him, and he was appointed 
without delay to a command in 
the field, that of a brigade of 
heavy cavalry, placed under 
orders for Portugal, in July 
1811. The pioneer had done 
his work, and went elsewhere 
to a brief career of activity and 
a glorious death at Salamanca. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


On entering the pavilion 
Loder’s first feeling was one of 
annoyed awkwardness at find- 
ing himself in almost total 
darkness. Then as his eyes 
grew accustomed to the gloom 
the feeling vanished, and the 
absurdity of the position came 
to his mind. 

The tent was small, heavily 
draped with silk, and smell- 
ing of musk. It was divided 
into two sections by an im- 
movable curtain that hung 
from the roof to within a few 
feet of the floor. The only 


furniture on Loder’s side was 
one low chair and the only 


light a faint radiance that, 
coming from the invisible half 
of the pavilion, spread across 
the floor in a pale band. For 
a short space he stood un- 
certain, then his hesitation was 
brought to an end. 

“Please sit down,” said a low 
soft voice. 

For a further moment he 
stood undecided. The voice 
sounded so unexpectedly near. 
In the quiet and darkness of 
the place it seemed to possess 
a disproportionate weight—al- 
most the weight of a familiar 
thing. Then with a sudden, 
unanalysed touch of relief he 
located the impression. It was 
the similarity to Lady Bram- 
fell’s sweet slow tones that 
had stirred his mind. With a 


sense of satisfaction he drew 


the chair forward and sat 
down. 

Then for the first time he 
saw that on the other side of 
the partition, and below it by 
a few inches, was a small table 
of polished wood, on which stood 
an open book, a crystal ball, 
and a gold dish filled with ink. 
These were arranged on the 
side of the table nearest to him, 
the farther side being out of 
his range of vision. An amused 
interest touched him as he 
made his position more comfort- 
able. Whoever this woman 
was, she had an eye for stage 
management,—she knew how 
to marshal her effects. He 
found himself waiting with 
some curiosity for the next 
injunction from behind the 
curtain. 

“The art of crystal-gazing,” 
began the voice after a pause, 
“is one of the oldest known 
arts.” Loder sat forward. 
The thought of Lady Bramfell 
mingled disconcertingly with 
some other thought more dis- 
tant and less easy to secure. 

“To obtain the best results, 
the subject lays his uncovered 
hands outspread upon a smooth 
surface.” It was evident that 
the invisible priestess was read- 
ing from the open book, for 
when the word “surface” was 
reached there was a slight stir 
that indicated the changing of 
position; and when the voice 
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came again it was in a different 
tone— 

“Please lay your hands palms 
downwards upon the table.” 

Loder smiled to himself in 
the darkness. He pictured 
Chilcote with his nerves and 
his impatience going through 
this ordeal; then in good- 
humoured silence he leant for- 
ward and obeyed the command. 
His hands rested on the smooth 
surface of the table in the bar 
of light from the unseen lamp. 

There was a second in which 
the seer was silent; then he 
fancied that she raised her 
head. 

“You must take off your 
rings,” she said smoothly. 
“ Any metal interferes with the 
sympathetic current.” 

At any other time Loder 
would have laughed; but the 
request so casually and graci- 
ously made sent all possibility 
of irony far into the back- 
ground. The thought of Chil- 
cote and of the one flaw in their 
otherwise flawless scheme rose 
to his mind. Instinctively he 
half withdrew his hands. 

“Where is the sympathetic 
current?” he asked quietly. 
His thoughts were busy with 
the question of whether he 
would or would not be justified 
in beating an undignified re- 
treat. 

“Between you and me, of 
course,” said the voice softly. 
It sounded languid but very 
rational. The idea of retreat 
seemed suddenly theatrical. 
In this world of low voices 
and shaded lights people never 
adopted extreme measures—no 
occasion made a scene practic- 
able, or even allowable. He 
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leant back slowly, while he 
summed up the situation. If 
by any unlucky chance this 
woman knew Chilcote to have 
adopted jewellery, and had 
seen the design of his rings, 
the sight of his own scarred 
finger might suggest question 
and comment; if, on the other 
hand, he left the pavilion with- 
out excuse, or without apparent 
reason refused to remove the 
rings, he opened up a new 
difficulty —a fresh road to 
curiosity. It came upon him 
with unusual quickness—the 
obstacles to, and the need for, 
a speedy decision. He glanced 
round the tent, then uncon- 
sciously straightened his 
shoulders. After all, he had 
stepped into a tight corner; 
but there was no need to cry 
out in squeezing his way back. 
Then he realised that the soft 
ingratiating tones were sound- 
ing once more— 

“It’s the passing of my hands 
over yours while I look into 
the crystal that sets up sym- 
pathy ”—a slender hand moved 
swiftly into the light and picked 
up the ball—‘‘and makes my 
eyes see the pictures in your 
mind. Now, will you please 
take off your rings?” 

The very naturalness of the 
request disarmed him. It was 
a risk. But, as Chilcote had 
said, risk was the salt of life! 

“I’m afraid you think me 
very troublesome.” The voice 
came again, delicately low and 
conciliatory. 

For a brief second Loder 
wondered uncertainly how long 
or how well Chilcote knew 
Lady Astrupp; then he dis- 
missed the question. Chilcote 
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had never mentioned her until 
to-night, and then casually as 
Lady Bramfell’s sister. What 
a coward he was becoming in 
throwing the dice with Fate! 
Without further delay he drew 
off the rings, slipped them into 
his pocket, and replaced his 
hands on the smooth table-top. 

Then, at the moment that he 
replaced them, a peculiar thing 
occurred. 

From the farther side of the 
dark partition came the quick 
rustling stir of a skirt, and the 
slight scrape of a chair pushed 
either backward or forward. 
Then there was silence. 


ow silence can suggest any- 
ir ound thought 
. . ‘ . 


some change had taken place, 
was as patent to Loder as the 


darkness of the ceiling or the 
band of light that crossed the 
floor ; but what had occasioned 
it, or what it stood for, he made 
no attempt to decide. He sat 
bitingly conscious of his hands 
spread open on the table under 
the scrutiny of eyes that were 
invisible to him—vividly aware 
of the awkwardness of his posi- 
tion. He felt with instinctive 
certainty that a new chord had 
been struck ; but a man seldom 
acts on instinctive certainties. 
If the exposure of his hands 
had struck this fresh note, then 
any added action would but 
heighten the dilemma. He sat 
silent and motionless. 
Whether his impassivity had 
any bearing on the moment he 
had no means of knowing; but 
no further movement came from 
behind the partition. Whatever 
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the emotions that had caused 
the sharp swish of skirts and the 
sharp scrape of the chair, they 
had evidently subsided, or been 
dominated by other feelings. 

The next indication of life 
that came to him was the laying 
down of the crystal ball. It 
was laid back upon the table 
with a slight jerk that indicated 
a decision come to; and almost 
simultaneously the seer’s voice 
came to him again. Her tone 
was lower now than it had 
been before, and its extreme 
ease seemed slightly shaken— 
whether by excitement, sur- 
prise, or curiosity it was im- 
possible to say. 

* You will think it strange,” 
she began. “ You will think 
” Then she stopped. 

There was a pause, as though 
she waited for some help, but 
Loder remained mute. In diffi- 
culty a silent tongue and a cool 
head are usually man’s best 
weapons. 

His silence was disconcerting. 
He heard her stir again. 

“You will think it strange,” 
she began once more. Then 
quite suddenly she checked and 
controlled her voice. ‘You 
must forgive me,” she began in 
a completely different tone, 
“but erystal-gazing is a most 
illusive thing. Directly you 
put your hands upon the table 
I felt that there would be no 
result; but I wouldn’t admit 
the defeat. Women are such 
keen anglers they can never ac- 
knowledge that any fish, how- 
ever big, has evaded the hook.” 
She laughed very softly. 

At the sound of the laugh 
Loder shifted his position for 
the first time. He could not 

22 
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have told why, but it struck 
him with a slight sense of con- 
fusion. A precipitate wish to 
rise and pass through the door- 
way into the wider spaces of 
the conservatory came to him, 
though he made no attempt to 
act upon it. He knew that for 
some inexplicable reason this 
woman behind the screen had 
lied to him—in the control of 
her speech, in her change of 
voice. There had been one 
moment in which an impulse, 
an emotion, had almost found 
voice ; then training, instinct, or 
it might have been diplomacy, 
had conquered, and the moment 
had passed. There was a riddle 
in the very atmosphere of the 
place— and he abominated 
riddles. 

But Lady Astrupp was ab- 
sorbed in her own concerns, 
Again she changed her position ; 
and to Loder, listening atten- 
tively, it seemed that she leant 
forward and examined his hands 
afresh. The sensation was so 
acute that he withdrew them 
involuntarily. 

Again there was a confused 
rustle; the crystal ball rolled 
from the table and the seer 
laughed quickly. Obeying a 
strenuous impulse, Loder rose. 

He had no definite notion of 
what he expected or what he 
must avoid. He was only con- 
scious that the pavilion, with 
its silk draperies, its scent of 
musk, and its intolerable secrecy, 
was no longer endurable. He 
felt cramped and confused in 
mind and muscle. He stood 
for a second to straighten his 
limbs; then he turned, and 
moving directly forward, passed 
under the portiére. ‘ 
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After the dimness of the 
pavilion the conservatory 
seemed comparatively bright, 
but without waiting to grow 
accustomed to the altered light 
he moved onward with deliber- 
ate haste. The long green alley 
was speedily traversed; in his 
eyes it no longer possessed 
greenness, no longer suggested 
freshness or repose. It was 
simply a means to the end upon 
which his mind was set. 

As he passed up the flight of 
steps he drew his rings from his 
pocket and slipped them on. 
Then he stepped into the glare 
of the thronged corridor. 

Some one hailed him as he 
passed through the crowd, but 
with Chilcote’s most absorbed 
manner he hurried on. Through 
the door of the supper-room he 
caught sight of Blessington and 
Eve, and then only his ex- 
pression changed. He walked 
directly towards them. 

“Eve,” he said, “will you 
excuse me? I have a word to 
say to Blessington.” 

She glanced at him in 
momentary surprise; then she 
smiled in her quiet self-possessed 
way. 

“Of course!” she said. “I’ve 
been wanting a chat with Milli- 
cent Gower, but Bobby has 
required so much entertaining 

” She smiled again, this 
time at Blessington, and moved 
away towards a tall pale girl 
in green who was standing 
alone. 

Instantly she had turned, 
Loder took Blessington’s arm. 

“‘T know you're tremendously 
busy,” he began, in an excellent 
imitation of Chilcote’s hasty 
manner—“I know you're tre- 
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mendously busy, but I’m in a 
fix.” One glance at Blessing- 
ton’s healthy ingenuous face 
told him that plain speaking 
was the method to adopt. 

‘Indeed, sir?” Ina moment 
Blessington was on the alert. 

“Yes, And I—I want your 
help.” 

The boy reddened. That 
Chilcote should appeal to him 
stirred him to a feeling of pride 
and uncertainty. 

Loder saw his advantage and 
pressed it home. “It’s come 
about through this crystal- 
gazing business. I’m afraid I 
didn’t play my part—rather 
made an ass of myself; I 
wouldn’t swallow the thing, 
and—and Lady Astrupp——” 
He paused, measuring Blessing- 
ton with a glance. ‘“ Well, my 
dear boy, you—you know what 
women are!” 

Blessington was only twenty- 
three. He reddened again, and 
assumed an air of profundity. 

“T know, sir,” he said, with 
a shake of the head. 

Loder’s sense of humour was 
keen, but he kept a grave face. 

“I knew youd catch my 
meaning, but I want you to 
do something more. If Lady 
Astrupp should ask you who 
was in her tent this past ten 
minutes, I want you ” again 
he stopped, looking at his com- 
panion’s face. 





His business with Blessington 
over, Loder breathed more 
freely. If Lady Astrupp had 


recognised Chilcote by the 
rings, and had been roused to 
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“Yes, sir?” 

“T want you to tell an im- 
material lie for me.” 

Blessington returned his 
glance; then he laughed a 
little uncomfortably. 


“ But surely, sir " 





“She recognised me, you 
mean——?” Loder’s eyes were 
keen as steel. 

“Yes.” 


“Then you're wrong. She 
didn’t.” 

Blessington’s eyebrows went 
up. 

There was a silence. Loder 
glanced across the room. Eve 
had parted from the girl in 
green, and was moving towards 
them, exchanging smiles and 
greetings as she came. 

“My wife is coming back,” 


he said. ‘ Will you do this for 
me, Blessington? It—it will 
smooth things ” He spoke 





quickly, continuing to watch 
Eve. 

As he had hoped, Blessing- 
ton’s eyes turned in the same 
direction. “Twill smooth 
matters,” he repeated, “smooth 
them in—in a domestic way 
that I can’t explain.” 

The shot told. Blessington 
looked round. 

“Right, sir!” he said. “You 
may leave it to me.” And be- 
fore Loder could speak again, 
he had turned and disappeared 
into the crowd. 









curiosity, the incident would 
demand settlement sooner or 
later—settlement in what pro- 
portion he could hazard no 
guess; if, on the other hand, 
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her obvious change of manner 
had arisen from any other 
source,—he had a hazy idea 
that a woman’s behaviour 
could never be gauged by ac- 
cepted theories,—then he had 
safeguarded Chilcote’s interests 
and his own by his security of 
Blessington’s promise. Bless- 
ington, he knew, would be 
reliable and discreet. With a 
renewal of confidence—a pleas- 
ant feeling that his uneasiness 
had been groundless—he moved 
forward to greet Eve. 

Her face, with its rich clear 
colouring, seemed to his gaze 
to stand out from the crowd of 
other faces as from a frame, 
and a sense of pride touched 
him. In every eye but his own 
her beauty belonged to him. 

His face looked alive and 
masterful as she reached his 
side. 

“May I monopolise you?” 
he said, with the quickness of 
speech borrowed from Chilcote. 
“ We—we see so little of each 
other.” 

Almost as if compelled, her 
lashes lifted and her eyes met 
his. Her glance was puzzled, 
uncertain, slightly confused. 
There was a deeper colour than 
usual in her cheeks. Loder felt 
something within his own con- 
sciousness stir in response. 

“You know you are yield- 
ing,” he said suddenly. 

Again she blushed. 

He saw the blush, and knew 
that it was he—his words, his 
personality—that had called it 
forth. In Chilcote’s actual 
semblance he had proved his 
superiority over Chilcote. For 
the first time he had been given 
a tacit, personal acknowledg- 
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ment of his power. Involun- 
tarily he drew nearer to her. 

“ Let’s get out of this crush.” 

She made no answer except 
to bend her head; and it came 
to him that, for all her pride, 
she liked and unconsciously 
yielded to domination. With 
a satisfied gesture he turned 
to make a passage towards the 
door. 

But the passage was more 
easily desired than made. In 
the few moments since he had 
entered the supper-room the 
press of people had considerably 
thickened, until a block had 
formed about the doorway. 
Drawing Eve with him, he 
moved forward for a dozen 
paces, then paused, unable to 
make further headway. 

As they stood there he looked 
back at her. “What a study 
in democracy a crowd always 
is,” he said. 

She responded with a bright 
appreciative glance, as if sur- 
prised into naturalness. He 
wondered sharply what she 
would be like if her enthusiasms 
were really aroused. Then a 
stir in the corridor outside 
caused a movement inside the 
room; and with a certain dis- 
play of persistence he was en- 
abled to make the desired pass- 
age to the door. 

But there again they were 
compelled to halt. Though 
tightly wedged into his new 
position, and guarding Eve 
with one arm, he was free to 
survey the brilliantly thronged 
corridor over the head of a man 
a few inches shorter than him- 
self, who stood directly in front 
of him. 

“What are we waiting for 
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he asked good - humouredly, 
addressing the back of the 
stranger’s head. 

The man turned, displaying 
a genial face, a red moustache, 
and an eye-glass. 

“ Hallo, Chilcote!’’ he said. 
“Hope it’s not on your feet 
I’m standing!” 

Loder laughed. ‘“WNo,” he 
said. “And don’t change the 
position. If you were an inch 
higher I should be blind as well 
as crippled.” 

The other laughed. It was 
a pleasant surprise to find 
Chilcote amiable under discom- 
fort. He looked round again 
in slight curiosity. 

Loder felt the scrutiny. To 
create a diversion he looked out 
along the corridor. ‘I believe 
we are waiting for something !” 
heexclaimed. ‘ What’s this?” 
Then quite abruptly he ceased 
to speak. 

“Anythinginteresting?” Eve 
touched his arm. 

He said nothing; he made 
no effort to look round. His 
thoughts as well as his speech 
were suspended. 

The man in front of him let 
his eye-glass fall from his eye, 
then screwed it in again. 

“Jove!” heexclaimed. ‘Here 
comes our sorceress. It’s like 
the progress of a fairy princess. 
I believe this is the meaning of 
our getting penned in here.” 
He chuckled delightedly. 

Loder said nothing. He 
stared straight on over the 
other’s head. 

Along the corridor, agree- 
ably conscious of the hum of 
admiration she aroused, came 
Lillian Astrupp, surrounded by 
a little court. Her delicate 
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face was lit up, her eyes shone 
under the faint gleam of her 
hair, her gown of gold em- 
broidery swept round her grace- 
fully. She was radiant and 
triumphant, but she was also 
excited. The excitement was 
evident in her laugh, in her 
gestures, in her eyes, as they 
turned quickly in one direction 
and then another. 

Loder, gazing in stupefaction 
over the other man’s head, saw 
it—felt and understood it, with 
a mind that leaped back over a 
space of years. As in a shift- 
ing panorama he saw a night 
of disturbance and confusion in 
a far-off Italian valley—a con- 
fusion from which one face 
shone out with something of 
the pale alluring radiance that 
filtered over the hillside from 
the crescent moon. It passed 
across his consciousness slowly, 
but with a slow completeness ; 
and in its light the incidents of 
the past half-hour stood out in 
a new aspect. The echo of 
recollection stirred by Lady 
Bramfell’s voice—the re-echo of 
it in her sister’s tones, his own 
blindness, his own egregious 
assurance, all struck across his 
mind. 

Meanwhile the party about 
Lillian drew nearer. He felt 
with instinctive certainty that 
the supper-room was its destin- 
ation, but he remained motion- 
less, held by a species of fatal- 
ism: He watched her draw 
near with an unmoved face, but 
in the brief space that passed 
while she traversed the corridor 
he gauged to the full the hold 
that the new atmosphere, the 
new existence, had gained over 
his mind. With an unlooked- 
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for rush of feeling he realised 
how dearly he would part 
with it. 

As Lillian came closer the 
meaning of her manner became 
clearer to him. She talked in- 
cessantly, laughing now and 
then, but her eyes were never 
quiet. These skimmed the 
length of the corridor, then 
glanced over the heads crowded 
in the doorway. 

“T’ll have something quite 
sweet, Geoffrey,” she was say- 
ing to the man beside her, as 
she came within hearing. “You 
know what I like—a sort of 
snowflake wrapped up in sugar.” 
As she said the words her 
glance wandered. Loder saw 
it rest uninterestedly on a boy 
a yard or two in front of him, 
then move to the man over 
whose head he gazed, then lift 
itself inevitably to his face. 

The glance was quick and 
direct. He saw the look of 
recognition spring across it, he 
saw her move forward suddenly 
as the crowd in the corridor 
parted to let her pass. Then 
he saw what seemed to him a 
miracle. 

Her whole expression altered, 
her lips parted, and she coloured 
with annoyance. She looked 
like a spoilt child who, seeing a 
bon-bon box, opens it—to find 
it empty. 

As the press about the door- 
way suddenly melted to give 
her passage, the red-haired man 
in front of him was the first to 
take advantage of the space. 
“ Jove! Lillian,” he said, moving 
forward, “you look as if you 
expected Chilcote to be some- 
body else, and are disappointed 
to find he’s only himself!” He 
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laughed delightedly at his own 
joke. 

The words were exactly the 
stimulus Lillian needed. She 
smiled her usual sweet smile 
as she turned her eyes upon 
him. 

“My dear Leonard, you're 
using your eye-glass; when 
that happens you're never 
responsible for what you see.” 
Her words came more slowly 
and with a touch of languid 
amusement. Her composure 
was suddenly restored. 

Then for the first time Loder 
changed his position. Moved 
by an impulse he made no effort 
to dissect, he stepped closer to 
Eve’s side and slipped his arm 
through hers—successfully con- 
cealing his left hand. 

The warmth of her skin 
through her long glove thrilled 
him unexpectedly. His im- 
pulse had been one of self- 
defence, but the result was of 
a different character. At the 
quick contact the wish to fight 
for—to hold and defend—the 
position that had grown so 
dear, woke in renewed force. 
With a sudden determination 
he turned again towards 
Lillian. 

“T caught the 
pression — without an 
glass,” he said. “Why did 
you look like that?” He 
asked the question steadily 
and with apparent careless- 
ness, though through it all 
his reason stood aghast—his 
common-sense cried aloud that 
it was impossible for the eyes 
that had seen his face in ad- 
miration, in love, in contempt 
to fail now in recognition. 
The air seemed breathless 
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while he spoke and waited. 
His impression of Lillian was 
a shimmering of gold dress and 
gold hair ; all that he was phys- 
ically conscious of was the 
pressure of his hand on Eve’s 
arm and the warmth of her 
skin through the soft glove. 
Then abruptly the mist lifted. 
He saw Lilian’s eyes—indiffer- 
ent, amused, slightly contempt- 
uous; and a second later he 
heard her voice. 

“My dear Jack,” she said 
sweetly, “how absurd of you! 
It was simply the contrast of 
your eyes peering over Leonard’s 
hair. It was like a gorgeous 
sunset with a black cloud over- 
head.” She laughed. “Do you 
see what I mean, Eve?” 

Eve had been looking calmly 
ahead. She turned now and 
smiled serenely. Loder felt no 
vibration of the arm he held, 
yet by an instant intuition he 
knew that the two women were 
antagonistic. He experienced 
it with the divination that fol- 
lows upon a moment of acute 
suspense. He understood it, as 
he had understood Lillian’s look 
of recognition when his fore- 
head, eyes, and nose had shown 
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him to be himself, her blank 
incredulity when his close- 
shaven lips and chin had 
proclaimed him Chilcote. 

He felt like a man who has 
looked into an abyss and 
stepped back from the edge, 
outwardly calm but mentally 
shaken. The commonplaces of 
life seemed for the moment to 
hold deeper meanings. He did 
not hear Eve’s answer ; he paid 
no heed to Lillian’s next re- 
mark. He saw her smile and 
turn again to the red-haired 
man; finally saw her move on 
into the supper-room, followed 
by her little court. Then he 
pressed the arm he was still 
holding. He felt an urgent 
need of companionship—of a 
human expression to the crisis 
he had passed. 

“Shall we get out of this?”’ 
he asked again. 

Eve looked up. 

“Out of the room?” she 
said. 

He looked at her as he had 
looked before—compelling her 
gaze. 

“Out of the room—and the 
house,” he answered. “Let us 
go—home.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The necessary formalities of 
departure were speedily got 
through. The passage of the 
corridors, the gaining of the 
carriage seemed to Loder to 
be marvellously simple proceed- 
ings. Then, as he sat by Eve’s 
side and again felt the forward 
movement of the horses, he had 
leisure for the first time to 
wonder whether the time that 


had passed since last he occu- 
pied that position had actually 
been lived through. 

Only that night he had un- 
consciously compared one inci- 
dent in his life to a sketch in 
which the lights and shadows 
have been obliterated and lost. 
Now that picture rose before 
him, startlingly and incredibly 
intact. He saw the sunlit 
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houses of Santasalare, back- 
grounded by the sunlit hills, 
saw them as plainly as when 
he himself had sketched them 
on his memory. Every detail 
of the scene remained the same, 
even to the central figure— 
only the eye and the hand of 
the artist had changed. 

At this point Eve broke in 
upon his thoughts. Her first 
words were curiously coinci- 
dental. 

“What did you think of 
Lillian Astrupp to-night?” she 
asked. “Wasn't her gown 
perfect ?” 

Loder lifted his head with 
almost a start of guilt. Then 
he answered straight from his 
thoughts. 

“J—I didn’t notice it,” he 
said. ‘‘ But her eyes reminded 
me of a cat’s eyes—and she 
walks like a cat. I never 
seemed to see it until to-night.” 

Eve changed her position. 

“She was very artistic,” she 
said tentatively. ‘Don’t you 
think the gold gown was 
beautiful with her hair?” 

Loder felt surprised. He 
was convinced that Eve dis- 
liked the other, and he was not 
sufficiently versed in women to 
understand her praise. 

“Tthought,” he began. Then 
he wisely stopped. “I didn’t 
see the gown,” he substituted. 

Eve looked out at the window. 
“‘ How unappreciative men are!” 
she said. But her tone was 
strangely free from censure. 

After this there was silence 
until Grosvenor Square was 
reached. Having left the 
carriage and passed into the 
house, Eve paused for a 


moment at the foot of the 
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stairs to give an order to 
Crapham, who was still in at- 
tendance in the hall, and again 
Loder had an opportunity of 
studying her. As he looked a 
sharp comparison rose to his 
mind. 

“A fairy princess!” some 
one had said as Lillian Astrupp 
came into view along the Bram- 
fells’ corridor, and at the 
moment the simile had seemed 
particularly apt. With her 
grace, her delicacy, her subtle 
attraction, she might well be 
the outcome of imagination. 
But with Eve it was different. 
She also was graceful and at- 
tractive—but it was grace and 
attraction of a different order. 
One was beautiful with the 
beauty of the white rose that 
springs from the hothouse and 
withers at the first touch of 
harsh air ; the other was beauti- 
ful with the beauty of the wild 
rose on the cliffs above the sea, 
that keeps its petals fine and 
transparent in face of salt 
spray and wet mist. - Eve too 
had her realm, but it was the 
realm of real things. <A great 
confidence, a feeling that here 
one might rely, even if all other 
faiths were shaken, touched him 
suddenly. For a moment he 
stood irresolute, watching her 
mount the stairs with her easy 
assured step. Then decision 
came to him. Fate favoured 
him to-night; he was in luck 
to-night! He would put his 
fortune to one more test. He 
swung across the hall and ran 
up the stairs. 

His face was keen with inter- 
est as he reached her side. The 
hard outline of his features and 
the hard greyness of his eyes 
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were softened as when he had 
paused that night to talk with 
Lakeley. Action was the breath 
of his nostrils and his face 
changed under it as another 
man’s might change under the 
influence of stirring music or 
good wine. 

Eve saw the look, and again 
the uneasy expression of sur- 
prise crossed her eyes. She 
paused, her hand resting on the 
bannister. 

Loder looked at her directly. 
“Will you come into the study, 
as you came that other night? 
There’s something I want to 
say.” He spoke quietly. He 
felt master of himself and of 
her. 

She hesitated, glanced at 
him, then glanced away. 

“Will you come?” he said 
again. And as he said it his 
eyes rested on the sweep of her 
thick eyelashes, the curve of 
the black hair. 

At last her lashes lifted, and 
the perplexity and doubt in her 
blue eyes stirred him. Without 
waiting for her answer he leant 
forward. 

“Say Yes!” he urged. “I 
don’t often ask for favours.” 

Still she hesitated ; then her 
decision was made for her. 
With a new boldness he touched 
her arm, drawing her forward 
gently but decisively towards 
Chilcote’s rooms. 

In the study a fire burned 
brightly, the desk was laden 
with papers, the lights were 
nicely adjusted ; even the chairs 
were in their accustomed places. 
Loder’s senses responded to 
each suggestion. It seemed 
but a day since he had seen it 
last. It was precisely as he 
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had left it—the niche needing 
but the man. 

To hide his emotion he crossed 
the floor quickly and drew a 
chair forward. less than 
six_hours he had run up and 
down_t cale of emotions. 
He had looked despair in the 
face till the sudden sight of 
Chilcote had lifted him to the 
skies ; since then surprise had 
assailed him in its strongest 
form, and he had known the 
full meaning of the word risk. 
From every contingency he had 
come out conqueror. He bent 
over the chair as he pulled it 
forward to hide the expression 
in his eyes. 

“Sit down!” he said gently. 

Eve moved towards him. 
She moved slowly, as if half 
afraid. Many emotions stirred 
her—distrust, uncertainty, and 
a curious half-dominant, half- 
suppressed questioning that it 
was difficult to define. Loder 
remembered her shrinking cold- 
ness, her reluctant tolerance on 
the night of his first coming, 
and his individuality, his cer- 
tainty of power kindled afresh. 
Never had he been so vehe- 
mently himself; never had 
Chilcote seemed so complete a 
shadow. 

As Eve seated herself, he 
moved forward and leant over 
the back of her chair. The 
impulse that had filled him in 
his interview with Renwick— 
that had goaded him as he 
drove to the reception — was 
dominant again. 

“T tried to say something as 
we drove to the Bramfells’ to- 
night,” he began. Like many 
men who possess eloquence for 
an impersonal cause, he was 
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brusque, even blunt in the stat- 
ing of his own case. “May I 
hark back and go on from 
where I broke off?” 

Eve half turned. Her face 
was still puzzled and question- 
ing. 

“Of course.” She sat for- 
ward again, clasping her hands. 

He looked thoughtfully at 
the back of her head, at the 
slim outline of her shoulders, 
the glitter of the diamonds 
about her neck. 

“Do you remember the day 
three weeks ago that we talked 
together in this room? The 
day a great many things seemed 
possible ?” 

This time she did not look 
round. She kept her gaze 
upon the fire. 

“Do you remember?” he 
persisted quietly. In his col- 
lege days men who heard that 
tone of quiet persistence had 
been wont to lose heart. Eve 
heard it now for the first time, 
and unconsciously answered 
to it. 

“Yes, I remember,” she said. 

“On that day you believed 
in me——” In his earnestness 
he no longer simulated Chil- 
cote, he spoke with his own 
steady reliance. He saw Eve 
stir, he saw her unclasp and 
clasp her hands, but he went 
steadily on. 

“On that day you saw me in 
a new light—you acknowledged 
me.” He emphasised the 
slightly peculiar word. “ But 
since that day your feelings 
have changed—your faith in 
me has fallen away.” He 
watched her closely, but she 
made no sign, save to lean still 
nearer to the fire. . 





He crossed his arms over the 
back of her chair. 

“You were justified,” he said 
suddenly. “I’ve not been my- 
self since that day.” As he 
said the words his coolness 
forsook him slightly. He 
loathed the necessary lie, yet 
his egotism clamoured for 
vindication. “All men have 
their misfortunes,” he went on ; 
“there are times— there are 
days and weeks when I—when 
my——” The word “nerves” 
touched his tongue, hung upon 
it, then died away unspoken. 

Very quietly, almost with- 
out a sound, Eve had risen and 
was looking at him. She was 
standing very straight, her face 
a little pale, the hand that 
rested on the arm of her chair 
trembling slightly. 

“John,” she said quickly, 
“don’t say that word—don’t 
say that hideous word ‘nerves.’ 
I don’t feel that I can bear it 
to-night—not just to-night. 
Can you understand?” 

Loder stepped back. With- 
out comprehending, he felt sud- 
denly and strangely at a loss. 
Something in her face struck 
him silent and perplexed. It 
seemed that without prepara- 
tion he had stepped upon dan- 
gerous ground. With an un- 
defined apprehension he waited, 
looking at her. 

“T can’t explain it,” she went 
on with nervous haste. “I 
can’t give any reasons; but 
quite suddenly the—the farce 
has grown unbearable. I used 
not to think—used not even 
to care—but suddenly things 
have changed, or I have 
changed.” She paused, con- 
fused and distressed. ‘“ Why 
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should it be? Why should 
things change?” She asked 
the question sharply, as if 
in appeal against her own 
incredulity. 

Loder turned aside. He was 
afraid of the triumph—volcanic 
and irrepressible—that her ad- 
mission roused. 

“Why ?— why?” she said 
again. 

He turned back slowly. 
“You forget that I’m not a 
magician,” he said gently. “I 
hardly know what you are 
speaking of.” 

For a moment she was silent, 
but in that moment her eyes 
spoke. Pain, distress, pride— 
all strove for expression, then 
at last her lips parted. 

“Do you say that in serious- 
ness?” she asked. 

It was no moment for fencing, 
and Loder knew it. “In seri- 
ousness,” he replied shortly. 

“Then I shall speak seri- 
ously too.” Her voice shook 
slightly and the colour came 
back into her face, but the 
hand on the arm of the chair 
ceased to tremble. 

“For more than four years 
I have known that you take 
drugs—for more than four 
years I have acquiesced in 
your deceptions, in your mean- 
nesses——” In the intensity 
of her feelings her voice sud- 
denly broke off. 

There was an instant’s sil- 
ence. Then Loder stepped 
forward. 

“You knew—for four years?” 
he said very slowly. For the 
first time that night he re- 
membered Chilcote and forgot 
himself. 

Eve lifted her head with a 
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quick gesture, as if, in flinging 
off discretion and silence, she 
breathed in the new relief of 
speech. 

“Yes, I knew. Perhaps I 
should have spoken when I 
first surprised the secret; but 
it’s all so past that it’s use- 
less to speculate now. It was 
Fate, I suppose. I was very 
young, you were very unap- 
proachable, and—and we had 
no love to make the way easy.” 
For a second her glance fal- 
tered, and she looked away. 
“A woman’s—a girl’s disillu- 
sionment is a very sad comedy : 
it should never have an audi- 
ence.” She laughed a little 
bitterly as she looked back 
again. “I saw all the deceits, 
all the subterfuges, all the— 
lies.” She said the word de- 
liberately, meeting his eyes. 

Again he thought of Chil- 
cote, but his face paled. 

“T saw it all,” she went on. 
“T lived with it all till I grew 
hard and indifferent —till I 
acquiesced in your ‘nerves’ 
as readily as all the rest of 
the world who hadn’t suspect- 
ed and didn’t know.” Again 
she laughed nervously. “I 
thought the indifference would 
last for ever. If one lives in 
a groove for years one gets 
frozen up. I never felt more 
petrified than on the night 
Mr Fraide spoke to me of 
you—asked me to use my 
influence. Then on _ that 
night 4 

“Yes. On that night?” 
Loder’s voice was tense. 

But her excitement had sud- 
denly fallen. Whether his 
glance had quelled it or 
whether the force of her feel- 
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ing had worked itself out it 
was hard to say; but her eyes 
had lost their resolution. She 
stood hesitating for a moment, 
then she turned and moved to 
the mantelpiece. 

“That night you found me 


changed?” Loder was _ in- 
sistent. 

“Changed and yet not 
changed.” She spoke reluc- 


tantly, with averted head. 

* And what did you think ?” 

Again she was silent; then 
again a faint excitement tinged 
her cheeks. 

“T thought,” she began. “It 
seemed ” Once more she 
paused—hampered by her own 
uncertainty, her own sense of 
puzzling incongruity. 

“T don’t know why I speak 
like this,” she went on at last, 
as if in justification of her- 
self—‘“ why I want to speak. 
But a feeling—an extraordin- 
ary, incomprehensible feeling 
seems to urge me on. The 
same feeling that came to me 
on the day we had tea to- 
gether; the feeling that made 





me—that almost made me 
believe——_” 
“ Believe what?” The words 


escaped Loder without volition. 

At sound of his voice she 
turned. “ Believe that a miracle 
had happened; that you had 
found strength—had freed your- 
self.” 

“From drugs?” 

“From drugs.” 

In the silence that followed 
Loder lived through a century 
of suggestion and indecision. 
His first feeling was for him- 
self, but his first clear thought 
was for Chilcote and _ their 
compact. He stood, metaphori- 
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cally, on a stone in the middle 
of a stream—balancing on one 
foot, then on the other ; looking 
to the right bank, then to the 
left. Then, as it always did, 
inspiration came to him slowly. 
By one plunge he might save 
both Chilcote and himself! 

He crossed quickly to the 
fireplace and stood by Eve. 

“You were right in your 
belief,” he said. “For all that 
time—from the night you spoke 
to me of Fraide to the day you 
had tea in this room, I never 
touched a drug.” 

She moved suddenly, and he 
saw her face. ‘“ John,” she said 
unsteadily. “ You—-I—I have 
known you to lie to me about 
other things.” 

With a hasty movement he 
averted his head. The doubt, 
the appeal in her words shocked 
him. The whole isolation of her 
life seemed summed up in the 
one short sentence. For the 
instant he forgot Chilcote. With 
a reaction of feeling he turned 
to her again. 

“Look at me!” he said 
brusquely. 

She raised her eyes. 

“Do you believe now that I’m 
speaking the truth?” 

She searched his eyes in- 
tently—the doubt and _hesi- 
tancy still struggling in her 
face. 

“ But the last three weeks ?” 
she said reluctantly. ‘“‘ How can 
you ask me to believe?” 

Loder had expected this and 
he met it steadily ; nevertheless 
his courage faltered. To deceive 
this woman, even to justify him- 
self, had in the last half-hour 
become something sacrilegious. 

“The last three weeks must 
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be buried,” he said hurriedly. 
“No man could free himself 
suddenly from—from a vice.” 
He broke off abruptly. He hated 
Chilcote ; he hated himself. 
Then Eve’s face, raised in dis- 
tressed appeal, overshadowed 
all scruples. 

“You have been silent and 
patient for years,” he said sud- 
denly. “Can you be patient 
and silent a little longer?” 
He spoke without consideration. 
He was aware of no selfishness 
beneath his words. In the first 
exercise of conscious strength 
the primitive desire to reduce 
all elements to his own sove- 
reignty submerged every other 
emotion. 

“T can’t enter into the thing,” 
he said; “like you, I give no 
explanations. I can only tell 
you that on the day we talked 
together in this room I was 
myself—in the full possession 
of my reason, the full know- 
ledge of my own capacities. 
The man you have known in 
the last three weeks, the man 
you have imagined in the last 
four years is a shadow, an un- 
reality—a weakness in human 
form. There is a new Chil- 
cote — if you will only see 
him.” 

Eve was trembling as he 
ceased, her face was flushed, 
there was a strange bright- 
ness in her eyes. She was 
moved beyond herself. 

“But the other you—the old 
you?” 

“You must be patient.” He 
looked down into the fire. 





“Times like the last three 
weeks will come again—must 
come again; they are inevi- 
table. 


When they do come, 
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you must shut your eyes— 
you must blind yourself. You 
must ignore them—and me. 
Is it a compact?” He still 
avoided her eyes. 

She turned to him. ‘“ Yes— 
if you wish it,” she said below 
her breath. 

He was conscious of her 
glance, but he dared not meet 
it. He felt sick at the part 
he was playing, yet he held 
to it tenaciously. 

“TI wonder if you could do 
what few men and fewer 
women are capable of?” he 
asked at last. “I wonder if 
you could learn to live in the 
present?” He lifted his head 
slowly and met her eyes. 

“This is an—an experiment,” 
he went on; “and, like all ex- 
periments, it has good phases 
and bad. When the bad phases 
come round I—I want you to 
tell yourself that you are not 
altogether alone in your un- 
happiness; that I am suffer- 
ing too—in another way.” 

There was silence when he 
had spoken, and for a space 
it seemed that Eve would 
make no response. Then the 
last surprise in a day of sur- 
prises came to him. With a 
slight stir, a slight quick rustle 
of skirts, she stepped forward 
and laid her hand in his. 

The gesture was simple and 
very sweet; her eyes were soft 
and full of light as she raised 
her face to his—her lips parted 
in unconscious appeal. 

There is no surrender so 
seductive as the surrender of 
a proud woman. Loder’s blood 


stirred ; the undeniable sugges- 
tion of the moment thrilled and 
disconcerted him in a tumult of 
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thought. Honour, duty, prin- 
ciple rose in a triple barrier ; 
but honour, duty, and prin- 
ciple are but words to a head- 
strong man. The full signifi- 
cance of his position came to 
him as it had never come 
before. His hand closed on 
hers, he bent towards her, 
pulses beating unevenly. 
“Eve!” he said. 
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sound of his voice he sud- 
denly hesitated. It was the 
voice of a man who has for- 
gotten everything but his own 
instinct. 

For a second he stayed mo- 
tionless; then very quietly he 
drew away from her, releasing 

he “no—I 


said ; 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


That night, for almost the 
first time since he had adopted 
his dual réle, Loder slept ill. 
He was not a man over whom 
imagination held any powerful 
sway—his doubts and mis- 
givings seldom ran to specula- 
tion upon future possibilities ; 
nevertheless the fact that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he 
had adopted a new attitude 
towards Eve came home to him 
with unpleasant force during 
the hours of darkness; and long 
before the first hint of daylight 
had slipped through the heavy 
window -curtains he had ar- 
ranged a plan of action—a 
plan wherein, by the simple 
method of altogether avoiding 
Eve, he might soothe his own 
conscience and safeguard Chil- 
cote’s domestic interests. 

It was a satisfactory if a 
somewhat negative arrange- 
ment, and he rose next morning 
with a feeling that things would 
inevitably shape themselves. 
But chance sometimes has a 
disconcerting knack of fore- 
stalling our best - planned 
schemes. He dressed slowly 
and descended to his solitary 
breakfast with the sgothing 


sensation of having put last 
night out of consideration by 
the turning over of a new leaf ; 
but scarcely had he opened 
Chilcote’s letters, scarcely had 
he taken a cursory glance at 
the morning’s newspaper, than 
it was borne in upon him that 
not only a new leaf but a whole 
sheaf of new leaves had been 
turned in his prospects—by a 
hand infinitely more powerful 
and arbitrary than his own. 
He realised within the space of 
a few moments that the leisure 
Eve might have claimed, the 
leisure he might have been 
tempted to devote to her, was 
no longer his to dispose of— 
being already demanded of him 
from a quarter that allowed of 
no refusal. 

For the first rumbling of the 
political earthquake that was 
to shake the country made it- 
self audible beyond denial on 
that morning of March the 
27th, when the news spread 
through England that, in view 
of the disorganised state of the 
Persian army and the Shah’s 
inability to suppress the open 
insurrection of the border tribes 
in the north-eastern districts of 
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Meshed, Russia, with a great 
show of magnanimity, had 
come to the rescue by despatch- 
ing a large armed force from 
her military station at Merv 
across the Persian frontier to 
the seat of the disturbance. 

To many hundreds of Eng- 
lishmen who read their papers 
on that morning this announce- 
ment conveyed but little. That 
there is such a country as 
Persia we all know; that Eng- 
lish interests predominate in 
the south and Russian interests 
in the north we have all super- 
ficially understood from child- 
hood; butin this knowledge, 
coupled with the fact that 
Persia is comfortably far away, 
we are apt to rest content. It 
is only to the eyes that see 
through long-distance glasses, 
the minds that regard the 
present as nothing more nor 
less than an inevitable link 
joining the future to the past, 
that this distant debateable 
land stands out in its true 
political significance. 

To the average reader of 
news the statement of Russia’s 
move seemed scarcely more im- 
portant than had the first 
report of the border risings in 
January, but to the men who 
had watched the growth of the 
disturbance it came charged 
with meaning. Through the 
entire ranks of the Opposition, 
from Fraide himself down- 
wards, it caused a thrill of 
expectation—that peculiar pro- 
phetic sensation that every 
politician has experienced at 
some moment of his career. 

And in no member of his 
party did this feeling strike 
deeper root than in Loder. Im- 
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bued with a lifelong interest in 
the Eastern question, specially 
equipped by personal know- 
ledge to hold and proclaim an 
opinion upon Persian affairs, he 
read the portents with clear 
insight. Seated at Chilcote’s 
table, surrounded by Chilcote’s 
letters and papers, he forgot 
the breakfast that was slowly 
growing cold—forgot the in- 
terests and dangers, personal 
or pleasurable, of the night be- 
fore, while his mental eyes per- 
sistently conjured up the map 
of Persia—travelling with 
steady deliberation from Merv 
to Meshed, from Meshed to 
Herat, from Herat to the Em- 
pire of India! For it was not 
the fact that the Hazaras had 
risen against the Shah that 
occupied the thinking mind, nor 
was it the fact that Russian 
and not Persian troops were 
destined to subdue them, but 
the deeply important considera- 
tion that an armed Russian 
force had crossed the frontier 
and was encamped within 
twenty miles of Meshed— 
Meshed, upon which covet- 
ous Russian eyes have rested 
since the days of Peter the 
Great. 

So Loder’s thoughts ran as 
he read and re-read the news 
from the varying political 
standpoints, and so they con- 
tinued to run when some hours 
later an urgent telephone mess- 
age from ‘The St George’s 
Gazette’ asked him to call at 
Lakeley’s office. 

The message was interest- 
ing as well as imperative, and 
he made an instant response. 
The thought of Lakeley’s keen 
eyes and shrewd enthusiasms 
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always possessed a strong at- 
traction for his own slower 
temperament; but even had 
this impetus been lacking, the 
knowledge that at ‘The St 
George’s’ offices, if anywhere, 
the true feelings of the party 
were invariably voiced would 
have drawn him without hesi- 
tation. 

It was scarcely twelve o’clock 
when he turned the corner of 
the tall building, but already 
the keen spirit that Lakeley 
everywhere diffused was mak- 
ing itself felt. Loder smiled 
to himself as his eyes fell on 
the day’s placards with their 
uncompromising headings, and 
passed onward from the string 
of gaily painted carts drawn 
up to receive their first con- 
signment of the paper to the 
troop of eager newsboys pass- 
ing in and out of the big 
swing-doors with their piled-up 
bundles of the early edition ; 
and with a renewed thrill of 
anticipation and energy, he 
passed through the doorway 
and ran upstairs. 

Passingunchallenged through 
the long corridor that led to 
Lakeley’s office, he caught a 
fresh impression of action and 
vitality from the click of the 
tape- machines in the sub- 
editors’ room and a glimpse 
through the open door of the 
sub-editors themselves, each 
employed upon some special 
task; then, without time for 
further observation, he found 
himself at Lakeley’s door. 
Without waiting to knock, as 
he had felt compelled to do on 
the one or two previous occa- 
sions that business had brought 
him there, he immediately 
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turned the handle and entered 
the room. 

Editors’ offices differ but little 
in general effect. Lakeley’s 
surroundings were rather more 
elaborate than is usual, as be- 
came the dignity of the oldest 
Tory evening paper, but the 
atmosphere was unmistakable. 
As Loder entered, he glanced up 
from the desk at wiiich he was 
sitting, but instantly returned 
to his task of looking through 
and marking the pile of early 
evening editions that were 
spread around him. His coat 
was off and hung on the chair 
behind him, and he pulled vigor- 
ously on a long cigar. 

“Hullo! That’s right!” he 
said laconically. ‘Make your- 
self comfortable half a second, 
while I skim ‘The St Ste- 
phen’s.’” 

His salutation pleased Loder. 
With a nod of acquiescence he 
crossed the office to the brisk 
fire that burned in the grate. 

For a minute or two Lakeley 
worked steadily, occasionally 
breaking the quiet by an un- 
intelligible remark or a vigor- 
ous stroke of his pencil. At 
last he dropped the paper with 
a gesture of satisfaction and 
leant back in his chair. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ what d’you 
think of this? How’s this for 
a complication ?” 

Loder turned round. “I 
think,” he said quietly, “that 
we can’t overestimate it.” 

Lakeley laughed and took a 
“* And 
we mustn’t be afraid to let the 
Sefborough crowd know it, 
eh?” He waved his hand to 
the poster of the first edition 
that hung before his desk. 
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Loder, following his glance, 
smiled. 

Lakeley laughed again. 
“They might have seen it 
all along, if they’d cared to de- 
duce,” he said. ‘“ Did they really 
believe that Russia was going 
to sit calmly looking across the 
Heri Rud while the Shah played 
at mobilising. But what be- 
came of you last night? We 
had a regular prophesying of 
the whole business at Bram- 
fell’s; Fraide looked in for 
five minutes. I went on with 
him to the club afterwards 
and was there when the 
news came in. 
night!” 

Loder’s face lighted up. “I 
can imagine it,” he said with 
an unusual touch of warmth. 

Lakeley watched him in- 
tently for a moment. Then 
with a quick action he leant 
forward and rested his elbows 
on the desk. 

“It’s going to be something 
more than imagination for you, 
Chilcote,” he said impressively. 
“It’s going to be solid reality!” 
He spoke rapidly, and with 
rather more than his usual 
shrewd decisiveness; then he 
paused to see the effect of his 
announcement. 

Loder was still studying the 
flaring poster. At the other’s 
words he turned sharply. Some- 
thing in Lakeley’s voice, some- 
thing in his manner, arrested 
him. A tinge of colour crossed 
his face. 

“ Reality?” he said. “What 
do you mean?” 

For a further space his com- 
panion watched him ; then with 
a rapid movement he tilted back 
his chair. 
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“Yes,” he said. ‘Yes: old 
Fraide’s instincts are never far 
out. He’s quite right. You're 
the man!” 

Still quietly, but with a 
strange under-glow of excite- 
ment, Loder left the fire, and, 
coming forward, took a chair 
at Lakeley’s desk. 

“Do you mind telling me 
what you're driving at?” he 
asked in his old laconic voice. 

Lakeley still scrutinised him 
with an air of brisk satisfac- 
tion ; then with a gesture of fin- 
ality he tossed his cigar away. 

“My dear chap,” he said, 
“there’s going to be a breach 
somewhere, and Fraide says 
you're the man to step in and 
fill it! Five years ago, when 
things looked lively on the Gulf, 
and the Bundar Abbas business 
came to light, you did some 
promising work, and a reputa- 
tion like that sticks to a man, 
even when he turns slacker! 
I won’t deny that you’ve 
slacked abominably,” he added 
as Loder made an uneasy move- 
ment, “but slacking has dif- 
ferent effects. Some men run 
to seed, others mature. I had 
almost put you down on the 
black-list, but I’ve altered my 
mind in the last couple of 
months.” 

Again Loder stirred in his 
seat. A host of emotions were 
stirring in his mind. Every 
word wrung from Lakeley was 
another stimulus to pride— 
another subtle tribute to the 
curious force of personality. 

“Well?” he said. “Well?” 

Lakeley smiled. “We all 
know that Sefborough’s Minis- 
try is—well, top-heavy,” he 
said. “Sefborough is building 
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his card-house just a story too 
high. It’s a toss-up what'll 
upset the balance. It might 
be the Army, of course—or it 
might be Education. But it 
might quite as well be a matter 
of foreign policy!” 

They looked at each other in 
comprehensive silence. 

“You know as well as I do 
that it’s not the question of 
whether Russia comes into 
Persia — but the question of 
whether Russia goes out of 
Persia, when these Hazaras 
are subdued. I'll lay you what 
you like, Chilcote, that within 
one week we hear that the 
risings are suppressed, but that 
Russia, instead of retiring, has 
advanced those tempting twenty 
miles and comfortably ensconced 
herself at Meshed—much as she 
dropped down upon Ashurada 
sixty years ago.” 

Lakeley’s nervous energetic 
figure was braced, his light-blue 
eyes brightened by the intensity 
of his interest. 

“Tf this news comes before 
the Easter recess,” he went on, 
“ the first nail can be hammered 
in on the motion for adjourn- 
ment. And if the right man 
does it in the right way, Dl 
lay my life ’twill be a nail in 
Sefborough’s coffin.” 

Loder sat very still. Over- 
whelming possibilities had sud- 
denly opened before him. Ina 
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moment the unreality of the 
past months had become real ; 
a tangible justification of him- 
self and his imposture was sud- 
denly made possible. In the 
stress of understanding, he too 
leant forward, and, resting his 
elbows on the desk, took his 
face between his hands. 

For a space Lakeley made 
no remark. To him man and 
man’s moods came second in 
interest to his paper and his 
party politics. That Chilcote 
should be conscious of the 
glories he had opened up 
seemed only natural—that he 
should show that consciousness 
in a becoming gravity only 
right. For some seconds he 
made no attempt to disturb 
him ; but at last his own irre- 
pressible activity made a longer 
silence unendurable. He caught 
up his pencil and tapped on the 
desk. 

“Chilcote,” he said quickly, 
and with a gleam of sudden 
anxiety, “you're not by any 
chance doubtful of yourself?” 

At sound of his voice Loder 
lifted his face; it was quite 
pale again, but the energy 
and the resolution that had 
come into it when Lakeley first 
spoke were still to be seen. 

“No, Lakeley,” he said very 
slowly, “it’s not the sort of 
moment in which a man doubts 
himself.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


And so it came about that 
Loder was freed from one 
responsibility to undertake an- 
other. From the morning of 
March the 27th, when . Lake- 


ley had expounded his political 
programme in the offices of 
‘The St George’s Gazette,’ to 
the afternoon of April the Ist 
he found himself a central 
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figure in the whirlpool of 
activity that formed itself in 
Conservative circles. 

With the acumen for which 
he was noted, Lakeley had 
touched the keystone of the 
situation on that morning; 
and succeeding events — each 
fraught with its own import- 
ance—had but established the 
precision of his forecast. 

Minutely watchful of Russia’s 
attitude, Fraide quietly organ- 
ised his forces and strengthened 
his position with a statesman- 
like grasp of opportunity ; and 
to Loder the attributes dis- 
played by his leader during 
those trying days formed an 
endless and absorbing study. 
Setting the thought of Chil- 
cote aside, ignoring his own 
position and the risks he daily 
ran, he fully yielded to the 
glamour of the moment; and 
in the first freedom of a loose 
rein gave unreservedly all that 
he possessed of activity, capac- 
ity, and determination to the 
cause that claimed him. 

Singularly privileged in a 
constant personal contact with 
Fraide, he learned many valu- 
able lessons of control and 
organisation in those five vital 
days during which the tactics 
of a whole party hung upon 
one item of news from a 
country thousands of miles 
away. For should Russia sub- 
due the insurgent Hazaras and, 
laden with the honours of the 
peacemaker, retire across the 
frontier, then the political 
arena would remain undis- 
turbed; but should the all- 
important movement predicted 
by Lakeley become an accepted 
fact before Parliament rose for 
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the Easter recess, then the first 
blow in the fight that would 
rage during the succeeding 
session must inevitably be 
struck. In the meantime it 
was Fraide’s difficult position 
to wait and watch and yet 
preserve his dignity. 

It was early in the afternoon 
of March the 31st that Loder, 
in response to a long-standing 
invitation, lunched quietly with 
the Fraides. Being delayed 
by some communications from 
Wark, he was a few minutes 
late in keeping his appoint- 
ment; and, on being shown 
into the drawing-room, found 
the little group of three that 
was to make up the party 
already assembled — Fraide, 
Lady Sarah, and Eve. As 
he entered the room _ they 
ceased to speak, and all three 
turned in his direction. 

In the first moment he had 
a vague impression of respond- 
ing suitably to Lady Sarah’s 
cordial greeting ; but he knew 
that immediately and uncon- 
sciously his eyes turned to Eve, 
that a quick sense of surprise 
and satisfaction passed through 
him at sight of her. For an 
instant he wondered how she 
would mark his avoidance of 
her since their last eventful 
interview, then instantly he 
blamed himself for the pass- 
ing doubt. For before all 
things he knew her to be a 
woman of the world. 

He took Fraide’s _out- 
stretched hand; then again 
he looked towards Eve, wait- 
ing for her to speak. 

She met his glance, but said 
nothing. Instead of speaking 
she smiled at him—a smile that 
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was far more reassuring than 
any words, a smile that in a 
single second conveyed for- 
i giveness, approbation, and a 
warm, almost tender, sense of 
' sympathy and comprehension. 
The remembrance of that smile 
stayed with him long after 
they were seated at table; and 
far into the future the re- 
membrance of the lunch itself, 
with its pleasant private sense 
of satisfaction, was destined to 
return to him i ive 
moments. The delightful at- 
mosphere of the Fraides’ home- 
life had always been a wonder 
and an enigma to him; but 
on this day he seemed to grasp 
its meaning by a new light, as 
he watched Eve soften under 
its influence and felt himself 
drawn imperceptibly from the 
position of a speculative out- 
sider to that of an intimate. 
It was a fresh side to the com- 
plex fascinating life of which 
Fraide was the master spirit. 

These reflections had grown 
agreeably familiar to his mind ; 
the talk, momentarily di- 
verted into social channels, 
was quietly drifting back to 
the inevitable question of the 
“situation” that, in private 
moments, was never far from 
their lips when the event that 
was to mark and separate that 
day from those that had pre- 
ceded it was unceremoniously 
thrust upon them. 

Without announcement or 
apology the door was sud- 
denly flung open and Lakeley 
entered the room. 

His face was brimming with 
excitement and his eyes flashed. 
In the first haste of the entry 
he failed to see that there were 
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ladies in the room, and crossing 
instantly to Fraide, laid an 
open telegram before him. 
“This is official, sir,” he said. 
Then he glanced round the 
table. 

“‘ Lady Sarah!” he exclaimed. 
“Can you forgive me? But 
I'd have given a hundred 
pounds to be the first with 
this!” He looked back at 
Fraide. 

Lady Sarah rose and held 
out her hands. “ Mr Lakeley,” 
she said, “I more than under- 
stand!” There was a thrill in 
her warm cordial voice, and 
her eyes also turned towards 
her husband. 

Of the whole party Fraide 
alone was perfectly calm. He 
sat very still, his small thin 
figure erect and dignified, as his 
eyes scanned the message that 
meant so much. 

Eve, who had sprung from 
her seat and passed round the 
table at sound of Lakeley’s news, 
was leaning over his shoulder, 
reading the telegram with him. 
At the last word she lifted her 
head, her face flushed with 
excitement. 

“How splendid it must be 
to be a man!” she exclaimed. 
And without premeditation her 
i ee -_ sate 8 uaat, 

“ this manner came the 
news from Persia, and with it 
Loder’s definite call. In the 
momentary stress of action it 
was impossible that any thought 
of Chilcote could obtrude itself. 
Events had followed each other 
too rapidly, decisive action had 
been too much thrust upon him 
to allow of hesitation; and it 
was in this spirit, under this 
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vigorous pressure, that he made 
his attack upon the Govern- 
ment on the day that followed 
Fraide’s luncheon-party. 

That indefinable attentive- 
ness, that alert sensation of 
impending storm that is so 
strong an index of the parlia- 
mentary atmosphere, was very 
keen on that memorable Ist of 
April. It was obvious in the 
crowded benches on both sides 
of the House—in the oneness 
of purpose that insensibly made 
itself felt through the ranks of 
the Opposition and found defi- 
nite expression in Fraide’s 
stiff figure and tightly shut 
lips—in the unmistakable un- 
easiness that lay upon the 
Ministerial benches. 

But notwithstanding these 
indications of battle, the early 
portion of the proceedings was 
unmarked by excitement, being 
tinged with the purposeless 
lack of vitality that had of 
late marked all the affairs of 
the Sefborough Ministry ; and 
it was not until the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the 
Easter recess had at last been 
moved that the spirit of activity 
hovering in the air descended, 
and galvanised the assembly 
into life. It was then, amid 
a stir of interest, that Loder 
slowly rose. 

Many curious incidents have 
marked the speech - making 
annals of the House of Com- 
mons, but it is doubtful 
whether it has ever been the 
lot of a member to hear his 
own voice raised for the first 
time on a subject of vital in- 
terest to his party — having 
been denied all initial assist- 
ance of minor questions asked 
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or unimportant amendments 
proposed. Of all those gathered 
together in the great building 
on that day only one man 
appreciated the difficulty of 
Loder’s position —and_ that 
man was Loder himself. 

He rose slowly and stood 
silent for a couple of seconds 
—his body braced, his fingers 
touching the sheaf of notes 
that lay in front of him. To 
the waiting House the silence 
was effective. It might mean 
over-assurance or it might 
mean a failure of nerve at a 
critical moment. Either pos- 
sibility had a tinge of piquancy. 
Moved by the same impulse, 
fifty pairs of eyes turned upon 
him with new interest ; but up 
in the Ladies’ Gallery Eve 
clasped her hands in sudden 
apprehension ; and Fraide, sit- 
ting stiffly in his seat, turned 
and shot one swift glance at 
the man on whom, against 
prudence and precedent, he 
had pinned his faith. The 
glance was swift but very 
searching, and, with a char- 
acteristic movement of his 
wiry shoulders, he resumed his 
position and with it his 
usual grave attentive atti- 
tude. At the same moment 
Loder lifted his head and 
began to speak. 

Here at the outset his in- 
experience met him. His voice, 
pitched too low, only reached 
those directly near him. It 
was a moment of great strain. 
Eve, listening intently, drew a 
long breath of suspense and let 
her fingers drop apart. -The 
sceptical watchful eyes that 
faced him line upon line 
seemed to flash and brighten 
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with critical interest. Only 
Fraide made no change of ex- 
pression : he sat placid, serious, 
attentive—with the shadow of 
a smile behind his eyes. 

Again Loder paused, but 
this time the pause was 
shorter. The ordeal he had 
dreaded and waited for was 
past, and he saw his way 
clearly. With the old move- 
ment of the shoulders, he 
straightened himself and once 
more began to speak. This 
time his voice rang quietly 
true and commanding across 
the floor of the House. 

No first step can be really 
great,—it must of necessity 
possess more of prophecy than 
of achievement; nevertheless 
it is by the first step that a 
man marks the value, not only 
of his cause, but of himself. 
Following broadly on the lines 
that tradition has laid down 
for the Conservative orator, 
Loder disguised rather than 
displayed the vein of strong 
persuasive eloquence that was 
his natural gift. The occasion 
that might possibly justify 
such a display of individuality 
might lie with the future, but 
it had no application to the 
present. For the moment his 
duty was to voice his party 
sentiments with as much 
lucidity, as much logic, and 
as much calm conviction as lay 
within his capacity. 

Standing quietly in Chilcote’s 
place, he was conscious with a 
deep sense of gravity of the 
peculiarity of his position ; and 
perhaps it was this unconscious 
and unstudied seriousness that 
lent him the tone of weight 
and judgment so essential to 
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the cause he had in hand. It 
has always been difficult to 
arouse the interest of the 
House on matters of British 
policy in Persia. Once aroused, 
it may, it is true, reach fever- 
heat with remarkable rapidity ; 
but the initial stages offer that 
worst danger to the man who 
would introduce the subject— 
the dread of an apathetic 
audience. But from this con- 
sideration Loder, by his sharp 
consciousness of personal diffi- 
culties, was given immunity. 
Pitching his voice in that 
calmly masterful tone that be- 
yond all others compels atten- 
tion, he took up his subject, 
treating it with dispassionate 
force. With great skill he 
touched on the steady south- 
ward advance of Russia into 
Persian territory from the early 
days when, by a curious irony 
of fate, Russian and British 
enterprise combined to make 
entry into the country under 
the sanction of the Grand Duke 
of Moscovy, up to the present 
hour when this great power of 
Russia —long since alienated 
by interests and desires from 
her former co-operator — had 
taken a step which in the 
eyes of every thinking man 
must possess a deep signifi- 
cance. With quiet persistence 
he pointed out the peculiar 
position of Meshed, in the dis- 
tant province of Khorasan,—its 
vast distance from the Persian 
Gulf, round which British power 
and influence centre, and the 
consequently alarming position 
of hundreds of traders who, in 
the security of British sove- 
reignty, are fighting their way 
upward from India, from Af- 
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ghanistan, even from England 
herself. 

Following up his point, he 
dilated on those subjects of 
the British Crown who, cut 
off from adequate assistance, 
can only turn in personal or 
commercial peril to the pro- 
tective power of the nearest 
consulate. Then, quietly de- 
manding the attention of his 
hearers, he marshalled fact 
after fact to demonstrate the 
isolation and inadequacy of a 
consulate so situated, the all 
but arbitrary power of Russia, 
who in her new occupation of 
Meshed had only two con- 
siderations to withhold her from 
open aggression—the know- 
ledge of England as a very 
considerable but a very distant 
power ; the knowledge of Persia 
as an imminent but wholly im- 
potent factor in the case! 

Having stated his opinions, 
he reverted to the motive of 
his speech—his desire to put 
forward a _ strong protest 
against the adjournment of the 
House without an assurance 
from the Government that im- 
mediate measures would be 
taken to safeguard British in- 
terest in Meshed and through- 
out the province of Khorasan. 


The immediate outcome of 
Loder’s speech was all that his 
party had desired. The effect 
on the House had been marked ; 
and when—no satisfactory re- 
sponse coming to his demand— 
he had in still more resolute 
and insistent terms called for 
a division on the motion for 
adjournment, the result had 
been an appreciable fall in the 
Government majority. 
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To Loder himself the realisa- 
tion that he had at last vindi- 
cated and justified himself by 
individual action had a peculiar 
effect. His position had been 
altered in one remarkable par- 
ticular. Before this day he 
alone had known himself to be 
strong; now the knowledge 
was shared by others, and he 
was human enough to be sus- 
ceptible to the change. 

The first poignant apprecia- 
tion of it came immediately 
after the excitement of the 
division, when Fraide, singling 
him out, took his arm and 
pressed it affectionately. 

“‘ My dear Chilcote,” he said, 
“we are all proud of you!” 
Then, looking up into his face, 
he added in a graver tone, 
“But always keep your mind 
upon the future; never be 
blinded by the present—how- 
ever bright -it seems.” 

At the touch of his hand, at 
the spontaneous approval of 
his first words, Loder’s pride 
thrilled, and in a vehement 
rush of ambition his senses 
answered to the praise. Then, 
as Fraide in all unconsciousness 
added his second sentence, the 
hot glow of feeling suddenly 
chilled. In a sweep of intuitive 
reaction the meaning and the 
danger of his falsely real posi- 
tion extinguished his excitement 
and turned his triumph cold. 
With an involuntary gesture 
he withdrew his arm. 

“You're very good, sir!” he 
said. ‘And you're very right. 
We never should forget that 
there is—a future.” 

The old man glanced up, 
surprised by the tone. 

“ Quite so, Chilcote!” he said 
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kindly. “But we only advise 
those in whom we really believe 
to look towards it. Shall we 
find my wife? I know she will 
want to bear you home with us.” 
But Loder’s joy in himself 
and his achievement had 
dropped from him. He shrank 
suddenly from Lady Sarah’s 
congratulations, from Eve's 
warm silent approbation. 
“Thanks, sir!” he said, “ but 
I don’t feel fit for society. A 
touch of my—nerves, I sup- 
pose.” He laughed shortly. 
“But do you mind saying to 
Eve that I hope I have—satis- 
fied her?” He added this as if 
in half-reluctant after-thought. 
Then with a short pressure of 
Fraide’s hand he turned, evad- 
ing the many groups that 
waited to claim him, and passed 
out of the House alone. 
Hailing a cab, he drove to 
Grosvenor Square. All the 
exaltation of an hour ago had 
turned to ashes. His excite- 
ment had found its culmination 
in a sense of futility and pre- 
monition. 
He met no one in the hall 
or on the stairs of Chilcote’s 
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house, and on entering the 
study he found that also de- 
serted. Greening had been 
amongst the most absorbed of 
those who had listened to his 
speech. Passing at once into 
the room, he crossed as if by 
instinct to the desk and there 
halted. On the top of some 
unopened letters lay the signifi- 
cant yellow envelope of a tele- 
gram—the telegram that in 
an unformed subconscious way 
had sprung to his expectation 
on the moment of Fraide’s con- 
gratulation. 

Very quietly he picked it up, 
opened, read it, and with the 
automatic caution that had be- 
come habitual to him, carried 
it across the room and dropped 
it into the fire. This done, he 
returned to the desk, glanced 
through the letters that awaited 
Chilcote, and scribbling the 
necessary notes upon their 
margins, left them in readiness 
for Greening. Then, moving 
with the same quiet suppres- 
sion, he passed from the room, 
down the stairs, and out into 
the street by the way he had 
come. 
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LOVE AND DEATH. 
BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


‘‘Sombre amant de la mort, pauvre Leopardi!” 
—ALFRED DE Musser. 

LOVE and his sister Death 
Fate at a birth 
Begot, so legend saith ; 
And here below on earth, 
Nor in the stars, is aught 
So beautiful. The one 
Brings all that elevates, and all that’s fair ; 
The joys he brings are of all joys the chief 
That on life’s ocean-waste befall. 
The other brings a balm for every grief, 
And quiets every ill, how great soe’er ; 
A maiden exquisitely fair is she; 
Pleasant she is to look upon withal, 
Not such as craven souls imagine her to be. 
Oft-time the youthful Love 
Delights with her in company to go. 
Together then they hover high in air 
Above the spots where men wear life away ;— 
Chief comfort they 
Of every heart that gentle is and wise. 
And never is the heart more wise than when 
Stricken by Love, or bolder to despise 
Life’s misadventures and its pain, 
Nor yet, at any other lord’s behest, 
More strong to face all dangers undismayed : 
For when thou, Love, dost lend thine aid, 
Courage is fired, and wakes to life amain; 
In action, then, and deeds of high emprise, 
And not in thought that spends itself in vain, 
Do mortal men grow wise. 
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When first unto its depths by Love 
The heart is thrill’d, there comes 
With it a yearning languorous and sad, 
To fade away and die. 
I wist not how or why, 
But ever such of love the first effect, 
Of the true love that the whole soul enthrals ; 
And this perchance may be, 
Because the eyes 
Are scared, as they 
The wilderness foresee, 
That dark before them lies, 
Of day succeeding day 
By the felicity unblest, 
So novel, so unique, so infinite, 
As the entrancéd spirit pictures it. 
Or it may be, that in the haunting fear 
Of the heart’s agonies and conflicts dire, 
The lover longs for rest, 
Would fain a haven find 
From the wild storms of passionate desire, 
That even now in gloom are gathering round his head. 


And when that power so dread 
Doth the whole being sway, 
And racks the heart with pangs, 
Which nothing can allay, 
How often, Death, art thou 
Implored, with prayer and vow, 
By the distracted lover for relief 
From his relentless pain! 
How oft at eve, how oft when until dawn 
Writhing with weary body on his bed, 
Would he esteem him blest, if ne’er again 
He from his pillow raised his head, 
And turn’d to look upon the cruel light! 
How often at the toll of funeral bell, 
Or chant that hymns the dead 
To blank oblivion and eternal night, 
With burning sighs heart-wrung, 
He envies him, who with the voiceless crowd 
Of those that are no more has gone to dwell! 
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Yea, even of humankind the common rout,} 
The rustic boor, belike, who nothing knows 
Of all the strength of mind, that out 

Of gathered wisdom grows,— 

The shy and timorous girl, 

Who erewhile at the name 

Of Death would feel her hair 

Rise up on end, 

With dauntless constancy her gaze will bend 
Upon the funeral cerecloths and the tomb, 
Ponder hour after hour upon the doom 

Of steel or poison-bowl, 

And her untutor’d soul 

All the sweet charm of death will feel and comprehend. 


So strongly does Love’s discipline 
Men unto Death incline, and many a time 
So fiercely burns the raging fire within, 
That mortal strength 
Is broken down, and then the body, frail, 
And by the struggle terrible outworn, 
Succumbs at length; 
In such wise then doth Death 
By her twin brother’s influence prevail, 
Or else by Love the heart so deep is stung, 
That of their own accord the ignorant boor, 
The maiden, sweet and young, 
With violent hand 
Down to the dust their youthful limbs will strike,— 
Their fate a mark for the world’s smiles and jeers! 
To whom, and all such like, 
May heaven send dull content and a long span of years! 


To spirits touch’d with fire, 
To minds that loftily aspire, may one 
Or other of you twain vouchsafe 
Peace when their race is run, 








1 «* Nor do I name of men the common rout, 
That, wandering loose about, 
Grow up and perish as the summer fly, 
Heads without name, no more remembered.” 
—Miuton : Samson Agonistes, 
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Ye gentle lords, friends of the humankind, 
Like to whose power is none, 

And none so great, 

In the wide universe, save only Fate! 

And thou, oh lovely Death, whom I 

Have held in honour since my life begun, 
And with my prayers invoked, 

Thou, who alone hast pity for the world 

Of earthly sorrows, if by me 

At any time thy praises have been sung, 

If e’er to thy ascendancy divine 

I have essay’d to make 

Atonement for the taunts insulting flung 
Upon thee by the thankless multitude, 

No longer tarry, but thine ear incline 

To prayers, whereby thou art but rarely woo’d; 
And evermore, thou of my fate the Queen, 
Close these sad eyes of mine 

Unto the light of day! 

Thou'lt find me calm and resolute of mood: 
Come the hour when it may, 

Thou dost thy pinions to my prayers expand, 
Thou'lt find my spirit mann’d 

To meet its destiny, my brow serene, 

With neither prayer nor blessing for the hand 
That’s with my innocent blood imbrued, 

Its scourge has drawn! I will not do, 

As coward hearts have through the ages done! 
All the fantastic hopes, wherein mankind 

A foolish comfort find, 

Away from me I cast! 

While here I linger, saving thee alone, 

Unto the last 

I hope for nothing, can with tranquil mind 
Look forward to the day, and deem it blest, 
When sinking into dreamless sleep, I lay 

My wearied head upon thy virgin breast. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE 


THE late Mr G. R. Gleig, 
Chaplain-General of the Forces, 
enjoyed for many years the 
friendship of the Duke of Well- 
ington. Having fought in the 
Peninsula, he gave up his 
commission to take orders, 
and, being half soldier, half 
priest, he devoted much of his 
leisure to the pursuit of litera- 
ture. It was his book, ‘The 
Subaltern,—a romance which 
has survived the many shocks 
of changing taste,—that first 
won him the Duke’s acquaint- 
ance. The Duke owned ‘The 
Subaltern’ “true enough,” and 
said to Croker of its author, 
“He is a clever, observing man, 
and I shall inquire about him.” 
And inquire he did, with the 
result that he accepted the 
dedication of a second edition, 
and that henceforth Gleig was 
received at Walmer, Strath- 
fieldsaye, and Apsley House 
with intimacy and confidence. 

But more than opportunity 
was given to Gleig. He 
cherished for his hero a deep 
and lasting sympathy, which 
afforded him an insight into 
the Duke’s character denied to 
many of his intimates. More- 
over, he approached his friend 
and patron with the same air 
of humility which Boswell al- 
ways preserved in the presence 
of Doctor Johnson. He con- 
tinually refers to him as “this 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON.! 


great man,” and though his 
candour detected some spots 
upon the sun of his adoration, 
he was less inclined to ex- 
aggerate them than to explain 
them away. His ‘Personal 
Reminiscences’ of the Duke, 
therefore, bear the stamp of 
authenticity, and, though many 
others since Gleig have printed 
their confidences, there is much 
that is fresh, and nothing that 
is false, in this posthumous 
work, 

Not long after Gleig’s first 
meeting with the Duke, the 
loud cry for the reform of the 
House of Commons was heard 
in the land, and throughout 
the political crisis which pre- 
ceded the famous Bill of 1832 
Gleig was a staunch supporter 
of the Tory party. In these 
years of stress and storm he 
aided the Duke both with 
counsel and with pen, and his 
account of the Duke’s opinions 
and policy is of the greatest 
value. No statesman opposed 
the encroaching democracy 
with greater vigour and a 
higher sense of duty than 
Wellington. The Duke had 
a sincere and well-grounded 
distrust of the people. In his 
eyes it was not reform that 
was contemplated—it was rev- 
olution. “It was a revolution 
in itself,’ he said to Gleig, 
“which ought to have been 





1 Personal Reminiscences of the First Duke of Wellington; with Sketches 
of some of his Guests and Contemporaries. By the late Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
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crushed in the bud, and I sug- 
gested to Peel the propriety 
of moving that leave be re- 
fused to introduce the Bill. 
But Peel always had his own 
views about what was due to 
the House of Commons, and 
my advice was not acted upon. 
And now you see what a mess 
we are in!” He saw ruin in 
the present, and no hope for 
the future. England, the sole 
peaceful corner of Europe, 
would, he was convinced, be- 
come an anarchical bear-gar- 
den. “The Bill once passed,” 
said Croker, “ good-night to 
the Monarchy, and the Lords, 
and the Church,” and the Duke 
shared Croker’s despondency. 
Moreover, although (perhaps 
because) he had given way on 
the Catholic Relief Bill, Well- 
ington was determined not to 
yield an inch on the question of 
Reform ; and he only withdrew 
his opposition at the last, in 
order to save the House of 
Lords from what he believed 
an indignity. He was perfectly 
satisfied with things as they 
were, and saw nothing but 
good in rotten boroughs and 
unenfranchised towns. “I. do 
not mean to assert that I would 
form such a legislature as you 
now possess,” he had said, 
replying to Lord Grey in 1830, 
“for the nature of man is in- 
capable of reaching such excel- 
lence at once; but my great en- 
deavour would be to form some 
description of legislature which 
would producethe same results.” 
However, in this crisis he found 
no more zealous supporter than 
Gleig, who did his utmost to 
acquire newspapers and to in- 
fluence the press, and who was 
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rewarded by a frank exposition 
of his leader’s views. The most 
of men, even of Tories, at that 
time were content either to ex- 
cuse the existing anomaly or 
to plead the inviolability of the 
constitution. But Wellington 
was eloquent in applauding the 
weakest points of our electoral 
system. “I confess,” he wrote 
to Gleig in April 1831, “that I 
see in thirty members for 
Rotten Boroughs thirty men, 
I don’t care of which party, 
who would preserve the state 
of property as it is, who would 
maintain by their votes the 
Church of England, its pos- 
sessions, its churches and uni- 
versities, all our great institu- 
tions and corporations, the 
Union with Scotland and 
Ireland, the union of the 
country with its foreign 
colonies and possessions, the 
national honour abroad, and 
its good faith with all the 
King’s subjects at home.” 
The Duke’s stern consistency 
aroused England to’ a storm 
of fury at a hapless moment. 
To the desolation of cholera 
was added the disgrace of 
a general riot, and upon 
none did the mob wreak its 
anger so fiercely as upon the 
victor of Waterloo, the hero 
who had saved Europe. Wher- 
ever he went, the Duke was 
received with hisses and brick- 
bats. Returning on one occa- 
sion from the City, he might 
have lost his life had not the 
gates of Lincoln’s Inn been 
closed behind him. An assault 
was made upon Apsley House, 
and the rioters were only stayed 
in their work of destruction by 
being told that the Duchess lay 
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dead within. Through all the 
disturbances the Duke remained 
cold and unmoved; he went 
about his business as though he 
had not lost a jot of his popu- 
larity; and he announces to 
Gleig his departure for Walmer 
with a pleasant defiance. “I 
suspect that those who will 
attack me on the road,” said 
he, “‘ will come rather the worst 
out of the contest, if there should 
be one.” But Gleig was not 
easy in his mind, and at the 
mere suspicion of danger all 
his martial ardour revived. 
He, therefore, “communicated 
with a few gentlemen on whom 
he could rely,” and provided 
the Duke with a body-guard on 
his progress from Sandwich to 
Walmer. They were six in 
number, armed with pistols and 
hunting- whips. Gleig rode 
forward to meet the Duke, 
leaving his companions in 
Sandwich, and “found him in 
his open caléche, provided with 
a brace of double - barrelled 
pistols, and having his servant 
likewise armed seated on the 
box.” But happily no mob 
appeared, and for that day at 
any rate the Duke arrived 
safely within his castle walls 
without danger or insult. 
However, the Bill was passed, 
and the results anticipated by 
the Tories did not follow. After 
seventy years of Reform, the 
Monarchy, the Church, and the 
House of Lords, which the Duke 
believed threatened, are still 
with us. But this episode, 
which Mr Gleig sets forth at 
length, need not involve the 
Duke in a charge of reckless 
prophesying. The truth is that 
the Bill of 1832 disappointed 
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both parties,—the Whigs to 
their hurt, the Tories to their 
profit. The Whigs, who fondly 
believed that they would be 
governors of England for life, 
soon saw themselves displaced ; 
while the Tories found to their 
surprise that the free electors 
did not make a much worse 
choice than the patrons of the 
Rotten Boroughs. At a moment 
of political crisis, even the wisest 
statesman is apt to believe that 
the country is in danger. But 
it is the habit of England to 
cheat reform of its logical con- 
clusion, and though we live 
under the form of a democracy, 
our government is still oli- 
garchic in essence and temper. 
After all, the people clamours 
loudest for what it has not got, 
and having in the winter of 
1831-32 burnt towns and sacked 
houses, it chose to be repre- 
sented by many of the same men 
against whom its fury had been 
so savagely expressed. Unfor- 
tunately, the Duke of Welling- 
ton did not live to see the full 
irony of Whiggism. It has been 
reserved for our own time, and 
for one of our own colonies, to 
demonstrate the futility of Uni- 
versal Suffrage. There is to- 
day no Australian so poor but 
he may enjoy the privilege of a 
vote; yet, taking no pride in 
the rights of citizenship, for 
which his fathers fought and 
bled, the Australian obstinately 
declines to vote, and to complete 
the circle of absurdity, the 
Victorian Cabinet has resolved 
to make voting compulsory. It 
hopes to attain this end by dis- 
franchisement. In other words, 
he who will not vote to-day, may 
not vote to-morrow, even if he 
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would. Here we have the ma- 
terials of a real comedy, and if 
Wellington is permitted in the 
Shades to hear what happens on 
the Earth, he must smile at the 
revenge which Time has taken 
upon the aspirations of demo- 
cracy. 

While Gleig was perpetual 
curate of Ash, he was a con- 
stant visitor at Walmer Castle, 
and he describes the many 
guests whom the Duke enter- 
tained with a shrewd appre- 
ciation of their aspect and 
character. It is difficult to say 
anything fresh of Talleyrand, 
yet we know no better portrait 
than Gleig’s :— 

“ A flat head, covered with a mass of 

rfectly white hair, which, combed 

own over the forehead, gave to it the 

appearance of being preternaturally 
low, contradicted the received theories 
which make a lofty brow, an oval 
crown, the outward and visible signs 
of genius. His eyes, small, black, 
and sunken in their sockets, were 
surmounted with bushy eyebrows 
perfectly black and straight. A nose 
short and retroussé, a complexion 
ashy pale rather than sallow, and a 
chin strongly marked, made up a 
countenance which, when in repose, 
was wellnigh repulsive.” 


However, his face lit up when 
he made a jest or epigram, but 
this was seldom, if we may 
believe Gleig, who says that 


Talleyrand was taciturn in 
company, and was particularly 
disinclined to conversation at 
dinner, in his eyes the most 
important function of the 
day. The Duke apparently 
thought little of his abilities, 
regarding him as a “common- 
place politician, who owed his 
advancement to the anxiety of 
the French Government to 
obtain the services of as many 
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aristocrats as were willing to 
make common cause with it.” 
But Talleyrand was only one 
of many foreigners who broke 
their journey at Walmer. 
Thither came General Alava, 
who for many years was in- 
timate with the Duke, but who 
was so devoted to intrigue that 
he could not forbear to com- 
municate with Lord Grey even 
while he was living in the 
Duke’s house; and Count 
Nugent, who in the Peninsula 
offered Wellington the com- 
mand of the united armies of 
Austria and Prussia, if only an 
alliance could be made between 
those Powers and England. 
The task which Gleig sets 
himself of judging the Duke’s 
colleagues in Parliament is not 
so easy, but he acquits himself 
with a fair show of justice. 
He is somewhat too hard upon 
Lyndhurst, it is true; but he 
was evidently led away by the 
gossip of the time to believe the 
great Chancellor a venal and 
unstable politician. For this, 
however, there is little warrant. 
Though, like many another, 
Lyndhurst may have been a 
Jacobin in his youth, he showed 
himself an able and consistent 
Tory for nearly half a century, 
and there is not the slightest 
ground for doubting his sin- 
cerity. Nor will we believe, 
except on far stronger evidence 
than Gleig was able to adduce, 
that he made his patronage 
profitable. But from the first 
Lyndhurst was exposed to 
misunderstanding and slander. 
Greville declares that he was 
an American, and he was no 
more an American than Greville 
himself. The other Whigs de- 
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nounced the violence, of which 
they stood in awe, and did their 
best to belittle an overmaster- 
ing talent by charges of pecu- 
lation. But Lyndhurst was 
wise enough to suffer no hurt 
from their attacks. His great 
gifts of knowledge, eloquence, 
and statecraft raised him above 
the intrigues wherewith he was 
assailed, while his handsome 
person and affable manners 
shamed many of his oppon- 
ents into admiration. To win 
a tribute from men so different 
as Disraeli and Brougham is 
no mean achievement, yet, 
while Disraeli always regarded 
Lyndhurst as the statesman 
who first helped and protected 
him in public life, Brougham, 
a lifelong adversary, sang his 
praises with a frank enthu- 
siasm. He admits that Lynd- 
hurst held all men very cheap, 
but says, “He was so immeas- 
urably superior to his contem- 
poraries, and indeed to almost 
all who had gone before him, 
that he might well be pardoned 
for looking down rather than 
praising.” At the same time 
Brougham admits that, despite 
his superiority, Lyndhurst was 
always kind and genial. “His 
good nature was perfect, and 
he had neither nonsense nor 
cant any more than he had 
littleness or spite in his com- 
position.” This tribute is the 
more striking because Lynd- 
hurst never disguised his 
well - grounded contempt for 
Brougham’s mischievous policy. 

To Lord Lyndhurst’s con- 
versation Gleig does full jus- 
tice, though he might, as we 
have said, have dealt more 
amiably with his character. 
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On the other hand, he has 
discussed Croker with equal 
understanding and tact, which 
are the more remarkable be- 
cause Croker has been the butt 
of Whigs and Tories alike. 
Before his death he inspired 
two of the bitterest portraits 
known to literature, and after 
his death the acid where- 
with his character had been 
etched was not diluted. Indeed, 
not until Mr Jennings pub- 
lished his ‘Correspondence and 
Diaries’ was a single word 
uttered in Croker’s favour. 
The world had already made 
up its mind that he was base, 
venal,. and obsequious, and 
Croker’s turpitude seemed as, 
much an article of faith as 
the invincibility of the British 
Navy. Gleig has thrown the 
weight of his authority into 
Croker’s scale, and has given 
us many excellent reasons why 
the obstinate verdict of thirty 
years ago should be revised. 
Of course, Croker possessed 3er- 
tain traits which irritated or 
outraged his companions. He 
could as little conceal his vanity 
as he could restrain his tongue. 
He must win all the applause 
for himself, and monopolise the 
conversation in all societies. 
When he sat down to write 
he dipped his pen in gall, obey- 
ing the dictates not of malice 
but of style, and he was con- 
demned to suffer for the sins of 
all the others who rent their 
enemies in ‘The Quarterly,’ as 
well as for his own. On the 
other hand, as Gleig points 
out, “Croker was as capable of 
strong attachments as of strong 
antipathies. His friendship for 
Canning was as sincere as it 
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was lasting, and his feelings 
for the Duke of Wellington 
amounted to something like 
reverence.” For thirty years 
he lived on terms of the greatest 
intimacy with Peel, and no one 
who reads the last letters which 
between the two can 
doubt for a moment on which 
side lay the sin of disloyalty. 
In politics, moreover, he always 
played a straightforward game, 
and never once sacrificed prin- 
ciples to profit. In brief, as 
Gleig says, “ Croker was a very 
remarkable man. His faults 
were those of temperament and 
manner. His good qualities 
were not overbalanced by them. 
His abilities were of a high 
order, and if he failed to achieve 
the highest honours in any one 
walk of life, it was because he 
frittered away his powers in 
too many.” But by a sort of 
consent he has been held up to 
obloquy for sixty years, and it 
will be long before his memory 
is relieved of the weight of pre- 
judice which still lies upon it. 
Gleig’s judgment of Peel is 
consonant with his known sym- 
pathy and opinions. He did 
not like the great parliament- 
arian any more than he liked 
his views or admired his 
temper. Peel’s manners, he 
writes, “so far as my ex- 
perience goes, were stiff, cold, 
and therefore forbidding. The 
impression they made upon 
you was that you were in the 
presence of a man so terribly 
afraid of committing himself 
that he could not utter a 
word on any subject till he 
had well weighed all its pos- 
sible consequences.” To Gleig 
he appeared cautious, prim, 
taciturn, and uncertain of him- 
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self. He could never forget, 
we are told, that though he 
led the magnates of England 
he was not of them. He lived 
in the House of Commons 
and for the House of Com- 
mons, which whole - hearted 
devotion explains both his 
power and its limitations. Not 
a picturesque figure, perhaps ; 
but we cannot charge Gleig 
with having drawn it in too 
sombre colours. Indeed, the 
striking quality of all these 
sketches is their moderation. 
The author was evidently de- 
termined to do justice to all 
those whom he encountered, 
and to be swayed neither by 
rumour nor by the prejudices 
of others. The Arbuthnots, 
Lord and Lady Salisbury, Sir 
Charles Napier,—he finds a 
judicious word to say of them 
all, and though in recently 
published memoirs we have 
read much of these personages, 
Gleig, being always sincere, has 
something to record which has 
escaped the others. 

But the true hero of his 
‘Reminiscences,’ as of his life- 
long adoration, is the Duke of 
Wellington himself. As he is 
the central point of Gleig’s 
politics, so he is the central 
point of his book. The others 
are brought on and off the 
stage merely as they affect the 
great protagonist, whose char- 
acter Gleig has sketched with a 
careful elaboration. Concerning 
his domestic relations there is 
little said; indeed, there is 
little to say. His marriage 
was a misfortune which em- 
bittered his life, and persuaded 
him to declare that, could he 
have his career over again, with 
all its honours and success, he 
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would reject the boon. He was 
not bound to his sons by strong 
ties of affection, and thought 
that his duty towards them 
was accomplished when he had 
given them what he deemed 
the best education and sent 
them intothearmy. His views 
on education were sound and 
clear. When he was consulted 
by parents as to the training 
which would best fit their sons 
for the army, his answer was 
always the same. “Send them 
to a public school,” he would 
say, “or to one of the univer- 
sities. In this country an 
officer must Le something more 
than a fighting machine, and 
should therefore acquire such 
knowledgeand habitsof thought 
as shall qualify him to fill, with 
credit to himself and benefit to 
the public, such a post as 
governor of a colony, and to 
act, if called upon to do so, as 
a magistrate.” What he urged 
upon others, he did himself. 
His sons went from Eton to 
Oxford, and thence, after what 
the Duke held an unjust rus- 
tication, to Cambridge. But 
when they had obtained their 
commissions, they ceased to 
hold either the affection or the 
interest of their father. We 
must not, however, infer from 
this that the Duke was insensi- 
tive or unemotional. On the 
contrary, he was a man of 
warm friendships, who de- 
pended throughout his life upon 
the sympathy of women, and 
probably the frigidity of his 
domestic relations was the 
cause, not the effect, of a some- 
what hard temper. 

His perfect success in his 
profession was due as much to 
a determined concentration as 
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to any other quality. He never 
frittered his time or his wits 
upon such vain and pleasant 
pursuits as could only prove a 
hindrance to his career. He 
was a soldier first, then a states- 
man; but he was never a dilet- 
tante, and literature exercised no 
claim upon him. Though he 
took a keen interest in history, 
as one who had also played his 
part in the world’s drama, he 
was frank enough to avow a 
distaste of poetry; and he 
judged all books by the same 
practical standard of utility 
wherewith he judged men. Not 
even the pursuits of the country, 
in which he spent the greater 
part of his time, had any at- 
traction for him, and he was 
as ignorant of agriculture as 
Montaigne, who confessed, not 
without a certain boastfulness, 
that he could not tell a cabbage 
from a lettuce. On one occasion 
the Duke asked Arbuthnot how 
turnips were propagated,—by 
seed or by cuttings, like pot- 
atoes. But though in most 
affairs of life the Duke was 
simple as a child, he was a 
rigid economist in his own 
house, in which he permitted 
no detail to escape his vigilance. 
“‘ Having once suffered from the 
roguery of an upper servant,” 
says Gleig, “he never again 
intrusted the payment of his 
bills to any hand except his 
own, and kept his cellar low 
in order that his wine account, 
like his accounts with butcher, 
baker, and coal-merchant, should 
always be of short standing.” 
Economical of all things, he 
was most economical of his 
time. Though he emerged at 
ten o’clock for breakfast, he 
immediately returned to his 
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room, and as often as not was 
not seen again until in the 
afternoon he either drove or 
rode, in neither of which exer- 
cises he excelled. ‘“ You return 
home before dark,” —again it is 
Gleig who writes,—“ repair for 
an hour or more to your re- 
spective chambers, and meet 
again at seven fordinner. It is 
avery simple meal, consisting 
of soup, fresh herrings, an 
entremet, a small leg of Welsh 
mutton, a roast pheasant, and 
a pudding. The Duke has an 
excellent appetite, and eats 
fast. He still drinks his wine, 
though moderately, and after 
wine and coffee you repair to 
the drawing-room, where an 
arm-chair is set on each side 
of the fireplace, with a little 
table and candle near it.” The 
details, you may object, are 
trivial, but it is by details that 
All 


you may know a man. 
great soldiers behave with the 
same composure on the field of 


battle. The small differences 
of habit and custom distinguish 
one from another; and Gleig, 
by recording what might seem 
to be unimportant, has yet done 
us a signal service. 

When we approach the more 
serious side of the Duke’s char- 
acter, we shall see that he 
engrossed the sterner virtues, 
as Marlborough, in Chesterfield’s 
phrase, engrossed the Graces. In 
honour, duty, energy, courage, 
he was a pattern for his age 
and for all time. He never 
fell short of the occasion; he 
always sacrificed himself to the 
public good; and never in a 
long career did he yield a jot of 
purpose to the vain desire of 
popularity, the bootless wish to 
stand well with men. More- 
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over, so strict was his sense of 
justice that, aristocrat though 
he was in feeling and convic- 
tion, he would not transgress 
what he deemed right even to 
serve his order. As a states- 
man, he suspected the people 
of harbouring designs against 
the time-honoured institutions 
of the country. He did not 
believe that the wisest and best 
rulers were to be found among 
the uneducated. “It was to 
the influence of an aristocracy,” 
he held, “ patriotic, moderate, 
and just, that England owed 
her moral superiority over other 
nations. Secrets were never 
betrayed in our public offices 
or in our embassies. Why? 
Because public offices and em- 
bassies were officered by gentle- 
men who, unlike the officials of 
other states, were proof against 
bribes. The English army was 
the best in the world, not be- 
cause Englishmen are braver 
or more enduring than other 
races, but because the officers 
of the English army are gentle- 
men.” Yet though he was 
staunch in this opinion, he was 
no respecter of persons. As 
Commander-in-Chief, he once 
reprimanded the Duke of Clar- 
ence, and feared that, when 
William IV. came to the 
throne, he would suffer for 
his honesty. But William IV. 
was after his own guise as 
honest as the Duke, and bore 
no malice for what no doubt 
he owned to be an act of jus- 
tice. Again, loyal thcugh he 
was to the throne, Welling- 
ton criticised the kings under 
whom he had served with the 
utmost frankness. While he 
thought George III. the best 
king that ever ruled over Eng- 
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land, he attributed to George 
IV.’s lack of fidelity to his 
Ministers most of the diffi- 
culties which he had to meet 
when in office. 


“ And there is no excuse for him,” 
he said, “as there is for his successor. 
George IV. was naturally an able 
man, and was by no means wanting 
in knowledge on all subjects, and 
especially on politics. But there was 
a moral twist in him which made it 
impossible quite to believe what he 
said at the moment, and still less 
to depend upon his promises. The 
Duke of Cumberland, though neither 
as clever as he nor possessing a tittle 
of his general knowledge, had enor- 
mous influence over him, simply be- 
cause he had, while the king had 
not, a strong will, and he exercised 
it while he was First Lord of the 
Treasury in the most mischievous 
manner... . Still the king’s death 
when it occurred was a great mis- 
fortune. We could have got on 
with the Parliament which passed 
our Bill—ay, in spite of the Revolu- 
tion in Paris.” 


But his sense of rank and 
aristocracy was modified by a 
personal pride, which his career 
entirely justified. He never 
forgave Louis XVIII., who, 
fearing lest the Duke should 
ask the life of Ney, declined on 
frivolous pretexts to grant him 
an audience; and when, after 
Ney was shot, Louis XVIII. 
sent word that he would see 
him, Wellington properly ig- 
nored the message. ‘As com- 
manding mysovereign’s troops,” 
said he, “I must remain here, 
and whatever is officially re- 
quired of me I will do; but I 
am likewise an English gentle- 
man. The king has insulted 
me, and unless the insult be 
atoned for, I will never go near 
him except on public business.” 
In that spirit the Duke met 
the world, a spirit of loyalty, 
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honour, and justice, which is 
not sympathetic to the most 
of men. 

That the Duke was not 
popular can hardly be denied. 
He was feared and respected, 
but he was not loved. Though 
he never appeared but to 
the applause of the people 
except during the years of 
agitation, though every word 
he uttered was reverently 
pondered, the incense offered 
him burnt at a cold fire. His 
intimates, even when they were 
Whigs, like Creevey and 
Greville, cherished a distant 
affection for him, but he could 
not arouse the enthusiasm of the 
people or of his own soldiers. 
The truth is, the graver virtues 
which we have enumerated do 
not glitter in the public eye, 
and Wellington was content to 
do his duty, and, as he might 


have said himself, to let the 


rest be damned. In other 
words, he was a realist, who 
esteemed truth and a practical 
issue above all else in the world. 
The ultimate purpose of his 
action was always more im- 
portant in his eyes than its 
outward effect, and it may be 
said that he was wholly lack- 
ing in decorative instinct. The 
result was that no sentiment of 
romance clung to his name. 
He was rather an ancient 
Roman than an ancient Greek. 
He was greeted in Piccadilly 
not as a man who was some- 
thing, but as a man who had 
achieved something. For this 
reason his presence never exer- 
cised the magic without which 
Napoleon, or Marlborough, or 
even lesser men than he or they, 
never appeared before their 
troops. Intruth, thefeeling of the 
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army, as of the people, towards 
the Duke was one of respect 
and confidence rather than of 
personal devotion. “This is 
not to be wondered at,” as Gleig 
says. “Strictly just, according 
to his own views of justice, the 
Duke took no pains whatever 
to conciliate the love or stir the 
enthusiasm of his followers. 
In the hour of danger his 
presence was worth the arrival 
of a strong reinforcement, and 
his cheery word and _ lively 
manners acted like a charm on 
the men, however hardly 
pressed.” But beyond taking 
a scrupulous care of his troops, 
and seeing that they were well 
fed and clothed, he did little to 
win their attachment. He 
never indulged in rhetoric 
when he reported a victory at 
home. He blamed delinquencies, 
and took courage and skill for 
granted. Here his practice 
differed widely from Napoleon’s. 
The great emperor sang peans 
to his own troops; he excited 
their nerves so rapturously with 
his eloquence that they were 
ready to rush to the jaws of 
death, so long as they followed 
him. But the two methods 
correspond not merely to a 
difference of temper, but a dif- 
ference in the material with 
which each had to deal. 
Napoleon was cynical even in 
his enthusiasms. He knew 
perfectly well how to keep the 
love of France, which he under- 
stood all the better for the very 
reason that he looked upon it 
with an alien eye. Had he 
been in command of an English 
army he would have used 
another manner, another lan- 
guage. Maybe he would have 
treated Wellington’s troops very 
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much as Wellington treated 
them, and in any case it must 
be admitted that the Duke 
made the most of the men he 
commanded. It was consonant 
with his shrewd temper and 
his rough habit of speech that 
he should abuse them. Yet the 
same man, as Gleig tells us, 
“who thus addressed his army, 
while leading it from one 
victory to another, stated in 
his evidence before a parlia- 
mentary committee that it was 
the most perfect machine ever 
put together, and that with it 
he could go anywhere and do 
anything.” 

Again, it must be admitted 
that the gay side of life 
was indifferent to Wellington. 
Being a man of simple tastes, 
he cared little for splendour 
and elegance. To the end of 
his life he retained the plain 
habits of the soldier. He was 
content to sleep on a couch or 
camp-bed, and, had he been left 
to himself, he would have dined 
always upon the humblest fare. 
It is characteristic of him that 
he had no palate. When Cam- 
bacérés, a gourmet of the first 
rank, asked the Duke to dine 
with him, and after the ban- 
quet asked his guest what he 
thought of it, the Duke replied 
that he had not noticed what 
he was eating. “Then,” said 
Cambacérés with a just anger, 
“why did you come here?” 
These traits are recorded, not 
in praise of Wellington, but 
because they throw a light 
upon a complex character. 
After all, he was something 
better than a gourmet, a 
dilettante, or a  rhetorician. 
He was a soldier, who served 
his country so well, that after a 
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long career he might boast that 
he had taken some three thou- 
sand guns from the enemy and 
never lost a single piece himself. 

The Rev. G. R. Gleig, to 
whom we owe these interesting 
reminiscences of Wellington, 
deciphered by his daughter 
with the utmost skill, and 
edited with a care which de- 
serves the highest praise, died 
some sixteen years ago, at 
the age of ninety-two. He 
was already ninety when he 
wrote down his impressions of 
the hero under whom he had 
served in the Peninsula, with 
whom he lived long on terms 
of intimacy, and whom he out- 
lived more than thirty years. 
He was a man of tireless energy 
and marvellous adaptability. 
He had played many parts, 
and won a certain distinction 
in them all. After serving as 
a soldier in the Peninsula and 
in the American campaign of 
1814, he went to Oxford, took 
orders, and was for many years 
an industrious and _ efficient 
clergyman. Yet literature was 
always a keen interest and a 
cherished pursuit of his life. He 
contributed for many years to 
our columns, ‘The Quarterly,’ 
and other magazines. In 1826 
he published ‘The Subaltern,’ 
a military romance which first 
appeared in ‘ Maga,’ and which 
is still popular eighty years 
after it first saw the light. His 
versatility was boundless. ‘‘He 
would write on any subject,” 
we are told, “at a week’s notice 
or even a few days’ notice, 
review any book, criticise any 
political movement, produce a 
story, or en dernier ressort fur- 
nish a few verses ‘to fill up a 
stray half-page.’” But, as 
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we have said, Wellington was 
the passion of his life. He 
regarded the great man with 
an almost pathetic veneration, 
and only ventured to differ 
from him where his conscience 
was engaged. And when the 
difference came, it was assuredly 
the most poignant grief of 
Gleig’s life. The cause of the 
dispute is characteristic of both 
men. The Duke, when Prime 
Minister, had abolished the 
office of Chaplain-General of 
the Forces, and Gleig, as in 
duty bound, attempted to undo 
the Duke’s work. Still worse 
in the Duke’s regard, Gleig 
suggested a reform of the Duke 
of York’s School and a better 
system of education for the 
army. These proposals, in the 
eyes of old-fashioned soldiers, 
were rank mutiny, and the 
Duke, though he uttered no 
violent protest, was never again 
on terms of friendship with 
Gleig. But Gleig, while he 
admits the difference with an 
admirable candour, still looks 
upon the hero with a simple- 
hearted reverence, and he has 
recorded his grandeur, his 
habits, and even his foibles, 
with a rare sympathy and 
understanding. He has not 
given us a biography of Wel- 
lington, nor a history of his 
campaigns: for these we must 
look elsewhere. But he has 
painted a picture of the Duke, 
not as he appeared in mufti, 
for morally speaking the Duke 
never put off his uniform, but 
as he presented himself to his 
friends at Walmer or Strath- 
fieldsaye, when his victories 
were won, and when the only 
adversaries left him were 
hostile politicians. 
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THE ASIAN CRISIS, 


It is generally supposed that 
the object of the present Anglo- 
Thibetan Mission constitutes a 
new political departure on the 
part of the Indian Government. 
But, in fact, it is the resump- 
tion of a policy initiated for 
a similar purpose by a former 
British statesman and governor 
of Hindustan. In the year 
1774 Warren Hastings de- 
spatched a young Scots gentle- 
man—Mr George Bogle of the 
Bengal Civil Service—in charge 
of a British Mission to the 
Teshu Lama of Thibet. With 
the ruler of this mysterious 
state Warren Hastings had 
previously been in friendly 


correspondence, owing to the 
wish of the authorities at 
Lhassa to mediate on behalf 
of the tribes of the border hill- 
state of Bhutan, whose raids 


under the Deb Jedhur into 
Behar had been punished by 
the invasion and occupation of 
their territory by troops of the 
East India Company. A dep- 
utation from the Teshu Lama 
had been received by Warren 
Hastings in Calcutta, bearing 
a letter, which gave an oppor- 
tunity to that astute statesman 
to open direct political and 
commercial relations with 
Thibet. The Thibetans natur- 
ally viewed with apprehension 
the invasion of a neighbouring 
state by the European Power 
of the Indian plains, and the 
letter of the Lama has been 
characterised as a threat con- 


veyed with meekness and deli- 
cacy of sentiment. “ Neither 
to molest nor persecute is my 
aim,” he writes; “it is even 
characteristic of my sect to de- 
prive ourselves of the necessary 
refreshment of sleep, should 
injury be done to a single 
individual.” But he proceeds, 
after stating that the humanity 
of Hastings was said to exceed 
his own, to suggest that further 
hostilities against the Deb 
would incense the Dalai Lama 
and all his subjects against the 
English, and concludes with 
friendly assurances and a re- 
quest for peace. 

This communication, how- 
ever, was favourably regarded 
by Warren Hastings. “The 
letter from the Lama invites 
us to friendship,” he writes in 
a minute of May 1774, ad- 
dressed by him as President 
to his Board; and, after ex- 
pressing his opinion that the 
settlement of the late frontier 
dispute had rendered Thibet 
accessible to the British with- 
out danger either to the persons 
or effects of travellers, he states 
that, in answering the Lama’s 
letter, he has among other 
things proposed “a general 
treaty of amity and commerce” 
between Bengal and Thibet. 
He then proceeds in the same 
minute to record the following 
important declaration of the 
policy of the East India Com- 
pany with regard to Thibet: 
“The President begs leave to © 
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observe that such a treaty has 
ever been a favourite object 
with our Honourable Masters, 
and that they have repeatedly 
recommended the establishment 
of an intercourse with that 
country. The present juncture 
appeared to him the most fav- 
ourable which has yet occurred 
for pursuing these ideas.” 
Accordingly Hastings pro- 
ceeded, in pursuance of this 
policy, to appoint Mr Bogle his 
commissioner to Lhassa. He 
was ordered to proceed to 
Lhassa and to deliver to the 
Lama a letter and certain 
presents with which he was 
intrusted. His instructions 
were contained in a letter from 
Warren Hastings, dated 10th 
May 1774. In this letter the 
design of his mission is stated 
to be an attempt “to open a 
mutual and equal communica- 
tion of trade” between Thibet 
and India. For this purpose 
the British commissioner was 
furnished with a list of articles 
of commerce, together with 
samples of them, and he was 
requested to acquire inform- 
ation as to commodities pro- 
curable in Thibet through 
intercourse with other coun- 
tries. He was further requested 
to ascertain the nature of the 
route and communications be- 
tween the borders of Bengal 
and Lhassa, and between Lhassa 
and neighbouring countries, and 
to seek information regarding 
government, revenue, customs 
and domestic economy of all 
these states. The letter con- 
cludes with a final direction 
which is of great interest in 
view of Lord Curzon’s present 
policy regarding the appoint- 
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ment of a British resident at 
Lhassa. “If you shall judge,” 
wrote Warren Hastings, “that 
a residence may be fully estab- 
lished at Lhassa without putting 
the Company to any expense 
but such as may be repaid by 
the advantages which may be 
hereafter derived from it, you 
will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to advise me of it.” In 
a supplementary letter, contain- 
ing a list of private commissions, 
Mr Bogle is asked to ascertain 
what countries lie between 
Thibet and Siberia, and also 
between China and Kashmir ; 
together with information as 
to intercommunication between 
these countries. The commis- 
sioner is also instructed to 
ascertain what still remains a 
mystery—namely, the course 
and navigability of the Brahma- 
putra River, together with par- 
ticulars of the countries through 
which it flows. 

If a discernment which pene- 
trates the political future 
constitutes the genius of states- 
manship, then his own statecraft 
declares the genius of Hastings. 
There is scarcely a problem of 
Central Asian politics, at the 
present day, remotely or directly 
affecting the Indian Empire of 
Britain, which his policy, as 
foreshowed in these instruc- 
tions to his commissioner, was 
not prepared to consider a 
hundred and thirty years ago. 
And it is melancholy to reflect 
that his Thibetan policy is a 
sterile incident of history. De- 
spite its great possibilities it 
has been barren of all results. 
Yet Mr Bogle’s mission was a 
success. It resulted in a per- 
sonal friendship between the 
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Teshu Lama and the British 
commissioner. Intercourse was 
fairly established between 
Lhassa and Calcutta. The 
Teshu Lama, at an interview 
with the Emperor of China in 
Pekin, spoke in favour of 
Hastings and the British in 
India. And despite the death 
of Bogle and his friend the 
Lama, Hastings persevered in 
this policy. He despatched 
subsequent missions to Lhassa, 
and eventually succeeded in 
establishing British representa- 
tion through a diplomatic agent 
at the Thibetan Court. Such 
an opportunity, in the hands 
of subsequent rulers of fore- 
sight and tenacity, might have 
changed the course of Eastern 
history and averted the present 
dangers of a Thibetan policy. 
The influence and commerce of 
Great Britain might have been 
long established in regions, 
the once friendly peoples of 
which have subjected her with 
impunity to exclusion and con- 
tempt, and whose present hos- 
tility necessitates a military 

cort to a British Embassy 
which is refused audience. It 
is now to St Petersburg that 
the Lamas of Thibet despatch 
their deputations, and Russian 
influence which holds in Lhassa, 
These results are the fruits of a 
century of inaction on the part 
of the British. On the retire- 
ment of Warren Hastings, his 
Thibetan policy was discon- 
tinued and finally abandoned 
by his successors. Neither at 
Calcutta, nor at the India 
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Office, were the negotiations 
which established intercourse 
between Thibet and India con- 
sidered of importance to war- 
rant their preservation as 
archives. The valuable records 
of the various missions were 
lost 1\—a fact which is eloquent 
in its revelation of the intellect 
and imagination of the officials 
of an imperial race. 

Before proceeding to consider 
the present Thibetan policy of 
the Indian Government, it will 
be necessary to review shortly 
the change that has taken 
place in the general conditions 
of world politics and _ the 
balance of international power, 
since the abandonment of the 
former policy. Because this 
policy is itself an incident of 
the general human activities 
which constitute world politics; 
and it is directly a part and 
development of the present 
phase of these activities upon 
the continent of Asia. There- 
fore, it is only in relation to 
the general political situation in 
Asia that the Anglo-Thibetan 
Mission will appear in its true 
significance and political pro- 
portion. Moreover, the special 
considerations which, as direct 
causes, appear to necessitate 
the inception of this policy, are 
themselves the result of the 
pressure of general political 
activities throughout Asia. 
And, consequently, it is with 
respect to Asian politics as a 
whole that the Anglo-Thibetan 
policy must first, logically, be 
considered. 





1 The foregoing information respecting the policy of Warren Hastings is derived 
from records and private pgpers preserved by the family of Mr George Bogle and 
embodied in Markham’s ‘ Tibet’ (Bogle and Manning). 
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It is clear to the most super- 
ficial student of current history 
that the critical nature and uni- 
versal complication of Asian 
political problems are the re- 
sult of the acute race rivalries 
of European nations upon this 
Continent. This pressure of 
European peoples upon Asian 
territories constitutes a phase 
of the human activities known 
as race migrations or expan- 
sions. The action of this pro- 
cess of dynamic force or natural 
law throughout humanity is 
ceaseless and universal. In 
every age, the powerful and 
capable peoples of the world 
have constantly expanded in 
conquest and race domination 
far beyond their home terri- 
tories. The main incidents of 
history constitute a record of 
these migratory movements of 
superior races. They have 


resulted in the discovery and 


occupation of habitable lands 
throughout the globe, and un- 
doubtedly constitute a vital 
agency of human progress and 
civilisation. For these race 
expansions tend, naturally, to 
follow what may be termed 
the direction of least resist- 
ance to the might, necessities 
and ambitions of dominant 
peoples. And, therefore, they 
result in the constant super- 
imposition of races who most 
truly represent the forces of 
human progress, over inferior, 
backward, or decadent peoples, 
whom they either exterminate 
or control in domination. How- 
ever open this crude natural 
process may be to moral objec- 
tions, it is, in fact, the means 
by which higher civilisations 
have been spread, and the 
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earth’s natural resources given 
to better development through- 
out the history of the world. 
Occasionally, of course, the 
conflicting rivalries of virile 
and progressive peoples, in race 
expansion, have led to wars, 
with disaster and set back to 
the civilisation of the world. 
But the general tendency of 
human genius and energy is 
towards compensation not dis- 
turbance of natural balance, 
and, consequently, man tends 
to adjust inequalities of the 
human economy rather than to 
create them through unneces- 
sary conflict. And, as a rule, 
rich lands possessed by wild 
or nerveless peoples attract 
superior peoples in separate 
spheres of opportunity proper 
to themselves. It is only when 
these race movements converge 
in a common direction, or cease 
to find distinct directions of 
non-resistance for their natural 
expansion, that their counter- 
developments endanger the 
peace of the world. 

In relation to these facts, 
and in view of the present 
direction of human force in 
political activities, the value of 
the continent of Asia, as a po- 
litical equation, becomes clear. 
This continent comprises vast 
tracts of the richest and most 
desirable portions of the earth. 
Its populations, with a single 
exception, are utterly unable 
to protect themselves, their 
territories or their wealth. 
They are deficient in the quali- 
ties that make for survival 
in the modern international 
struggle for existence. Their 
character lacks the faculties of 
progress and adaptability ; and 
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their nationality is devoid both 
of the soul of patriotism, 
and of the vitality necessary 
to physical vigour and con- 
stitution. Consequently, the 
material wealth of their lands, 
together with their advantages 
of geographical situation, water- 
ways, harbours and home seas, 
all constitute a constant danger 
to the peace of the world in 
the opportunities they afford to 
powerful and progressive races, 
who, in the seemingly irresist- 
ible process of their expansion, 
already confront one another 
in their encroachments upon 
certain of these territories of 
Asia. This international riv- 
alry in regard to territorial 
acquisition in Asia—which is 
simply a phase of a long-con- 
tinued and general expansion 
of European races throughout 
the world—is, strange to say, 
at once both the critical element 
and the element of safety and 
restraint in Asian politics. Be- 
cause, through this universal 
dominion of European peoples, 
that vital international economy 
—the balance of political power 
—thoughstill pivoted in Europe, 
has become infinitely sensitive 
throughout the world. Indeed, 
for all practical purposes, the 
world may now be divided into 
two alternative political spheres 
—the spheres of European race- 
dominion, and neutral spheres 
of European international jeal- 
ousy. These, as the result of 
the expansion of European races 
over all its continents, are now 
accurate political divisions of 
the globe. But the territories 
comprised in these neutral 
spheres are now, almost en- 
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tirely, within the continent of 
Asia. Therefore, as the great 
race - movements—which tend 
ultimately to Europeanise the 
world—are still in the process 
of active development, through 
distinct if gradual encroach- 
ments upon certain of the still 
neutral spheres; and as these 
encroachments may at any time 
result in a disturbance of the 
existing balance of _ inter- 
national power, or constitute 
violations of the rights of 
rival Powers; they are a 
constant and extreme menace 
to the peace of the world. 
Consequently, the fear of an 
universal catastrophe, to some 
extent, safeguards the integrity 
of these territories of Asia. At 
the same time, the nominal 
sovereignty of their inhabitants, 
which is constantly threatened 
by international ambitions, finds 
its sole sustaining force in the 
mutual jealousy and suspicion 
of rival European races. 
Having thus shortly stated 
the primary and general causes 
of political tension in Asia, it 
is easy to follow their par- 
ticular developments in the 
circumstances which constitute 
the actual elements of danger 
and disturbance upon that con- 
tinent. The special relation of 
these circumstances to the in- 
terests of the eastern empire 
of Great Britain will then be- 
come apparent. There is no 
doubt that the direct cause 
of political unrest throughout 
Asia at the present day is the 
pressure due to the natural ex- 
pansion of the Slavonic race 
within that area. It is the ac- 
tivity of the Russian Empire, 
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through intrigue and _terri- 
torial encroachment in all 
parts of Asia, which is the real 
element of universal anxiety in 
Asian politics. And the clue 
to the direction and ultimate 
aims of Russian Imperial 
policy is to be found in the 
facts of the national necessities 
and ambitions of the Russian 
people. It is in the need of 
those great gifts—the seas and 
southern lands, which mean 
both power and material pro- 
gress to mankind — that the 
Slav, in efforts for their at- 
tainment, has found the ideals 
of desire and destiny for his 
race. But it is freedom of 


access to the ocean that is the 
first great need of this land- 
imprisoned section of humanity. 
The age-long quest of the Slav 
for ice-free seas, rather than 
any land-hunger of territorial 
acquisition, is the real cause of 


his race restlessness and of the 
incidents of Slavonic migra- 
tion. It is still this quest 
of ocean which inspires the 
Russian policies of the present 
day and constitutes the aim 
of its ambitions. This fact is 
indicated by the general in- 
cidents of the world migrations 
of European peoples. While 
for centuries past the Latin, 
the Anglo-Saxon, and Teutonic 
races have expanded freely 
over rich and enormous areas 
on the continents of south, 
central and north America, 
the Antipodes, parts of Asia 
and sub - equatorial Africa; 
the Slav — barred from the 
oceans of the west and south 
—has set his face eastward 
to the Pacific, across the 
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whole northern expanse of the 
wide continent of Asia. But 
whereas the world-expansions 
of other races have clashed 
in bitter wars of com- 
mon rivalry and resistance— 
which make the romance of 
history, in ocean adventures, 
the conquest of unknown con- 
tinents and the fight for the 
final domination of the sea— 
the race-expansion of the Slav 
has been a silent and, till 
recently, a little known or 
heeded movement. His power 
has passed like a shadow over 
the versts of the northern 
steppes, unrecorded until the 
maps have marked vague lands 
as Russia. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that the Slav 
has expanded continentally 
and practically unresisted. He 
has not sought for his dom- 
inion across the seas. He has 
avoided, not overcome, the re- 
sistance of Western or civilised 
peoples against his progress. 
From Constantinople to Kabul, 
international jealousies and the 
dominant influence of the island 
Empire of Britain have long 
barred the Slav from imperial 
expansion to the fertile south- 
ern lands of Asia, and from 
all access to the southern 
seas. And after centuries of 
effort, when at last he stands 
on the north Pacific littoral 
possessed of a vast seasonally 
ice-bound strip of sub-arctic 
continent, it is but to find 
himself still barred from ac- 
cess to the ocean or to the 
south by the nascent power of 
the island Empire of Japan. 
Both east and west, the power 
of two inconsiderable islands 
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locks the huge continent em- 
pire of the Slav from adequate 
outlets to the seas, opposes his 
expansion to the south, and 
checks the desires and am- 
bitions of his race. But far 
inland, along and immediately 
to the south of his immense 
transcontinental frontier, there 
lie in the hands of backward 
and defenceless peoples the 
rich Asian lands of ancient 
civilisations, and especially the 
gracious country of Cathay, 
fertile, genial in climate, vast 
in extent, and with an ice-free 
sea-board stretching far to 
southward—truly the vision of 
a promised land to the people 
of the wintry land-locked Em- 
pire of the North. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that the 
silent inscrutable Russian 
Government has shown itself 
fully sensible of the oppor- 
tunities and possible destiny of 
its people in this direction—the 
line of least resistance to the 
national necessities and am- 
bitions. But the steady un- 
scrupulous Russian advance, by 
territorial absorption, through 
the Chinese province of Man- 
churia towards the Korean 
peninsula, has at length been 
checked by the extreme and 
fearless policy of Japan; while, 
at the same time far to the 
south, the Russian intrigue of 
influence in Thibet—a border 
state of the British Indian 
Empire—has forced the Indian 
Government to consider and 
adjust the question of its 
position and relations with that 
dependency of China in matters 
which have been long neglected, 
to the detriment of British in- 
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fluence and prestige. Thus, 
the Anglo-Thibetan mission, no 
less than the Russo-Japanese 
conflict, is a direct result of 
Slav encroachment and in- 
trigue within the confines of 
the Chinese Empire. In each 
case the island empires have 
been forced to take action 
under necessity and solely in 
defence of interests, respectively 
vital to them, which were 
jeopardised by the aggression 
and obvious intention of the 
Russian Government. 

This brings the mind directly 
to the consideration of the 
political issues, regarding Thi- 
bet, between the empires of 
Russia and Britain. And 
the incident of the British 
mission to Thibet appears 
in the natural sequence of 
political developments, in rela- 
tion to which alone it is pos- 
sible to realise its significance 
and consider its full effect. 
But, apart from considerations 
of practical politics altogether, 
there is an extreme human 
fascination about this incident. 
In the heart of distant Asia, 
through the passes of earth’s 
highest mountains, in an old 
mysterious land, the rivalry of 
Slav and Saxon meet in a con- 
flict of influence. These far- 
separated peoples of the little 
western isles, and the vast east- 
ern steppes of Europe, con- 
front each other in Asia as 
oriental Powers. Both are 
wardens of strange empires, 
which still retain the likeness 
of dead worlds upon their 
peoples of ancient and arrested 
civilisations. And the nar- 
row political issues between 
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them are instinct with histori- 
cal romance. They represent 
the heavy sacrifices of past 
generations of men in the 
fruition of present rivalry 
between strong living races of 
their descendants. And, in this 
rivalry, the fate of nations 
hangs in a balance between 
futures great in the glorious 
achievements of peace, or ter- 
rible through the presage of 
world-wide disaster. 

Before, however, this question 
can be considered in its aspects 
of active policy,—before the 
Anglo - Thibetan mission can 
be criticised as a _ practical 
measure of British Indian 
statesmanship,—it will be neces- 
sary to review the history of 
the issues between Thibet and 
Britain; and also the recent 
Anglo- Russian diplomacy re- 
specting Thibet, to ascertain, 
if possible, the conclusions 
arrived at between these 
Powers with respect to the 
political status quo of that 
country. And, with regard to 
this essential point, it will be 
simpler to deal with facts, and 
consider the political issues 
regarding Thibet in connection 
with the actual political im- 
portance and future of that 
country, as a sphere of either 
Russian or British influence, 
without regard to the unre- 
alities of the symbolical sove- 
reignty of China over the land 
and its people. 

In the year 1890 a conven- 
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tion was signed between the 
Governments of Great Britain 
and China. It constituted an 
agreement between the signa- 
tories as to certain questions of 
trade and territory in relation 
to Thibet. Nine years later, 
the provisions of this treaty still 
remained to be respected by 
both the Chinese Government 
and the Thibetans, The British 
Government were not, at that 
time, sanguine of bringing 
pressure to bear on China 
with regard to the articles of 
this convention. Therefore, 
they authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to enter into 
direct negotiations with the 
authorities at Lhassa, with 
respect to the treaty rights of 
their respective states.1 Ac- 
cordingly in 1899, the Govern- 
ment of India attempted to 
resume the policy of direct 
relations with Thibet, which it 
had abandoned since the time 
of Warren Hastings. The 
British Indian policy to which 
these negotiations were inci- 
dental can be later discussed in 
connection with Thibet itself. 
But it is significant that at 
this early stage of the direct 
diplomacy, the Viceroy of India 
had reason to complain of the 
impotence and indignity of his 
position in regard to the atti- 
tude of the Thibetan Govern- 
ment towards him. The 
Thibetans refused to reply to 
his representations, and refer- 
ence to the Chinese Resident 





1 P. 99 of the ‘‘ Papers relating to Thibet,” lately issued by the British 
Government in the form of a Blue-book. 

Note.—All subsequent footnotes of numbered pages in this article also con- 
stitute references to the above Blue-book. 
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simply elicited from that official 
an assertion of his helplessness. 
Lord Curzon described Great 
Britain, in respect of her 
Thibetan policy, as “ moving in 
a vicious circle” —a position 
he characterised as “ unproduc- 
tive and inglorious.”! But, 
while the insolent contempt 
which inspired the policy of 
the Thibetans in regard to the 
British inflicted an open and 
intolerable humiliation upon 
the great Asiatic Power of the 
south, their attitude towards 
the Russian Government was 
in absolute contrast by reason 
of its extreme solicitation and 
respect. In October 1900 a 
Thibetan embassy, despatched 
some time previously, arrived 
at St Petersburg and was re- 
ceived in audience by the Czar.” 
A year later, a second mission 
from the Dalai Lama, headed by 


the Lama Doroshiyeff, arrived 
at St Petersburg by way of 
Odessa and was also received 


in audience by the Czar.° 
Doroshiyeff was a Russian 
subject. He was described as 
secretary to the Dalai Lama, 
and reported to be a bearer of 
diplomatic instructions of im- 
portance from that ruler to the 
Russian Government. After a 
short interval, another Thibetan 
envoy was accorded the honour 
of presentation to the Empress 
of Russia. He was also a 
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Russian subject—-a member 
of the Russian Geographical 
Society, in confidential relations 
of service to the Dalai Lama. 
And, contemporaneously with 
these Russo-Thibetan ameni- 
ties, the Government of India 
continued to report the failure 
of its efforts to open negotia- 
tions with Lhassa.> The Dalai 
Lama had not only refused to 
receive communications from 
the Viceroy of India, but had 
actually returned the com- 
munications of that dignitary 
to him.® 

This state of affairs was 
clearly insupportable and dan- 
gerous to Great Britain. Not 
only was her prestige through- 
out Asia adversely affected by 
this comparative policy of 
Thibet, through its accom- 
paniment of injury and insult 
towards her with attentive re- 
spect towards her rival; but a 
political issue of critical im- 
portance to the interests of 
her Indian Empire confronted 
her in the fact of Russian in- 
fluence at Lhassa—within 300 
miles of her frontier. Accord- 
ingly, diplomatic representa- 
tions were made to the Russian 
Government by the British, to 
ascertain the nature of its re- 
lations with Thibet and the 
significance of the Thibetan 
embassies to St Petersburg. 
These embassies, together with 





1 P, 74 (Letter No. 26). 
3 P. 117 (Letter No. 36). 


2 P. 113 (Letter No. 31). 
4 P. 125 (Letter No. 43). 


5 The reason of the Thibetans for their refusal to negotiate, as regards trade, 
is interesting in connection with a present political crisis in England: ‘‘ All the 
Sreedom of trade which they desire is already theirs” (in free access to British 
markets), ‘‘and they are not ready to make any concessions to British traders,”— 


See p. 110 Blue-book. 


6 Pp. 118 and 125 (Letters Nos. 37 and 44). 
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the Russo - Thibetan entente, 
were declared by Count Lams- 
dorff to be innocent of political 
meaning or intention.’ The 
British Government, however, 
in answer to this assurance, 
clearly defined its policy with 
respect to Thibet. “His Ma- 
jesty’s Government,” wrote 
Lord Lansdowne, “could not 
regard with indifference any 
proceedings that might have 
a tendency to alter or disturb 
the existing status of Thibet.” ? 
The status of that country 
has never, in fact, implied 
either interest, influence or 
interference in its affairs on 
the part of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. In view, therefore, 
of this fact, and of the Russian 
official disclaimer of political 
designs in regard to Thibet, 
both the action and anxiety 
of that Power in connection 
with subsequent developments 
of strictly Anglo - Thibetan 
issues are not easily com- 
prehensible. The Thibetans 
aggravated the provocation 
afforded by their refusal to 
exchange written communica- 
tions with the British, by the 
continued occupation of Sikkim 
territory, in breach of the Con- 
vention of 1890. They further 
removed or destroyed the pillars 
erected by the British to de- 
marcate their boundaries. The 
British policy of forbearance 
and inaction, the Viceroy pro- 
tested, had been carried for 
years to unreasonable limits. 
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He declared the necessity of 
ceasing “to allow our bound- 
ary to be transgressed, our 
trade to be strangled, and 
rights secured to us by treaty 
to be defied.”* Any one of these 
acts would have justified an 
independent community in ex- 
treme action to defend their 
interests or enforce their rights. 
The British, however, contented 
themselves with the moderate 
measure of a political tour, 
with the object of excluding 
the Thibetan officials and posts 
from Sikkim territory. This 
mild activity was followed by 
rumours which occupied the 
attention of both Russian and 
British diplomacy. A British 
invasion of Thibet, and a 
secret Russo-Chinese treaty,‘ 
constituting the cession of 
Thibet to Russia, were, re- 
spectively, the subject of 
denials on the part of the 
British and Chinese Govern- 
ments. In respect of the 
latter rumour, the British Gov- 
ernment intimated at Pekin 
that any such arrangement 
would result in action for 
the protectién of British in- 
terests.® 

In its final stage, this diplom- 
acy emerges again from the 
realm of rumour into that of 
fact. The rights of Britain 
under the Anglo-Chinese Con- 
vention had been disregarded 
for twelve years. For two 
years the Government of India 
had been subjected to open 





1 Pp. 116 and 117 (Letters Nos. 35 and 36). 


3 P. 127 (Letter No. 44). 


2 P. 124 (Letter No. 39). 


* For the twelve clauses of this treaty see extract from the ‘China Times,’ 


July 18, 1902. P. 140 Blue-book. 


® Pp. 150 and 143 (Letters Nos. 64 and 55). 
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insult in a vain attempt to 
negotiate directly with Thibet 
in relation to these rights. In 
January 1903, the Viceroy, in 
an important despatch to the 
Home Government, reviewed 
this question in its entirety, 
both historically and as to its 
present political significance.! 
He declared the futility of per- 
severing further in the prin- 
ciples of “due consideration ” ; 
—a policy inspired by a timid- 
ity of offending foreign suscep- 
tibilities, through “ disquietude 
and suspicion,” should strong 
measures be taken by a British 
Government in defence of Brit- 
ish prestige and treaty rights. 
He asserted that the situation 
was “serious, unprecedented, 
and discreditable.” In regard 
to the Russian intrigue in 
Thibet, he characterised the 
creation of a “rival hostile 
influence” in such proxim- 
ity to the Indian border, as 
“pregnant with possibilities 
of mischief.” He declared 
that the danger to British 
interests in Thibet — which 
were “seriously imperilled ”— 
could be counteracted only by 
British initiative, in action cal- 
culated to break down “the 
wall of Thibetan impassivity 
and obstruction.” ‘ We hold,” 
wrote Lord Curzon, “that the 
first law of national existence, 
which is self-preservation, com- 
pels us to take such steps as 
will avert these dangers, and 
place our security upon an 
assured and impregnable foot- 
ing.” He accordingly advo- 
cates the despatch to Lhassa 
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of a political mission, under 
military escort, to negotiate 
upon the matter of the Sikkim 
territory, and also upon “the 
entire question of our future 
relations, commercial and other- 
wise, with Thibet.” He also 
urges the appointment of a 
permanent British representa- 
tive, consular or diplomatic, to 
reside at Lhassa.” In com- 
mending these proposals to 
the grave attention of the 
British Government, he men- 
tions that the independent 
border states directly affected 
are favourably disposed towards 
his policy. Finally, the Vice- 
roy expresses his conviction, if 
steps analogous to those he 
advocates are not taken, that 
“q serious danger will grow 
up in Thibet which may at no 
distant date attain to menac- 
ing proportions.” 

Even the extremely sug- 
gestive and earnest tenor of 
this communication did not 
move the British Government 
to action. With bold original- 
ity of conception, it provided 
for further negotiations upon 
the whole question, between the 
Chinese, Thibetan and British 
Commissioners. The British 
Commission, with a _ small 
escort, advanced to meet the 
other plenipotentiaries. But 
it waited in vain, befooled 
and ridiculous, and to Eastern 
conceptions under circum- 
stances of servility and gross 
contempt. In September 1903, 
or eight months after he had 
impressed the necessity of im- 
mediate action upon the British 





1 Pp. 150 to 156 inclusive (Letter No. 66). 
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Government, the Viceroy re- 
ported the determination of the 
Thibetans not to negotiate, to- 
gether with the fact of hostile 
preparations on their part 
to resist the possible advance 
of the British Mission. He 
reported that the delay of the 
Chinese Commissioner was prob- 
ably intentional’ Then the 
Thibetans proceeded to overt 
acts of hostility. They im- 
prisoned and were said to have 
brutally murdered two British 
subjects. They closed the trade- 
route and suspended trade, and 
they raided British transport 
yaks. At last, after strong 
representations from the Vice- 
roy against the disgrace and 
helplessness to which his Gov- 
ernment was reduced, the 
British Government, in Nov- 
ember 1903, sanctioned the 
advance of the British Mis- 
sion with its escort into Thi- 


betan territory. But after 
fourteen years of defiance and 


intolerable provocation, its 
action was still tempered with 
timidity. In disregard of the 
serious warning and urgent 
advice of its proconsul in India, 
it promulgated a policy of half 
measures. The mission was not 
to go to Lhassa, but to halt at 
Gyangste. Its despatch was 
not to lead to permanent inter- 
vention in Thibetan affairs, and 
permission was refused as to 
the establishment of a British 
mission in Thibet.* 

This short history of the 
issues between Great Britain 
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and Thibet, as the cause of the 
present political action, is a 
necessary statement in this 
argument for two reasons. In 
the first place, the facts entirely 
acquit the British Government 
of the accusation of agression 
and imperial adventure which 
the prejudice, rigidity and cant 
of a certain section of political 
opinion has brought against it. 
In the second place, the nature 
of these facts not only consti- 
tutes a justification of the Brit- 
ish action, but confines the whole 
issue so completely and directly 
to the parties concerned, that it 
leaves no right or excuse what- 
ever for the intervention of third 
parties. Therefore, the attitude 
and action of Russia with re- 
spect to these developments is 
extremely interesting in rela- 
tion to her disclaimers regard- 
ing Thibet. In February 1903, 
while the British Government 
was considering the Viceroy’s 
important despatch of January, 
a@ memorandum from the Rus- 
sian Government was received, 
which Lord Lansdowne char- 
acterised “as unusual, and 
indeed almost minatory in 
tone.”* Referring to an errone- 
ous report of the entry of a 
British expedition into Thibet, 
it asserted that the Russian 
Government would consider 
such an expedition “as likely to 
produce a situation of consider- 
able gravity, which might oblige 
them to take measures to pro- 
tect their interests in those 
regions.”® Lord Lansdowne, 





1 P, 209 (Letter No. 112). 


2 Pp. 292 and 293 (Letters Nos. 130 and 131—enclosure). 


3 P, 294, No. 132. 
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in denying the rumour re- 
ferred to, explained the Anglo- 
Thibetan crisis and the conse- 
quent British policy.. He in- 
dicated the fact that while 
Lhassa was in proximity to the 
British frontier of India, it was 
over a thousand miles from the 
nearest Asiatic frontier of Rus- 
sia. He declared that the dis- 
play of Russian interest near 
British frontiers, in regions re- 
garded as outside her sphere of 
influence, might lead to popular 
disturbance in the impression 
that British influence was re- 
ceding before Russian activity.” 
He defined the vital principle 
of British policy to be—that 
British activity must always 
exceed that of Russia with 
respect to Thibet, where British 
interests were greater than Rus- 
sian. “Therefore,” he stated, 
“if they sent a mission or 
an expedition [to Thibet] we 
should have to do the same, 
but in greater strength.” Lord 
Lansdowne then requested 
definite information from the 
Russian Government as to the 
report of the Viceroy of India, 
“from apparently trustworthy 
sources,” of the alleged arrange- 
ments for a Russian protectorate 
over Thibet, and the appoint- 
ment of a resident at Lhassa.* 
On being pressed for “a simple 
statement, Yes or No,” with 
respect to it, the Russian Gov- 
ernment denied the existence 
of any arrangement regarding 
Thibet.* It further officially de- 
fined the Russian policy regard- 
ing Thibet. Russia had no de- 
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signs upon that country. She 
was not concerned with inter- 
ference in Thibetan affairs. The 
Russian policy “ne viserait pas 
le Thibet en aucun cas.”® This 
principle of Russian policy was 
clearly stated to include even 
the possibility of a disturbance 
of the present political status 
quo of Thibet itself. But in 
this event it was stated, on the 
ground that Russia regarded 
Thibet “as a part of the Chinese 
Empire in the integrity of 
which she took an interest,” 
that any disturbance of the 
status quo in Thibet would 
oblige the Russian Government 
to safeguard their interests, 
“and might oblige them to take 
measures elsewhere.”® In the 
final phase of this diplomacy, 
the Russian Government pro- 
tested, on being notified of the 
advance of the British Mission, 
against the British invasion of 
Thibetan territory; to which 
the British Government re- 
plied by referring to the in- 
excusable and purely aggres- 
sive invasions of Russia across 
eighty degrees of the world’s 
longitudes, in the territories of 
Persia, Turkestan and Man- 
churia. 

Therefore, upon conclusions 
as the result of diplomatic 
activities in relation to it, the 
political status quo of Thibet is 
to be preserved unchanged. The 
Russian Government denies the 
charge of past intrigue or 
present interference with that 
country. And the British 
Government declares its deter- 
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4 P. 181, No. 73. 
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mination that the land shall 
revert to its original status quo 
at the conclusion of the present 
political crisis.1 On the other 
hand, there remains before the 
British Government the solemn 
asseveration of the Viceroy of 
India, in direct contradiction 
to the statement of the Russian 
Government, as to the innocence 
of its policy and intentions with 
regard to Thibet. And there 
stands recorded the Viceroy’s 
definite policy for the exclusion 
from the actual present sphere 
of Russian activity a state the 
borders of which are coterm- 
inous with those of Britain in 
India. 

But the peril, to Britain, of 
Russian ascendancy in Thibet, 
can only be fully realised if its 
effects are followed and its conse- 
quences appreciated relatively 
to the general frontier policy of 
the British throughout their 
Asian dominions. This crisis 
is of such supreme and vital 
importance to Great Britain, 
that the nature and extent of 
her future political action, re- 
garding Thibet, must certainly 
depend on whether or not 
Russian influence at Lhassa, as 
the result of intrigue, is in 
human probability an estab- 
lished fact. It is the bare 
suspicion of such a possibility 
that has brought Thibet within 
the scope of British policy. For 
a century, the British in India 
have remained apparently de- 
void of any policy north-east of 
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the Himalaya Mountains. They 
have been content to leave the 
great mysterious territory be- 
yond the snows, to the sleep of 
immemorial civilisation under 
the shadow of its hierarchal 
dynasty. They are only roused 
at this moment to vigilance 
and activity in regard to 
Thibet, by the identical peril 
that inspires their jealous poli- 
cies in Persia and Afghanistan. 
It is the equally vital necessity 
of excluding Thibet from the 
sphere of Russian influence, 
that has forced upon Britain 
the formulation of a policy in 
respect to that State. And 
the policy of the British, in 
pursuance of this object and to 
safeguard their interests in 
Hindostan, must be regulated 
according to the declaration 
of Lord Lansdowne, so as to 
exceed the political activity 
of Russia in Thibet. Conse- 
quently, the decision of the 
British Government against 
permanent intervention in 
Thibet and the establishment 
of a Mission at Lhassa, implies 
implicit confidence in the state- 
ment of the Russian Govern- 
ment that it has had no past 
political relations, and has no 
present influence or future de- 
signs at Lhassa.? Otherwise, 
this decision of the British Gov- 
ernment is inconsistent with 
Lord Lansdowne’s statement of 
British policy, that British ac- 
tivity must exceed that of Russia 
in the political sphere of Thibet. 





1 For British policy seé p. 294, Nos, 31 and 32. 

* With respect to certain specific reasons for the unreliability of Russian 
diplomatic statements, see the speech of Lord G. Hamilton in the Parliamentary 
debate upon Thibet in ‘ The Times,’ April 14, 1904. 
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Accordingly, if Russian intrigue 
has resulted in the establish- 
ment of Russian influence—at 
the cost of British prestige—at 
Lhassa, then it is the avowed 
intention of British policy to 
counteract that intrigue and 
convert Thibet into a sphere of 
British influence. If Russian 
subjects constitute unofficial 
political agents of the Russian 
Government at Lhassa, then 
the British policy would estab- 
lish direct political relations 
with Thibet. But this is the 
exact policy and earnest counsel 
of Lord Curzon. The whole 
question of policy then turns 
upon a simple question of fact. 
Is the Russian Government 
or the Viceroy of India the 
more credible authority? Is 
Thibet, in fact, a sphere of 
Russian intrigue and influence ? 
Is there any evidence of fact 


contradictory to the past and 


present assurances of the 
Russian Government upon the 
subject ? 

Such elements of relevancy 
and contradiction certainly do 
exist, and first appear in con- 
nection with the reception of 
Thibetan deputations at St 
Petersburg. The Russian Gov- 
ernment, at the time, declared 
these embassies to be devoid of 
political significance. The com- 
munications of the Dalai Lama, 
delivered by Russian subjects 
in his service to the Rus- 
sian Government, are officially 
stated to be “a concise and 
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simple” expression of ‘‘a hope 
that Count Lamsdorff was in 
enjoyment of good health and 
prosperous,” together with the 
information that the Dalai 
Lama “was happy to be able 
to say that he enjoyed excel- 
lent health.”! According to the 
Russian Government, these 
messengers had journeyed for 
months across thousands of 
miles, to present it with this 
skeleton communication. In 
relation, however, to likelihood 
as to the real object of these 
missions, it is interesting to 
compare the contemporary ex- 
pressions of Russian public 
opinion, through statements of 
the Russian press, with the 
diplomatic declarations of Rus- 
sia, on the faith of which in 
connection with other political 
issues and current crises, it is 
needless to comment. The pe- 
culiar value of Russian public 
opinion lies in the fact that it 
is the least irresponsible in 
Europe. It speaks under the 
censorship of the strictest state 
control. And the following few 
short extracts exemplify the 
avowed objects of the Thibetan 
Missions. The ‘Odesskia No- 
vosti,’ of the 12th June 1901, 
states: “‘The chief object of the 
extraordinary mission is a rap- 
prochement and the strength- 
ening of good relations with 
Russia, through the establish- 
ment, in St Petersburg, of a 
permanent Thibetan represent- 
ative.” The ‘St Petersburg 


1 These extracts constitute the complimentary formalities of commencement 
and conclusion in Asiatic correspondence. They are the ‘‘ My dear Sir” and 


‘*Yours truly” of an oriental letter. 


It is therefore inconceivable that they 


comprise the entire contents of this communication. 
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Gazette’! declares, in almost 
the words of Warren Hastings 
regarding the Anglo-Thibetan 
relations of his day, that 
“Thibet is really quite acces- 
sible to Russians—the object 
of the mission is to make it 
more so.” This journal ex- 
presses a fear “that the Eng- 
lish may anticipate Russia in 
that country.” The ‘Novoe 
Vremia,’ of the 17th June 1901, 
after stating that the reappear- 
ance of a Thibetan mission in 
Russia is due to the influence of 
the Lama Doroshiyeff, the Rus- 
sian subject who was respon- 
sible for the friendly relations 
between Thibet and Russia; 
and that doubtless the news of 
Russian “victories” in Man- 
churia and the occupation of 
Mukden has predisposed the 
Lama to the rapprochement 
with Russia; proceeds as fol- 
lows : “Russia is the only Power 
able to counteract the intrigues 
of Great Britain, who has long 
endeavoured to obtain admis- 
sion, and only awaits an oppor- 
tunity to force an entrance 
(into Thibet).” The aspiration 
of Thibet for the protection of 
Russia is therefore stated to be 
the natural consequence of 
British military activity in 
India ; in relation to which it is 
observed, in connection with 
the war in South Africa, where 
England “strives in vain to 
deprive a small but valiant 
people of its independence,” 
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that “perhaps rumours of this 
heroic struggle have penetrated 
to Thibet.”* In quoting these 
comparative statements, there 
is no doubt which of the two 
constructions of Russo-Thibetan 
diplomacy—the official or un- 
official—turns the scale in the 
balance of probability. But 
there are other factors indica- 
tive of the true significance of 
this incident. It is not con- 
ceivable that this phase alone, 
of the general political activity 
of Russia throughout Asia, is 
accidental, meaningless and de- 
void of political inspiration. It 
is not pure coincidence that 
Russian subjects conduct Thi- 
betan missions to St Peters- 
burg, and attain to confidential 
posts at Lhassa. It is not fortu- 
itous that the date of this diplo- 
macy has relation to opportune 
events, in connection with the 
embarrassments at the time of 
Great Britain in South Africa. 
There is further a great signifi- 
cance in the fact that it is the 
Thibetan Government — the 
friends of Russia—and not 
the Thibetan people, who are 
ill-disposed towards the British ; 
and in the fact that the coun- 
cils of the two exclusive border 
states, directly concerned with 
these events in Thibet, have 
instinctively drawn into closer 
relations with the great Em- 
pire of the south in conse- 
quence of them. Finally, it 
is not conceivable that this 





1 P. 114 Blue-book. 


he A certain Russian political agent in Asia was stated to have regularly sup- 
plied the Ameer of Afghanistan with details of the British reverses sustained at 
the commencement of the campaign. With the British successes, these atten- 


tions ceased. But the Ameer continued the correspondence. 


He regularly for- 


warded details of the British victories to the Russian agent. 
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backward and helpless govern- 
ment should defy, provoke and 
gratuitously insult a mighty 
Power upon its borders, on 
its sole initiative and single 
strength. Nor that it should 
persist in such a policy in full 
knowledge of the resources of 
the Power it provokes, through 
free access at all times to his 
territories, and despite the 
warning and advice of its 
ally the Nepaul Durbar; even 
after this state had repudiated 
its confidential relations and 
obligations of alliance as to aid 
in war, in connection with the 
Thibetan policy of action. 
There is not a single circum- 
stance in connection with this 
incident that does not clearly 
indicate the evidence of Rus- 
sian intrigue and influence at 
Lhassa.| And one at least 
declares the fact of Russian 
intervention. On the 9th De- 
cember 1903, Captain Young- 
husband reported, “on the au- 
thority of several independent 
sources,” that the Thibetans 
relied on Russian support, and 
that Russian arms had entered 
Thibet. He reported that the 
Russian Doroshiyeff was at 
Lhassa and that, upon his 
promise, the Thibetans were 
convinced that Russian sup- 
port would be afforded them in 
their opposition to the British.* 
There is no doubt that this con- 
viction inspires the Thibetan 


1 “We received information from a number of quarters widely distant but all 
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opposition, despite the futility 
of such opposition, on the part 
of other peoples, throughout the 
history of British dominion in 
Asia. 

It now remains to consider 
the Anglo-Thibetan question in 
relation to the general frontier 
policy of Britain in Asia, and 
also relatively to the whole 
field of Asian political activities, 
so far as these directly affect 
the British in Hindostan. It is 
perfectly clear, upon the rela- 
tion of the distinct declaration 
of British policy to the evidence 
and presumption of facts; that 
Great Britain is committed, as 
regards Thibet, to the policy 
of the Viceroy of India—the 
policy of a permanent watch 
and ward at Lhassa. Mean- 
while, if the object of the 
advance of the British Mission 
is to be attained, its proper 
objective is clearly Lhassa,— 
the seat of the Thibetan Gov- 
ernment and of all obstruction, 
—not Gyangste, amidst a pop- 
ulation already peaceably and 
even favourably disposed. But 
the statesmanship and true 
importance of the Thibetan 
policy of Lord Curzon, lies in 
its consistency with the first 
principle of the approved and 
general frontier policy of Great 
Britain in Asia. With the 
instinct of islanders, the British 
have preserved the isolation of 
their continent empire in Hin- 


corroborative, that there were underhand negotiations going on between the 

Thibetan Government and, if not the Russian Government, certain persons who 

were supposed to represent the Russian Government.”—Lord George Hamilton, 

‘The Times,’ p. 8, April 14, 1904. 

» 2 P. 306, No. 158. (Such arms were captured at the recent engagement at 
una. ) 
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dostan, through the avoidance 
of coterminous frontiers with 
the great European Powers. 
Persia, Afghanistan, Central 
Asia, Thibet and Siam are the 
vital factors of this policy of 
buffer - states, by which the 
British secure the isolated 
continuity of their Empire 
across their native element of 
ocean.! Therefore the conver- 
sion of Thibet, however slightly, 
into a sphere of foreign influ- 
ence, would not only constitute 
a serious disturbance of the 
balance of power in Asia to 
the prejudice of Britain ; but it 
would contravene a vital prin- 
ciple of her Asian policy. It 
would break an important link 
in her chain of isolation. For 
the border of Thibet is coter- 
minous with that of Britain in 
Sikkim. And as Russian in- 
fluence, throughout the incid- 
ents of Slav expansion, has 


invariably proved the prelude, 


sooner or later, to Russian 
occupation ; it implies this pos- 
sibility in the case of Thibet. 
Thus the Indian Government 
is confronted, in the present 
phase of these developments, 
with the prospect of constant 
friction and mischief upon 
its border in the undoubted 
fact of Russian intrigue and 
activity at Lhassa. And in 
the event of a Russian protect- 
orate or occupation of Thibet 
—at any future favourable 
moment — with the infinitely 
perilous problem of a coter- 
minous Russo-British frontier. 

It is clear beyond cavil 
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that this is the actual danger 
which inspires both the warn- 
ing and the policy of Lord 
Curzon, as penned in his de- 
spatch of January 1895 to the 
British Government. It is the 
rival hostile “influence” of 
Russia that is “pregnant with 
possibilities of mischief” upon 
the Indian border. It is 
through Russian intrigue at 
Lhassa that the interests of 
Britain are “seriously im- 
perilled.” It is the Slav 
aggression to the south which 
constitutes “the serious dan- 
ger” which, if unchecked, 
“may at no distant date at- 
tain to menacing proportions.” 
This menace is infinite in its 
developments of danger. With 
Thibet a Russian sphere, the 
military power of the great 
northern empire would halt 
before the Asiatic outposts of 
France in Indo-China. Only 
a short strip of Chinese terri- 
tory, comprising the watershed 
of the Mekong River, would 
then separate the empires of 
France and Russia. This 
great European alliance would 
sever the continent of Asia 
from north to south. It 
would capture the heart of 
that continent, and it would 
control its trade. It would 
range its overwhelming mili- 
tary force upon the British 
frontiers of Burmah and im- 
peril the independence of Siam, 
with the certainty of strife in 
the efforts of Russia—perhaps 
with the support of France— 
to gain an outlet to the Indian 





1 This sentence was written before Lord Curzon’s definition, in his speech of 
March 30, 1904, of the British Indian policy which it embodies. 
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Ocean, with an arsenal and 
naval base upon the waters of 
the Siamese Gulf. In all the 
scope of British imperial states- 
manship, there are no perils so 
imminent and appalling in their 
possibilities of danger and dis- 
aster, as those with which the 
problems of British Asiatic 
dominion are pregnant. For 
Britain, in Asia, is a con- 
tinental power. And, although 
her navies keep the oceans for 
her communications, it is above 
all vital that she preserve the 
strictest isolation of her vast 
land frontier of Hindostan. 
For the present, the preoccupa- 
tion of Russia, and the sane 
and proper inter-relations of 
France and_ Britain, rob 
the Thibetan crisis of much 
of its peril. Indeed, the 
pacific influence of France 
constitutes an element of com- 


fort in present crises which 
trouble the world from Mukden 


to Morocco. But in these 
days, when a solitary swamp 
or a savage tribe, and the 
world’s highways across moun- 
tain glaciers, deserts or the 
lonely seas, are all vital con- 
siderations of the polities, 
strategy and commerce of 
Europe; there is no certainty 
for a single hour in the sensi- 
tive conditions of universal 
polity. A full and faithful 
consideration of political prob- 
lems, must therefore include 
each consequence and possi- 
bility of those natural develop- 
ments of any circumstance, 
activity or crisis, which lie 
within the scope of human 
probability. In this true 
view of the actual responsi- 
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bilities of imperial statesman- 
ship— upon every fact and 
sensible conclusion in _ re- 
spect of Russian intrigue— 
in view of the vital principle 
of British Asian policy—and 
upon every consideration of the 
safety and interests of Great 
Britain in Asia, there is but 
one possible immediate British 
policy in relation to Thibet— 
that is the policy defined and 
urged upon the British Govern- 
ment by the Viceroy of India. 
The exact modifications of this 
policy to the necessities of the 
situation, there is not space to 
discuss. These must depend 
upon the direction of current 
events, and be adapted to their 
developments in future circum- 
stances. But the principle of 
this policy remains the conver- 
sion of Thibet into a sphere 
of British influence; and it 
necessitates the practical pre- 
cautionary measure of a per- 
manent British representative 
at Lhassa, fully empowered to 
protect the British interests 
involved in the status and 
condition of Thibet. 

These measures Great Britain 
has a clear unchallenged right 
to effect in her own self-inter- 
est. In effecting them she im- 
pugns the interest of no Power, 
save the shadow sovereignty 
of China. No Power has any 
claim to interference in the 
matter. Russia has finally 
disclaimed her right or inten- 
tion to interfere. The Thi- 
betans, by their provocation, 
wrongs and hostility, have for- 
feited both the confidence of 
Britain as neighbours and the 
right to her consideration of 
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their political freedom, which 
they have used to seriously 
imperil the safety of her Indian 
Empire. There remain the 
interests of China in Thibet, 
and the indirect international 
interest in that province in 
connection with the question of 
the integrity of the Chinese 
Empire. In relation to the 
former, the possessory claim of 
China is chimerical, and both 
her official assertion and the 
facts declare her power over 
the people and territories of 
Thibet to be defied or non- 
existent. As regards the latter, 
it is certain that there is at 
the present moment no inter- 
national agreement nor any 
consistent international policy, 
regarding the integrity of the 
dependencies of the Chinese 
Empire. Any Power that can 


do so is ready to encroach 
upon Chinese territory in its 


own self-interest, in obedi- 
ence, perhaps, to human laws 
of universal application and 
doubtful morality. If Great 
Britain encroaches in Thibet 
it is clearly in self-defence, 
not in self-interest. The facts 
of the Russian occupation of 
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Manchuria, and the Russo- 
Japanese conflict upon and in 
respect of Chinese territories, 
must dispose, save in the most 
contemptible and stupid senti- 
ment of cant, of the idea of 
any real international respect 
for, at any rate, the outer wards 
of the Chinese Empire. The 
question is far too vital in its 
importance, too fearful in its 
possibilities of peril to Britain, 
for its consideration by the 
British in the bias of any pre- 
judice whatever. The foresight 
and sane virility of the Viceroy 
of India have defined the only 
practical policy for Britain in 
regard to this question. And 
if, through vacillation and 
timidity, the Home Govern- 
ment falls short of it for any 
reason ; then future generations 
will bear a bitter burden to 
retrieve its folly, through the 
grave developments of peril 
and disaster that must ensue 
to the Asiatic dominions of 
Great Britain; and which, 
through the universal interests 
of her vast Empire, may in- 
volve mankind in the catas- 
trophe of world-wide war. 
E. JoHN SOLANO. 





Note.—Since this article was written, the British Mission has reached its ob- 


jective at Gyangste and the Thibetan policy of Great Britain has been declared by 
the Prime Minister, in the course of the debate upon the question, in the House 
of Commons on the 14th of April. The present deadlock at Gyangste and the 
incidents of the debate in Parliament, are of interest relatively to statements in 
the article as to the true objective of the Mission and the vital importance of a 
comprehensive and definite British policy in regard to Thibet and to other Asian 
crises. In regard to the former question, three facts are clear. The Thibetan 
people are friendly. Their soldiers fight under the compulsion of their Govern- 
ment. The Thibetan Government has not met the British Mission at Gyangste. 
Indeed it is reported to be ignorant of the true facts of the British advance, and 
unaltered in its attitude of hostility and contempt towards Britain. Lhassa—the 
seat of the Thibetan Government—is, therefore, the proper objective of the 
British Mission, if its moral effect and practical objects are to be attained. With 
respect to the latter and vital question of British policy, it is difficult to conceive 
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that a matter so momentous in its possible developments, can be dismissed from 
the national mind, through its statesmen, with such scant consideration. The 
patchwork policy of the Government and the vicious attitude of the Opposition, 
together endanger the future peace of Asia. They constitute direct encourage- 
ment to the elements of hostility at St Petersburg and Lhassa. The British Par- 
liament gives no recognition to this question in its real gravity and importance in 
connection with the developments of political activities throughout Asia. Britain 
remains, in the face of these developments, without a definite and comprehensive 
policy in Asia. She remains without a definite and real Thibetan policy. The 
present policy is one of palaver and retreat. It is clearly inefficient and indefinite. 
It is based on two totally uncertain contingencies. Firstly, that the Thibetans will 
come and agree at Gyangste to conditions which they will faithfully observe here- 
after. And secondly, upon the Prime Minister’s acceptance of Russian diplomatic 
assurances, with respect to Thibet, in disregard of the clear and contradictory 
evidence of facts and the warnings, both of the Viceroy and the late Secretary of 
State for India, (‘The Times,’ April 14) as to the utter unreliability of the state- 
ments of Russian diplomacy. This short-sighted and timid trifling with a great 
and perilous problem is all that lies behind the bombast bray of the Government 
about the paramountcy of Britain over certain south-central Asian states. But 
if the weakness and want of policy of an imperial party is a peril to the interests 
and an encouragement to the enemies and rivals of Britain in Asia, what can be 
said of the influence, upon Asian and other crises, of the anti-British party of 
parish politicians, who may, at any moment, control the world-wide interests 
and destiny of Britain? This possibility adds to the perils of Asia, through the 
Slav migration, the even greater peril of the foreign policy of the British Liberal 
party. And the brute-stupidity, hypocrisy, cowardice, and anti-British venom 
of a section of this party constitute a positive peril to the peace of the world 
in the mischievous comfort, temptation and opportunity they consistently afford 
to every enemy and rival of the wealthiest and greatest empire of the world. 


E. Joun SoLano. 
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To the Lower House. 


TO THE LOWER HOUSE. 


AN APPRECIATION, IN THE MANNER OF THE NOBLER PATRIOTISM, OF WHICH 
THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE IS INFALLIBILITY BY DOGMA, 


O ELECT in name and nature, 
Whom surrounding rivals own 
As unmatched for legislature, 
And unique in moral Tone, 
(Tho’ it only shows what folly ’tis 
To look for decent qualities 
In any other peoples ur in any other zone), 


What a glory hangs around you! 
What delight to be aware 
That our very foes have crowned you 
With the crown of their despair, 
When they see in cold comparison 
The way that Britain carries on 
Her legislative functions, and the specimens elsewhere. 


For when foreigners assemble 
To the beat of party drums, 
All the land begins to tremble, 
And the busy welkin hums; 
And the language that they utter 
Is the language of the gutter, 
And their manners, when excited, are the manners of the slums, 


And whatever A. proposes 
Is anathema to B., 
And the voice of C. discloses 
That he cannot vote with D., 
While a cave, with E. and F. in it, 
Confine themselves to definite 
Obstruction, pure and simple, till they get a bid from G. 


And the wordy warfare waxes 
Ever higher to the skies, 
And the Great Men grind their axes, 
And the small men advertise ; 
For in playing to the gallery 
For Office (with a salary) 
There’s nothing of offence to (Continental) Noes and Ayes. 








To the Lower House. 


But in proud Britannia’s Forum 
There are men of lofty views 
Who exhale a fine Decorum 
In the noble words they use, 
And an atmosphere, whose rarity 
Would sterilise vulgarity, 
And dessicate Obstructionists and Hooligan- Yahoos. 


And the faddist may not enter, 
Nor the senile jester mar 
The stupendous minds that centre 
At the House of Commons’. Bar; 
And the land they serve’s a merry land; 
And free from stress and peril, and 
They are a happy family, they are, they are, they are! 


Let the army furl her banners, 
Let the Navy go—ahem !— 
While our Members keep their manners 
We have little use for them. 
For the hope, that all the destinies 
Of Home and Beauty rest in, is 
The terror of the world for our indomitable phlegm. 


So, by that which lies within you 
O Britannia, rule the waves, 
And exultingly continue 
To frustrate the tricks of knaves! 
And the King shall be victorious, 
And everybody glorious, 
And, obviously, Britons never, never shall be slaves! 


J. K. (SELI™). 
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A QUEEN IN 


WITHOUT METHOD. 


EXILE—THE SCANDAL OF THE SPANISH MARRIAGES—M. 


GUIZOT’S ILL-FATED POLICY—AN ERA OF REVOLUTION--DON JUAN 
PRIM—HERBERT SPENCER’S ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY ’—A PHILOSOPHER WITH- 
OUT HUMOUR—HIS VIEWS ON LITERATURE AND LOVE. 


THE death of Isabella, the 
most famous Queen in Exile of 
her time, recalls an intrigue 
which seems to be part of the 
sixteenth rather than of the 
nineteenth century. So long 
had the queen lived in an 
honourable retirement, that the 
part she was forced to play in 
a discreditable episode is almost 
forgotten. Nevertheless, for 
five-and-twenty years she was 
the hapless plaything of plots 
and plotters, and though she 
died but yesterday, she belongs 
more intimately to ancient 
history than any woman of her 
generation. Born in 1830, the 
daughter of Ferdinand VII. and 
Christina, a Bourbon princess 
of Naples, she was brought up 
in an atmosphere of scandal 
and rebellion; and never did 
she know peace until, in 1868, 
she had crossed the border in- 
to France. Now, Ferdinand, 
desiring that the succession 
to the throne should reside in 
his own family, had repealed 
the “pragmatic sanction” of 
Philip V., and thus declared, 
what was the truth, that Spain 
was not governed by the Salic 
Law. But this revocation was 
in itself an incitement to revolt, 
and no sooner was Ferdinand 
dead than Don Carlos took up 
arms to enforce his claim to 
the throne. He was not long 
in winning to his support the 
friends of absolute monarchy, 
the champions of clericalism, 


and other reactionaries. The 
Basque Provinces were most 
zealous in his cause, and, since 
Queen Christina had found it 
prudent to win the Liberals to 
her side, the parties were clearly 
marked and sharply divided. 
For seven years Spain was torn 
by civil war, in the midst of 
which Isabella spent her child- 
hood, and when at last peace 
was restored, there was no tran- 
quillity for the princess. In 
1843, O’Donnell and Narvaez, 
who between them had deposed 
Espartero, declared Isabella of 
full age, and henceforth, until 
her hasty flight, she was called 
upon to govern her turbulent 
country. 

Almost before the young 
queen was out of the nursery, 
the Powers of Europe began 
to cast about for a suitable 
husband. In the disgraceful 
intrigues which followed but 
little thought was given to the 
happiness or inclination of the 
bride. She was a mere puppet 
in an ineffectual game of state. 
France saw, or affected to see, in 
the marriage an opportunity for 
her own aggrandisement ; but, 
as late as 1845, Louis Philippe 
had promised that the wedding 
of his son the Duc de Mont- 
pensier with the Infanta of 
Spain should not take place 
until Isabella herself was 
married and had children, 
Upon this order of the cere- 
monies the English Govern- 
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ment very properly insisted, 
and it insisted upon nothing 
else. Again and again our 
indifference was proved in 
despatches. We urged no 
more than that the happi- 
ness of Isabella and the pros- 
perity of Spain should not 
be sacrificed to any dynastic 
ambition. If the Queen chose 
Don Francisco, we were ready 
to acquiesce in her decision ; 
should she prefer to give her 
hand to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, we should have 
made no objection ; but we did 
not force the match upon her, 
and the Prince of Coburg was 
in no sense an English candi- 
date. Such was the situation, 
when suddenly M. Guizot 
showed his hand, and pro- 
claimed that Queen Isabella 
and her sister should marry on 
the same day Don Francisco 
and the Duc de Montpensier. 
The dishonour of this arrange- 
ment was the greater, because 
not only was it a breach of a 
solemn undertaking, but Don 
Francisco was notoriously unfit 
for marriage with any one. 
For the moment, however, the 
French triumphed, and no doubt 
Louis Philippe and his hypocrite 
Minister believed that Spain 
was settled for ever—an ap- 
panage of France. 

Guizot was unable to con- 
ceal his pleasure. He was 
intoxicated with vanity at his 
own performance, and he fond- 
ly hoped that he would go 
down the ages, as the rival 
of Talleyrand or Richelieu, by 
virtue of this single achieve- 
ment. “The affair of the 
Spanish marriages,” said he, 
in the Chamber on the 5th of 
February 1847, “is the first 
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grand thing that we have 
effected completely single- 
handed in Europe since 1830.” 
There is a certain irony in this 
pompous pronouncement. As- 
suredly the marriage had been 
effected single-handed ; but so 
little was it grand that it 
brought with it the ruin of M. 
Guizot, and the downfall of M. 
Guizot’s master. The Queen 
Marie Amelie had already re- 
ceived from {he Queen of Eng- 
land such a letter as must have 
convinced her that friendship 
between the two countries was 
henceforth impossible. Prince 
Metternich had already ex- 
plained to the French Minister 
what he thought of his conduct. 
“Tell M. Guizot from me,” he 
said, “that one does not with 
impunity play little tricks with 
great countries. He knows I 
do not think much of public 
opinion ; it is not one of my 
instruments, but it has its 
effect. The English Govern- 
ment have done their best to 
establish Louis Philippe in 
public opinion. They can with- 
draw what they gave, and I 
have always said the moment 
he loses that, that he is on the 
very verge of a war, and his is 
not a dynasty which can stand 
a war.” QGuizot, confident in 
his own diplomacy, replied with 
ill-omened jauntiness: “ But he 
don’t mean to interfere at once, 
does he?” He did not mean 
to interfere at all; his message 
was but the warning of an 
onlooker; and the warning 
was so well founded that in 
two years the French monarchy 
was overturned, and Louis 
Philippe had taken refuge in 
the country which he, or his 
Minister, had deceived. 
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It is a pitiful drama, truly, 
and we cannot but congratulate 
ourselves that we played but a 
small part in it. But what of 
the young Queen who had been 
the victim of M. Guizot’s in- 
effectual cunning? At sixteen 
she was a woman of the world, 
who had been tricked into a 
marriage, and she made the 
best of it. There was, how- 
ever, no prospect of settled gov- 
ernment. Military dictators 
quarrelled for the ascendancy, 
with no thought but of them- 
selves. Pronunciamentos fol- 
lowed one another in an aimless 
succession. The Spaniards be- 
came so patiently accustomed 
to insurrection that they 
scarcely noticed whether their 
cities were in a state of siege 
or not. They went about their 
business heedless of the soldiers 
who thronged their streets, and 


though now and again a hastily 


constructed barricade made 
bloodshed inevitable, there pro- 
bably never was a revolution, or 
series of revolutions, so long pro- 
tracted and so innocent of disas- 
ter, as was witnessed by Spain 
during the reign of Isabella. 
Happily the Powers, warned 
by the wicked indiscretion 
of M. Guizot, accepted Well- 
ington’s maxim, that “one 
country has no right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of 
another,” and allowed Spain to 
deal with her own rebels in her 
own way. The worst of it 
was that Isabella, for all 
her amiability, was neither 
@ wise woman nor a strong 
queen. Not only did she bow 
before the storm which she 
could not control, but she in- 
dulged in all the extravagant 
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superstitions which have ob- 
scured the reigns and ruined 
the lives of so many Spanish 
monarchs. Her advisers were 
chosen with a complete dis- 
regard of their own characters 
and of the popular will. When 
the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Toledo was not there to darken 
counsel, she listened with only 
too great an eagerness to the 
mystifications of Maria de los 
Dolores Patrocinio, Abbess of 
San Pascual de Aranjuez. This 
woman was a fraudulent nun, 
who simulated the stigmata ; 
yet she won a perfect ascend- 
ancy over the Queen’s mind, 
and it is not surprising that 
this return to the fanaticism of 
Philip II, modified by a new- 
fangled spiritualism, alienated 
the intelligent people of Spain 
from their allegiance to the 
throne. 

And then there arose a 
soldier, Don Juan Prim, who 
for some years made himself 
master of Spain. He was a 
bold adventurer, fit for any 
enterprise, and not too scrupul- 
ous of the means used to gain 
his ends. His influence in the 
army was immense, and he 
wanted nothing more than a 
complacent monarch, to whom 
he should act as the power be- 
hind the throne. Had Isabella 
thrown in her lot with him, she 
might still have sat safe upon 
the throne. But the intrigues 
of the palace prevented an 
alliance, and Prim was left to 
play his own hand. And play 
it he did with such success that 
Isabella wisely crossed the 
frontier, while Prim remained 
omnipotent dictator. That he 
was a profound statesman is 
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not true; but he was an ad- 
venturer, with a fine sense of 
drama, and all those showy 
qualities which win the ad- 
miration of the people. More- 
over, he had no desire ostensibly 
to take up the reins of power. 
What he wanted, as we have 
said, was an amiable prince, 
and he scoured Europe until 
he found one, as he thought, in 
Prince Amadeo. But in the 
very moment of his success 
Prim was assassinated, and 
Amadeo was left to carry out 
a hazardous experiment un- 
aided. Meanwhile, Isabella 
had made Paris her home, and 
there she lived in gracious 
exile for nearly forty years. 
That she played a great part in 
a historic intrigue was a mis- 
fortune for which she was not 
responsible, and as she was 
liberally endowed with the 
kindlier qualities, she might 
have been happy in an inglorious 
tranquillity, had not destiny 
placed her upon a shaky throne. 
But, as an admirer said, she 
was always a child, and few 
queens have earned a more 
amiable epitaph. 

By an ironic stroke of justice 
Spain within a space of twenty- 
two years was the means of 
overthrowing two dynasties in 
France, and the death of Isa- 
bella reminds us how swiftly 
the balance of diplomacy swings 
to this side or that. Will a 
Spanish marriage or a Spanish 
succession ever again involve 
Europe in a war or shake a 
constitutional monarch on his 
throne? Wethink not. Now- 
adays the eyes of all are turned 
resolutely to the East; and the 
future of the Pacific is of greater 
importance than the fortune of 
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Spain. Even when the war of 
1870 made the boast of M. 
Guizot ridiculous, there was no 
Japan, and the German Empire 
was but in process of creation. 
If we go back to the first half 
of the eighteenth century we 
shall encounter a still stranger 
system. Then Sweden and 
Turkey were Powers with 
whom it was prudent to reckon, 
and England was looking to- 
wards Russia that she might 
counteract the power of France 
in the North. How many com- 
binations have been made since 
then! How many changes will 
be witnessed in the next fifty 
years! And it is because our 
interests and aspirations have 
been shifted so far from home, 
that Queen Isabella has re- 
ceded into the past, that the 
intrigues which preceded her 
hapless marriage appear, to 
our saner eyes, the fantastic 
diplomacy of a mythical king- 
dom. Then, in spite of our- 
selves, we were driven to 
scrutinise the aspirants to the 
hand of a Spanish queen. To- 
day we are the allies of Japan. 
Does history reserve for us a 
more sudden surprise than 
this ? 


Herbert Spencer was not a 
rebel after the manner of Don 
Juan Prim. Yet he, too, knew 
the excitement of revolution, 
though his battles were fought 
in the realm of speculation, 
and his pronunciamentos were 
nothing more dangerous than 
magazine articles. There is, 
however, no sensation and but 
moderate interest in his ‘ Auto- 
biography’ (Williams & Nor- 
gate), which has been recently 
published. It is evident in 
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every page of this work that 
Herbert Spencer was always 
more earnestly devoted to the 
study of philosophy than to 
the observation of men. He 
appears to have had but a 
fragmentary knowledge even 
of himself. It is not that 
he deliberately suppresses the 
truth; but the candour which 
alone gives a value to an 
autobiography was alien to 
his temperament. In his as- 
tounding vanity he regards 
Herbert Spencer as a public 
character; and he has fash- 
ioned, so to say, a plain and 
serviceable statue, which might 
be appropriately placed at a 
street corner in Derby. In 


other words, the book reveals 
no intimacies of character; it 
is merely a meritorious, frock- 
coated presentment of an in- 
dustrious and sometimes indis- 
creet philosopher. 


Again, it 
reflects its author rather by 
his deficiencies than by his 
merits. It is provincial, al- 
most suburban, in tone; and 
though Herbert Spencer the 
writer may always keep his 
hold upon students of science, 
Herbert Spencer the man is 
not likely to touch the popular 
imagination® 

Born of intellectual parent- 
age eighty-four years ago, 
Herbert Spencer was appro- 
priately brought up upon a 
system. He enjoyed from his 
earliest childhood the freedom 
not to be educated. He fished, 
and caught butterflies, recking 
not of the classics, and obeying 
the dictates of nature rather 
than the artifice of learning. 
The first book which prompted 
him to read of his own accord 
was ‘Sandford and Merton,’ a 
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masterpiece which had so pro- 
found an influence upon him 
that he retained unto the end 
something of the style of the 
eminent Mr Barlow. Tolesson- 
learning he was always averse, 
and he refused to acquire any 
foreign language, because gram- 
mar is purely dogmatic, and the 
established rules did not permit 
him to bend the French and Ger- 
man tongues to his will. His 
independence of spirit showed 
itself early, and he was but 
thirteen when, disapproving of 
his uncle’s method of discipline, 
he determined upon flight from 
Hinton Charterhouse, of which 
parish his uncle was rector. 
In some respects this was the 
most spirited adventure in his 
life. He set out from Hinton 
with no more than two shillings 
in his pocket, and the firm 
resolve in his heart to reach 
Derby. The first day he walked 
forty-eight miles on a penny 
roll and a glass of beer, and he 
might have covered yet more 
ground had not his progress 
been interrupted by outbursts 
of grief. On the second day 
he added forty-seven miles to 
the account, and on the third, 
with the help of a friendly 
coach, he managed to reach his 
father’s house. His comment 
upon the exploit is entirely 
characteristic. With his in- 
eradicable love of cause and 
effect, he wonders what was the 
physical result of the escapade. 
“It can,” says he, “scarcely be 
doubted that my system re- 
ceived a detrimental shock.” 
He is quite sure that the cost 
had to be met somehow, “no 
doubt by a falling short of the 
ultimate perfection of struc- 
ture.” But, alas! he was never 
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able to count the cost. For 
“there was no manifest sign of 
mischief, either then or during 
subsequent years,” and thus we 
have another spacious “ gener- 
alisation” upset by the tyranny 
of indisputable fact. 

At the age of seventeen 
Herbert Spencer became an en- 
gineer. For some ten years he 
worked with success and energy 
upon the railroads. The in- 
dustry was romantic and un- 
tried. From one end of Eng- 
land to another new lines were 
meditated, if not constructed. 
A fever of gambling laid hold 
of all classes. The landowners 
hoped to sell their property for 
many times its value, and the 
simple citizen bought as many 
shares as he could, in the hope 
of a rise. But Herbert Spencer 
was no gambler: it was not for 
him to traffic in railway stock, 
or to “bull” and “bear” the 
market ; his was the surer, less 
profitable task of surveying 
lines and building bridges ; and 
he showed so quick an aptitude 
for the mechanical arts that he 
rose very rapidly in his pro- 
fession. It is the record of 
these years that is perhaps 
the most interesting part of 
his book. It is more amus- 
ing to read of action than of 
reflection, and Spencer’s experi- 
ence of the engineers is fresh 
alike in comment and observa- 
tion. He was then, as always, 
insubordinate. He found it dif- 
ficult to work under another’s 
control, and he tells us again 
and again that he sacrificed 
his chance of advancement by 
a want of tact. If he disap- 
proved of a plan, he could 
not suppress his disapproval, 
even though he were employed 
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to carry it out; he was, as he 
confesses, constantly grumbling 
and criticising; and it is not 
surprising that his superiors 
resented his interference. But 
his candour succeeded at last: 
he kept his independence, he 
went his own way, and, had 
he chosen, he might doubtless 
have sat upon boards and con- 
structed tunnels until old age 
overtook him. 

But the real purpose of his 
life was too urgent to be sup- 
pressed. He must at all costs 
formulate the views which were 
in him, and impart them to the 
world. To teach was a neces- 
sity of his nature. ‘The writ- 
ing of books,” he tells us, “ re- 
sulted from the wish to set 
forth certain ideas,’ and this 
wish wasimperious. For wealth 
he cared not a jot. During 
sixteen years of publication his 
books brought him not profits 
but losses. Yet he was in- 
different to all, save to getting 
an audience ; and so great was 
his ultimate triumph that be- 
fore his death he was famous 
in every country from China 
to Peru. Strange as it ap- 
pears, Herbert Spencer is more 
widely known than any writer 
of the nineteenth century ; 
stranger still, he is familiar not 
merely to savants but to the 
people: his books belong to 
that odd class of literature 
called ‘‘household words,” which 
is quoted, if not read, by igno- 
rant and learned alike. Long 
since he was translated into 
Japanese, and we have heard 
him quoted by a Spanish 
courier in the wilds of Anda- 
lusia. But he did not win the 
victory at once. For years he 
was forced to face poverty and 
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neglect. Even when he had 
with difficulty collected a band 
of subscribers, they fell off, and 
the publication of his magna 
opera was all but suspended. 
However, no discouragement 
prevailed against him, and, de- 
spite ill-health and hardship, 
he did not die without accom- 
plishing his task. For this 
courage and contempt of cir- 
cumstances we cannot but 
entertain a sincere admiration, 
which is increased by the 
simple and direct terms in 
which the philosopher himself 
relates his struggle and its 
result. 

But when we consider him 
apart from his work, we discern 
a@ man of curious limitations. 
We have said that he was pro- 
vincial, and this provinciality 
was intensified by an incon- 
querable habit of living in what 
are called “boarding-houses,” 
He was never master of his own 
surroundings; he accepted a 
circle ready-made for him, and 
ready-made, perforce, of un- 
promising materials. Yet he 
describes it all with an amaz- 
ing ingenuousness. On one 
occasion he tells us of an un- 
fortunate experience in Hinde 
Street. ‘The first impressions 
I received of my hostess,” says 
he, “were of an unfavourable 
kind. She gave me the idea of 
a nature anything but attrac- 
tive, although she put on a 
manner of great civility. I 
ignored this natural verdict of 
my feelings, but I had after- 
wards reason to regret that I 
did not yield to it. Though no 
positive evil resulted, the rela- 
tion was an unpleasart one.” 
This particular hostess pro- 
fessed a high admiration for 
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Shakespeare. “Ah! I often 
wish that he were alive,” said 
she one day, “and I had him 
here. How we should enjoy one 
another’s conversation!” Yet 
one may be pretty sure that 
Shakespeare would not have 
lived in a boarding-house, and 
we cannot but wish that Her- 
bert Spencer’s sense of humour 
had been strong enough to 
suggest to him a picture of 
these strange dwelling- places. 
Might he have sketched for 
us, we wonder, the English 
counterpart of Balzac’s famous 


pension ? 


Though he devoted the great- 
er part of his life to writing, 
he was in no sense a man of 
letters. Indeed we might go 
so far as to say that liter- 
ature was distasteful to him. 
In all manifestations of human 
ingenuity he asked some 
obvious reason, or some easily 
detected purpose. He is never 
tired of telling us that he is 
so indolent by nature that he 
never reads the whole of a book, 
that he is content to turn over 
the pages of a magazine article. 
It was once the pleasant pas- 
time of intelligent men to draw 
up @ list of books that had 
influenced them. Herbert Spen- 
cer might have filled a book- 
case with masterpieces which 
he had refrained from reading. 
Kant, Buckle, and Dante—all 
“the best hundred books,” in 
fact—would have found a place 
within it. For this restraint 
we have not a word of re- 
proach. We have no respect 
for those who claim a too easy 
acquaintance with the masters. 
But Herbert Spencer was not 
satisfied with abstinence; his 
vanity always provided him 
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with a dogmatic criticism of 
the books he had not read. 
Homer is the classic occasion 
for his misguided judgment. 
He admits that he read no 
more than six books of the 
Iliad in a translation, and 
this is how it struck him: 
‘“‘ Passing over its tedious enu- 
meration of details in dresses 
and arms, of chariots and 
horses, of blows given and re- 
ceived, filling page after page— 
saying nothing of the boyish 
practice of repeating descrip- 
tive names, such as well-greaved 
Greeks, long-haired Achzans, 
horse-breaking Trojans, and so 
forth (epithets which, when 
not relevant to the issue, are 
injurious); passing over, too, 
the many absurdities, such as 
giving the genealogy of a horse 
while in the midst of a battle ; 
and not objecting that the sub- 
ject-matter appeals continually 
to brutal passions and the in- 
stincts of the savage; it suf- 
fices to say that to me the 
ceaseless repetition of battles 
and speeches is intolerable.” 
For mingled arrogance and 
ineptitude it would be difficult 
to surpass this pronouncement, 
and we solace ourselves with 
the conviction that Homer’s 
“boyish” repetitions will out- 
live a thousand syntheses. 
Yet he esteemed himself a 
fine critic of the arts. He, too, 
in his hot youth had strung 
verses together. Once upon a 
time he meditated an epic called 
‘The Angel of Truth’; he had 
sketched out a drama entitled 
‘The Rebel’; and he found 
among some old papers ex- 
amples of his lyrical skill—“but 
there is nothing in them,” he 
says, “beyond play of fancy.” 
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Fancy is not the quality which 
we associate most intimately 
with Herbert Spencer, and we 
are more than half afraid that 
he exaggerates. However, hav- 
ing demolished the pretensions 
of Homer, he proceeds to state 
that all “poems which I care 
to read must have intensity.” 
Homer, then, is not intense, 
Yet we are glad to recall the 
judgment of a far greater man 
than Herbert Spencer that 
Homer was the only poet 
whose words “live”; and the 
author of ‘The Principles of 
Sociology’ would have been 
wiser had he kept silence con- 
cerning that which he did not 
understand. But this was im- 
possible to his restless mind, 
and as he always sought in the 
works of the imagination what 
he could never find in them, 
his disappointment was con- 
stant and immaterial. 

History fared no better at 
his hands than poetry. When 
Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell’ was pub- 
lished, he wrote to a friend: 
“As you correctly surmise, I 
have no intention of wading 
through it.” Why indeed 
should he? “I find so many 
things,” said he, “to think 
about in this world of ours, 
that I cannot afford to spend 
a week in estimating the char- 
acter of a man who lived two 
centuries ago.” In other words, 
a social philosopher who found 
an intense interest in the char- 
acter of a modern savage, or in 
the history of a fossil, detected 
in the life of a statesman “who 
lived two centuries ago” noth- 
ing worth a thought. Alas for 
sociology ! 

Yet despite his contempt for 
the vain repetition of poetry, 
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the idle resurrection of his- 
tory, Herbert Spencer affected 
to cherish a sincere admiration 
of style. Not content with 
writing an essay on “The 
Philosophy of Style,” he as- 
sures his readers that “some- 
where he had met with the 
saying that a book is saved 
by its style, and had taken 
the saying to heart.” He took 
it to heart the more easily, 
he assures us, because he was 
“constitutionally fastidious.” 
There is an element of tragic 
comedy in these confessions. 
It is difficult to imagine a 
style more arid and lifeless 
than Herbert Spencer’s. For 
a treatise upon Sociology such 
a method of expression may be 
suitable enough, though there 
are men of science who have 
used the English language 
with some appreciation of its 
meaning and variety. But an 
autobiography is surely an 
occasion for a light touch and 
a furtive epigram. Here, at 
any rate, Herbert Spencer 
might have given play to his 
fancy and proved his fastidi- 
ous taste. Unfortunately he 
avoids the temptation, and 
writes of his life and _per- 
formances with the same re- 
straint which he _ exercised 
with unfailing success in his 
more serious works. We once 
heard a distinguished socialist 
who profoundly disapproved of 
Herbert Spencer’s individual- 
ism devising punishments for 
hisenemy. “I would condemn 
him,” he blurted out, as a cul- 
mination of punishment, “to 
translate his own works into 
English.” The punishment, 
perhaps, was excessive; but 
the judgment, implied in the 
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socialist’s condemnation, was 
nearer the truth than Herbert 
Spencer’s own, and the phil- 
osopher’s naiveté is but another 
testimony to the ease where- 
with the most learned of men 
can, an he will, deceive himself. 
«Nevertheless, Herbert Spen- 
cer has done his best to display 
the gayer side of his character. 
He confesses that he was al- 
ways ready to laugh at comedies 
and farces, “if tolerable,” and 
his standard of toleration was 
not high. Among operatic 
composers Meyerbeer was his 
favourite, and he never lost 
his taste for fiction. But his 
great resource from the mon- 
otony of existence was billiards ; 
and he declares, not without a 
little pride, that he was devoted 
to this game, not from a con- 
vinced love of distraction, but 
for the all-sufficient reason that 
he liked it. It was one among 
the happiest moments of his 
life, we are sure, when a 
Frenchman, who came to see 
him at the Athenzeum, was 
brought by a member to the 
billiard-room. “Here he saw 
me engaged in a game,” said 
Herbert Spencer, “and, as I 
heard afterwards, lifted up his 
hands with an exclamation to 
the effect that had he not seen 
it he could not have believed 
it.” Still greater was the 
astonishment of that eminent 
philosopher, Mr Andrew Car- 
negie, who confessed, to Her- 
bert’ Spencer’s undisguised 
pleasure, that the first words 
he heard the author of the 
‘Synthetic Philosophy’ utter 
were: “ Waiter, I did not ask 
for Cheshire ; I asked for Ched- 
dar.” There is a kind of 
coquetry in Spencer’s delight 
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that so profound a thinker as 
himself should be surprised at 
billiards, or should discover to 
a stranger a nice taste in 
cheese. But what amazes us 
still more is the truth, which can- 
not be hid, that Herbert Spencer 
was no stranger to the tender 
passion. In his youth he was 
famous among his associates 
for his many mild flirtations. 
Nuper idoneus, he boasted in his 
old age, with unblushing fore- 
head. To encounter a beautiful 
girl in a railway-carriage was 
one of the few experiences which 
he deems worthy ofrecord. But 
though his friends never ceased 
to urge matrimony upon him, 
he died a bachelor. The many 
arguments whether he should 
marry, yea or nay, here set 
down, recall a famous chapter 


in ‘Pantagruel.’ “Marry, in 


the name of God,” quoth George 
Eliot, Huxley, and many an- 


other. “Nay, but,” quoth 
Herbert Spencer, “I am not 
rich, and am given to the 
writing of books.” Moreover, 
he was not easy to please. 
“Physical beauty is a sine qud 
non with me,” said he; “as 
was once wnhappily proved 
where the intellectual traits 
and the emotional traits were 
of the highest.” The bad taste 
of this confession cannot be too 
strongly condemned. For not 
only is George Eliot plainly 
indicated, but the philosopher 
implies that his disapproval, 
not the lady’s, was the obstacle 
to the match. And his version 
is the less credible, since George 
Eliot appears in the ‘ Auto- 
biography’ as a match-maker. 
She discovered for her friend, 
a lady, “good-looking, young, 
extremely open, a  poetess 
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and an heiress.” But Herbert 
Spencer was unmoved. His 
chief objection was that the 
young lady appeared too highly 
intellectual. “A small brain 
in a state of intense activity,” 
said he, “is the best description.” 
It is consoling to learn that the 
lady, also, was unfavourably 
impressed. “Probably,” ob- 
served the philosopher, “she 
came with high anticipations 
and was disappointed : looking 
for intellectual coruscations, and 
meeting with nothing but com- 
monplace remarks.” On this 
occasion, at any rate, no hearts 
were broken, and Herbert Spen- 
cer remained to the end with no 
other bride than philosophy. 
The book contains not a few 
sketches of distinguished con- 
temporaries—of George Eliot, 
with whom, as we have said, 
Herbert Spencer declares he 
was not in love, and whom 
he first encouraged to write 
fiction, of George Henry Lewes, 
concerning whom nought is 
said that is not to his credit, 
of Huxley, whose witticisms 
are a pleasant relief, of J. S. 
Mill, whose generosity to Her- 
bert Spencer is one of the 
noblest episodes in the history 
of Science. But to our appre- 
ciation of Herbert Spencer his 
‘ Autobiography’ will add but 
little. While on the one hand 
it is too pompous for sincerity, 
on the other it does but em- 
phasise the narrowness of his 
outlook,—his fantastic vanity, 
and his amazing lack of humour. 
“‘Spencer’s idea of a tragedy,” 
said Huxley, with a spice of 
malice, “is a deduction killed 
by a fact.” Spencer’s idea of a 
comedy is proved in these two 
volumes by many a sad example, 
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SIAMS PLACE IN THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT. 


Two years ago, in the May 
number of ‘Maga,’ 1902, we 
had occasion to lay before our 
readers a statement of the in- 
terests of Great Britain in Siam, 
in matters commercial and in 
matters political The very 
large share which the merchants 
of this country had acquired in 
the trade of Bangkok, not, be 
it remembered, by the artificial 
support of the British Govern- 
ment, but by their own enter- 
prise and industry, was ex- 
plained; and the danger of 
allowing France to absorb Siam 
and to become conterminous 
with our Indian Empire was 
pointed out. This view of the 
political importance of Siam to 
England was supported by 
quotations from Lord Curzon’s 
writings and Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches. The Viceroy of India 
has not changed his opinions. 
In one of his recent speeches 
he has included Siam in the 
giacis of British India, on which 
no other European Power can 
be allowed to establish itself. 

In the October of 1902 a 
treaty was agreed to by the 
French Foreign Office and Siam 
which offered a more reason- 
able solution of the relations of 
the two countries than those 
conversant with the attitude 
of the French Colonial party 
could have expected. It would 
have placed matters on a 
footing satisfactory to Great 
Britain, and would have given 
to Siam enough to enable her 
to accept it without violence to 
her dignity and self-respect. It 
was denounced, however, by the 


Colonial party with such vio- 
lence that M. Delcassé was 
compelled to abandon it, and 
to reopen negotiations with the 
view of extorting from the King 
of Siam further concessions. 
This task, distasteful we may be 
sure to a statesman so moderate 
and just as M. Delcassé, has been 
brought to a close on the 13th 
February of the present year. 
The results are embodied in a 
Convention between Siam and 
France, which still awaits rati- 
fication. 

Meanwhile the Anglo-French 
Convention has been signed on 
the 8th April 1904, and contains 
the following declaration re- 
garding Siam :— 


“The Government of his Britannic 
Majesty and the Government of the 
French Republic confirm Articles 1 
and 2 of the Declaration signed in 
London on January 15, 1896, by the 
Marquess of Salisbury, then her 
Britannic Majesty’s Principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and Baron de Courcel, then Am- 
bassador of the French Republic at 
the Court of her Britannic Majesty. 

“In order, however, to complete 
these arrangements, they declare by 
mutual agreement that the influence 
of Great Britain shall be recognised 
by France in the territories situated 
to the west of the basin of the River 
Menam, and that the influence of 
France shall be recognised by Great 
Britain in the territories situated to 
the east of the same region, all the 
Siamese possessions on the east and 
south-east of the zone above described 
and the adjacent islands coming thus 
henceforth under French influence, 
and, on the other hand, all Siamese 
possessions on the west of this zone 
and of the Gulf of Siam, including 
the Malay Peninsula and the adjacent 
islands, coming under English in- 
fluence. 
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“The two contracting parties, dis- 
claiming all idea of annexing any 
Siamese territory, and determined to 
abstain from any act which might 
contravene the provisions of existing 
treaties, that, with this reserv- 
ation, and so far as either of them 
is concerned, the two Governments 
shall each have respectively liberty 
of action in their spheres of influence 
as above defined.” 


This declaration is explained by 
Lord Lansdowne in his despatch 
to Sir G. Monson, dated 8th 
April 1904, in words which it 
is necessary to quote in full :— 


“An Agreement has also been 
come to with the French Govern- 
ment in regard to the interests of 
the two Powers in the neighbour- 
hood of Siam. It will be in your 
Excellency’s recollection that by an 
Agreement arrived at in 1896, France 
and Great Britain undertook to re- 
frain from any armed intervention, 
or the acquisition of special privileges, 
in the Siamese possessions which 
were included within the basin of 
the Menam river. It was explained 
by my predecessor that the restric- 
tion of the undertaking thus given 
did not imply any doubts as to the 
validity of the Siamese title to those 
portions of her possessions which lay 
outside the Menam Valley. To this 
view his Majestys Government 
adhere. The Agreement of 1896 
has none the less been regarded as 
implying that the relations of the 
two Powers to Siam and to one 
another in respect to the regions 
lying to the east and to the west 
of the guaranteed area differed from 
their relations to her and to one an- 
other in respect of the central portion 
of the kingdom. In point of fact, 
British influence has for some time 

t prevailed in the western, and 

rench influence in the eastern, por- 
tions of the Siamese dominions. The 
Agreements which have been entered 
into with Siam by his Majesty’s 
Government as to the Malay Pen- 
insula, and by the French Govern- 
ment as to the Mekong Valley, show 
that the two Powers have each on its 
side considered themselves at liberty 
to acquire a preponderating influence 
in those parts of the Siamese Empire. 
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“The exercise of such influence is 
compatible with the absence of all 
idea of annexing Siamese territory, 
and in order that this may be made 
abundantly clear, both parties to the 
Convention have placed it on record 
that neither of them desire to take 
for themselves any portion of the 
possessions of the King of Siam, and 
that they are determined to maintain 
the obligations which they have in- 
curred under existing Treaties. 

“These Treaties, as your Excel- 
lency is aware, entitle Great Britain 
to most-favoured-nation treatment in 
all parts of the Siamese dominions.” 


The Agreement of 1896 here 
referred to is the “ Declaration 
between Great Britain and 
France with regard to Siam 
and the Upper Mékong,” 
signed at London on January 
15, 1896. Its scope is not 
quoted quite accurately by Lord 
Lansdowne. The _ territory 
which both Powers undertook 
not to invade was not merely 
the basin of the Ménam river, 
but “the region which is com- 
prised in the basins of the 
Petcha Bowie, Meiklong 
Ménam, and Bang Pakong 
(Petriou) rivers and their re- 
spective tributaries, together 
with the extent of coast from 
Muong Bang Tapan to Muong 
Pase, the basins of the other 
rivers on which those two 
places are situated, and the 
basins of the other rivers, the 
estuaries of which are included 
in that coast; and including 
also the territory lying to the 
north of the basin of the 
Ménam, and situated between 
the Anglo-Siamese frontier and 
the Mékong river.” It is neces- 
sary to draw attention to this 
point, because without under- 
standing it the bearing of the 
present Agreement cannot be 
justly appreciated. 
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Lord Salisbury, in sending the 
1896 Declaration to our Ambas- 
sador in Paris, the Marquess of 
Dufferin, took the greatest 
pains to show that nothing in 
it was intended to throw doubt 
upon the complete title and 
rights of the Siamese to the 
remainder of their kingdom or 
as treating those rights with 
disregard. “We fully recog- 
nise, he said, the rights of Siam 
to the full and undisturbed 
enjoyment in accordance with 
long usage or with existing 
treaties of the entire territory 
comprised within her domin- 
ions; and nothing in our 
present action would detract in 
any degree from the validity 
of the rights of the King of 
Siam to those portions of his 
territory which are not affected 
by this treaty.” This explana- 
tion has not been accepted 
without controversy in France. 
It has been maintained by the 
Colonial party at least, if not by 
the Government of the Repub- 
lic, that the Declaration of 1896 
acknowledged, on the part of 
England, the right of France 
to deal as she pleased with 
the Siamese territory on the 
right bank of the Mékong 
outside the Ménam basin. The 
present Agreement, now signed 
by Lord Lansdowne, virtually 
accepts the interpretation which 
Lord Salisbury took so much 
pains to disclaim. Moreover, 
it whittles down the territories 
which are to be secured from 
invasion, and excluded from 
the spheres of influence to the 
Ménam basin only, throwing 
the area between that basin 
and the Burma frontier into 
the British sphere of infiu- 
ence. Yet it is quaintly de- 
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scribed as “completing Lord 
Salisbury’s arrangements.” It 
completes the arrangements 
made for maintaining the in- 
dependence of Siam by com- 
pletely depriving her of all 
independence on either side of 
the Ménam basin. The two 
contracting parties “disclaim 
all idea of annexing any 
Siamese territory, and are de- 
termined to abstain from any 
act which might contravene 
existing treaties.” So far so 
good, But see what follows. 
“With this reservation and so 
far as either of them is con- 
cerned, the two Governments 
shall each have respectively 
liberty of action in their spheres 
of influence as above defined.” 

The question is, What inter- 
pretation will be put on this 
reservation? There are mate- 
rials at hand for answering it. 
In the first place, there is the 
Convention just wrung from 
Siam by M. Delcassé, in obed- 
ience to the Colonial party. In 
the second, there is the avowed 
policy of that party, by hook 
or crook, to incorporate Siam 
in the French Indo-China Em- 
pire. And, lastly, there is the 
evident power of the party to 
force their will on a reluctant 
Minister, even one so eminent 
for moderation and wisdom as 
M. Delcassé. 

The Convention between 
France and Siam now await- 
ing ratification is a distinct 
step in the direction in which 
the Colonial party desire to 
advance. It involves a con- 
siderable cession of territory to 
France, with the establishment 
of what must become a French 
administration in a still larger 
area of the King of Siam’s 
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dominions. From a_ point 
on the Great Lake a line 
is drawn due north to the 
Pnom Dang Rek range of 
mountains, which it then 
follows more or less closely 
until it meets the Mékong, 
thus including the provinces of 
Melonprey and Bassac in the 
French Empire. On the higher 
reaches of the Mékong the 
whole of the Luang Prabang 
territory on the right bank of 
the river, which under the 
treaty of 1893 remained 
Siamese, is transferred to 
France. This territory, as we 
explained in 1902, comprises 
between 4000 and 5000 square 
miles, much of it forested with 
teak. Its acquisition was set 
before the Colonial party by M. 
Garnier in 1866-68, and M. 
Pavie and his allies have never 
ceased to clamour for it. They 
have nowsucceeded in getting it. 
They have also obtained another 
great object of their ambition 
in converting the Mékong into 
a French river. Although the 
twenty-five kilometre zone 
along the right bank of the 
stream, as laid down in 1893, is 
to be abolished, yet the new 
treaty provides for the cession 
to France of territory at six 
points on the right bank of 
the stream, where the French 
are to be authorised to establish 
commercial stations and river 
ports; and the Siamese under- 
take to join with the French in 
the execution of various works 
for improving the navigation 
of the river, or, where that may 
be impossible, for taking 
measures to avoid the obstruc- 
tions by roads and railways. 

It might be thought that 
these cessions of territory—we 
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dare not in the face of the 
Anglo-French Agreement call 
them annexations—would be a 
sufficient price to exact for the 
evacuation of Chantabun, which 
is still held by France ostensibly 
under the treaty of 1893, and 
for the small mitigations which 
are to be conceded to Siam in 
the matter of the registration of 
Asiatics as French subjects. It 
is thought necessary, however, 
that the “preponderating in- 
fluence ” of France in the basin 
of the Mékong should be un- 
mistakably felt by the Siamese 
Government. Therefore it is 
enacted by Article vi. of the 
treaty that any troops sta- 
tioned in or despatched to any 
part of that region, which com- 
prises the greater portion of 
the King’s dominions, shall be 
Siamese and officered by Siam- 
ese. The only exception per- 
mitted to this rule is to be the 
gendarmerie, who are com- 
manded at present by Danish 
officers. This force has, it is 
understood, been found neces- 
sary in order to deal effectually 
with the organised gangs of 
dacoits who from time to time 
harass the country. If the 
Siamese authorities desire to re- 
place the Danes in their service 
by other foreigners, they must 
first come to an understanding 
with the French Government. 
The provinces of Battam- 
boung and Siam-Reap have 
always been desired by the 
French. By the treaty of 1893 
the Siamese were bound to 
withdraw all armed garrisons 
and raze to the ground all 
fortified posts within them. 
Opportunity has now been 
taken to rivet the fetters on 
Siam with a stronger hand. 
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The King’s Government under- 
takes to maintain in those 
provinces, which extend to 
within about one hundred miles 
of Bangkok, only such police 
as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of order. This 
force, moreover, must be re- 
cruited exclusively from natives 
of the provinces, and by a 
supplementary agreement it is 
provided that they are to be 
commanded by officers of the 
French army. The probability 
is that the only concern which 
the King of Siam will have 
with this part of his kingdom 
in the future will be the pro- 
vision of the funds necessary 
to maintain the police. An 
arrangement of this kind may 
not be annexation, but it is 
certainly making a very free 
use of the liberty of action 
which is declared by the 
Government of Great Britain 
to appertain to France in these 
regions. 

It may be noted that, as we 
pointed out in ‘Maga’ in May 
1902, Battamboung and the 
adjacent provinces were held to 
be necessary to France in order 
that complete command might 
be obtained over the Great 
Lake and that trade might be 
diverted from Bangkok to the 
French port. This object has 
not been lost sight of, and the 
obligation of assisting in its 
attainment is cynically imposed 
on Siam. The King is made to 
agree to the construction of a 
railway from Battamboung to 
Pnom-Penh on the Mékong, 
plainly in order that the course 
of trade, of the rice-trade especi- 
ally, may be drawn away from 
his own capital to Saigon. 
The line is to be made by 
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each Government within its 
own territories, or by a Franco- 
Siamese company. With a 
like object works are to be 
undertaken to improve the 
river between the Great Lake 
and Battamboung, and the 
French Government agrees to 
place the services of experts at 
the disposal of the King for 
this purpose. The injury to 
the trade of Bangkok which 
the line from Battamboung to 
Pnom-Penh may cause might 
be avoided by connecting Bat- 
tamboung with Bangkok by 
rail. This possibility has, how- 
ever, been foreseen by M. 
Delcassé’s advisers. Article 


vii. of the treaty provides, as 
regards the whole of the Mé- 
kong basin, that if Siam de- 
sires to make any ports, canals, 
or railways in this territory, 
“notamment des chemins de 
fer destinés 4 relier la capitale 


& un point quelconque de ce 
bassin,” her Government must 
come to an agreement with 
that of France, unless these 
works can be executed ex- 
clusively by Siamese engineers 
and with Siamese capital (“ex- 
écutés exclusivement par un 
personnel et avec des capitaux 
Siamois”). And this condition 
is to be taken as applying 
(naturellement, be it observed) 
to the working of these enter- 
prises. As respects the use of 
the ports, canals, and lines so 
to be constructed, no differ- 
ential duty is to be established 
contrary to existing treaties 
which bind Siam. It is evi- 
dent, then, that “the pre- 
ponderating influence” of 
France has been used to pre- 
pare the way for the diver- 
sion of the trade from the 
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basin of the Mékong~ from 
Bangkok to Saigon, and for 
the exclusion from a_ great 
part of the King of Siam’s 
dominions of all foreign capital 
and employees with the ex- 
ception of French. 

But this is not all. It is 
announced that the Siamese 
Government has consented to 
the frontier between the Great 
Lake and the sea being so 
drawn as to include the port 
of Krat in French territory. 
At present the boundary be- 
tween French Cambodia and 
Siam touches the sea at Point 
Samit, about 200 miles south- 
east of Krat. From Point 
Samit it runs along a well- 
defined range of mountains 
parallel to the coast. <A 


well-informed writer in ‘The 
Morning Post’ of March 30 
describes this coast as a strip 


inhabited by Siamese, and with 
no Cambodians in any part of 
it. “But it is this coast strip,” 
he adds, “ which France is now 
desirous of obtaining and will 
obtain if Krat is to be ceded to 
her by Siam.” He then goes 
on to show that there are four 
islands, three of them large, 
close to the coast. ‘All these 
islands afford excellent anchor- 
age, and on some of them are 
harbours capable of great de- 
velopment. The possession of 
these islands would give France 
a naval base within one hundred 
and fifty miles of Bangkok.” 
The possession of Krat would 
also enable France, as the same 
writer points out, to draw away 
still more of the rice-trade from 
Bangkok. 

It may well be asked, What 
compensation is Siam to get for 
these great concessions? It is 
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not easy to answer the inquiry. 
Probably what she most hopes 
for is permission to live and to 
endeavour to improve the ad- 
ministration of such territories 
as may be secured to her and 
to ameliorate the condition of 
her subjects. King Chulalong- 
korn has done much already in 
these directions, and if he were 
freed from the constant appre- 
hension of interference and an- 
nexation he might do more. 
But he lives as a man under 
sentence of death. The future 
may not concern him. Osten- 
sibly, however, the compensa- 
tions offered to him in the 
new Convention are three—the 
evacuation of Chantabun; the 
abolition of the twenty - five 
kilometre zone along the right 
bank of the Mékong ; and some 
restriction on the vexatious 
registration by French consuls 
of Asiatics as French subjects, 
and their removal by this 
means from the jurisdiction of 
the Siamese courts. The clauses 
of the Convention on the last 
head will, if honestly carried 
out, mitigate the registration 
evil, which has grown to 
an intolerable extent. As to 
the two former, it is doubtful 
whether any real relief will be 
given to Siam. In 1893 the 
French agreed to evacuate 
Chantabun until the stipula- 
tions of the treaty were ful- 
filled, and especially until the 
complete evacuation and paci- 
fication not only of the left 
bank of the Mékong but of the 
twenty-five kilometre zone on 
the right bank, in which the 
Siamese were not allowed to 
keep even an armed policeman. 
The French Government still 
keeps it grip on Chantabun. 
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It has held the left bank of 
the Mékong for eleven years. 
It is impossible for it to say, 
with any regard to the honest 
truth, that if that territory is 
not pacified, or if there are 
disturbances in the zone which 
the provisions of the treaty 
make it impossible for him to 
govern, the King of Siam is in 
any way responsible. We are 
constrained, therefore, to scrut- 
inise closely the clause of the 
present Convention which pro- 
vides for the evacuation of 
Chantabun. Article v. makes 
the surrender of that place to 
the King of Siam conditional 
on the completion of an agree- 
ment to delimit the frontier 
between the Great Lake and 
the sea, and on the official noti- 
fication to the French authori- 
ties that the territory resulting 
from that delimitation and the 
territories which are to be 
ceded under the other articles 
of the Convention have been 
placed at their disposal. It is 
possible that ten years hence 
France will be found in occupa- 
tion of Chantabun as well as of 
the new acquisitions which the 
Convention gives her. 

The abolition of the twenty- 
five kilometre zone would, if it 
were honestly and freely given, 
be a great boon to Siam. But 
while the disabilities under 
which the King’s Government 
has laboured hitherto in that 
zone have been partly removed, 
they are extended in a minor 
degree to the whole of a much 
vaster and very wild area of 
country. 

Such, then, are the condi- 
tions of the Convention already 
signed by the French and 
Siamese Ministers, now await- 
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ing ratification by France. 
They must be presumed to have 
been known to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs when 
he signed the Anglo-French 
Agreement. It seems, then, 
that in the opinion of both 
parties to that agreement the 
enforcement of terms of this 
nature is deemed to be “an 
exercise of preponderating in- 
fluence” compatible with the 
absence of all idea of annexing 
Siamese territory. And on the 
top of this Convention we have 
the avowed policy of the French 
Colonial party. We have ex- 
plained on a former occasion 
what that policy is. As the 
writer in ‘The Morning Post,’ 
from whose article we have 
already quoted, says, there is 
entire agreement between the 
various sections of the Colonial 
party as to the ultimate object 
of French ambitions in the Far 
East. “It is the eventual ab- 
sorption of Siam into France’s 
Indo-Chinese Empire.” The 
provisions of the Convention, 
grasping as they may appear, 
do not satisfy even the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs to 
which it has been referred, 
They are very far, indeed, from 
satisfying the more activespirits 
of the Colonial party. 

It is upon the cards that 
the Convention may be re- 
jected and M. Delcassé sent 
back to give the screw an- 
other twist. But even if this 
is not done, it will only be 
accepted as an instalment, as 
one stage nearer to Bangkok. 
The power which the Colonial 
party possess has been made 
manifest by the treatment ac- 
corded to M. Delcassé in 1902. 
He had then to renounce his 
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own ideas of justice and mod- 
eration in obedience to their 
mandate, and he may have to 
submit to their dictation again. 

It is because of these con- 
siderations that we do not 
derive much pleasure from the 
clauses relating to Siam in the 
Anglo-French Agreement. To 
outsiders, and possibly in a 
minor degree to Siam herself, 
those clauses may be read as 
a conspiracy between two un- 
scrupulous Governments to rob 
a weak Power. England says 
to France, “ You strip him on 
the one side, I will strip him 
on the other. As to the 
middle, we may leave that 
alone for the present.” Mean- 


while each agrees to keep his 
hands off. That this view 
may be taken is the more to 
be regretted, because, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, her 
single object is the mainten- 


ance of Siam as a buffer State. 
The territory over which Great 
Britain’s influence is or will be 
exercised is confined almost, if 
not exclusively, to some States 
in the Malay Peninsula, over 
which the King of Siam has 
had little, if any, authority. 
We have been obliged to in- 
terfere, in the interests of the 
adjacent states which are under 
our protectorate, with some of 
the Malay chiefs nominally 
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subject to Siam. But in so 
doing, and in taking measures 
to enforce peace and order, we 
have not, it is believed, dis- 
regarded the customary rights 
of the King. 

Lord Lansdowne has had an 
exceedingly difficult task in pro- 
curing the settlement of our 
disputes with France; and in 
what has been written there is 
no desire to detract in any way 
from the great services he has 
rendered to the nation, or to 
diminish the debt of grati- 
tude due to him. As regards 
Siam, he must have found the 
French Government very hard 
to deal with on account of its 
own difficulties. Events have 
moved since 1896, and it would 
have been almost impossible to 
adhere to the spirit of Lord 
Salisbury’s declaration with re- 
gard to the rights of Siam. At 
the same time—considering the 
terms of the latest French- 
Siamese Convention, and the 
probability that the Agreement 
which Great Britain has made 
with France will encourage the 
Colonial party in that country 
to ask for more—we could 
have wished that England had 
not been made to appear as 
aiding, abetting, and sharing 
in what we must characterise 
as a somewhat arbitrary use 
of force majeure. 
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